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CHAPTER I 



WOMAN PROPOSES 



It was Wednesday, and the af teraoon — the even- 
ing, they would have called it — for the weekly 
meeting of The Ladies' Aid Society of Danderton. 
Mrs. Winslow, in whose house it was to meet, in 
whose house it usually met, for such was generally 
her pleasure, and Mrs. Winslow's pleasure was apt 
to rule, had just gone into her front parlor to be 
in readiness for the coming of her guests. It was 
a prim little parlor into which Mrs. Winslow exactly 
fitted, not as regarded size alone but sympathy. The 
floors were covered with cool, sweet smelling white 
matting, the furniture was, already in April, 
swathed in thin brown linen. On the white plas- 
tered walls the pictures, of which there were only 
a few, preached excellent morals, the white curtains 
hung as stiffly as they did the day they were first 
ironed. When Mrs. Winslow looked through those 

curtains at the outside world she looked through 

s 
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them. She never parted them. It blurred her vision, 
somewhat, but as her inner vision was also blurred 
Mrs. Winslow did not mind that, and it saved the 
curtains. The room was the audience chamber of a 
woman who, although she had been married for forty 
years, had matured as a spinster rather than as a 
wife. Indeed, Mrs. Winslow considered mother- 
hood a regrettable necessity in human economics, 
and had never quite been able to view without an 
inner blush the lone fruit of her own marriage, her 
son William, whose sterling virtues scarce justified 
in his mother's mind the nature of his origin. 

This afternoon there was about the lady a sup- 
pressed excitement that left two spots of color in 
her cheeks, a brightness in her eyes, and a certain 
gainsaying of them both in the compression of her 
thin lips. Yet it was a very integral part of her 
intentions to use her lips freely that afternoon be- 
cause of the subject of this excitement. After look- 
ing around the room, and adjusting by a light touch 
here and there its already impeccable rectitude, Mrs. 
Winslow went to her front window, and peered out, 
across the village street to the house among the 
magnolias opposite. The sound of hammering and 
sawing, the general buzz of a capable and unfalter- 
ing industry, came to her softened through the air 
of the Carolina spring. After a moment, she drew 
back, her disapproval of what she had seen manifest- 
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WOMAN PROPOSES 5 

ing itself with a complacency of self-righteousness 
which was not, however, unleavened with a touch of 
ill temper. 

" The wicked, wicked world," she murmured, as 
she straightened a cushion so forcibly that it stayed 
with a hollow in it, a note of protest in the room's 
orderliness. 

The ladies gathered with some tardiness. First, 
came Miss Seraphine Fisher. Miss Seraphine had 
for some time passed the stage where anything but 
very old age could wither her. Custom had not 
staled her variety, for she had never had any. Miss 
Seraphine was a woman of one idea, and that was 
what she called religion. When not actually at 
church, she spent the greater portion of her time read- 
ing and working in connection with Foreign Mis- 
sions. She now kissed Matilda Winslow somewhere 
about the cheek, and set down her reticule upon one 
of the linen covered chairs. 

" Not on the chair, Seraphine. Put your sewing 
on one of the tables Pve provided." 

" You are so neat, Matilda," said the lady, obey- 
ing. " I fear I am very absent-minded. My heart 
is so full — 

" I know, Seraphine. Usually mine is just as full 
as your own, and you know it. But just now, when 
the wickedness of the world is entering our own front 
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doors, I can*t stop to think even of our missionaries. 
They are in God's hands ! " 

She paused, as though to intimate by her reticence 
that the particular evil to which she had alluded 
was in hers — as, indeed, she meant to make it. 

Another lady came in, and another. Soon the 
room was full. Mrs. Winslow, by the primitive 
method of counting heads, concluded that all were 
present, and invoked the Divine blessing on their 
labors. The ladies, taking up their sewing, began 
to talk. 

Because she had something to say, Mrs. Winslow 
preserved a brooding silence. In a community so 
small that such a gathering as the present one left 
out few about whom it was worth while to talk, 
gossip of the more malignant type was inexpedient. 
It is true there were always the families of the gentry 
of the outlying plantations, but as these were seldom 
there during any but the summer months their ex- 
istence was almost forgotten by the people of Dan- 
derton itself at other times. So Matilda Winslow, 
waiting for her cue, listened to the recital of the 
familiar domestic programmes of her neighbors, any 
one of which, so little did they vary from year to 
year, she could have told herself. She knew, now 
that April had come, that Seraphine Fisher had laid 
oflF her flannels simultaneously with her presentation 
to the Danderton Hospital of her winter accumula- 
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tion of the Mission Herald. She knew that Miss 
Sally Deane, who kept house for her father in the 
cheerless red brick tomb just opposite the brown 
brick tomb of the Fishers had taken down the rep 
curtains in her parlor, and removed from the top of 
the piano to their place on the hearth, the two large 
polished conchs on the backs of which were written 
severally the Lord's Prayer and the Ten Gnnmand- 
ments. She knew that Miss Sue Spofford had gone 
upstairs again to her summer bed-room in the gaunt 
old house in which adversity so dire had stranded 
her that not even Matilda Winslow could discover 
how she managed to subsist at all; and she could 
have told almost to the hour at which Caroline Win- 
gate had put out her modest sign indicating that 
behind the clustering vines of bankshia roses and 
honeysuckle the chance wayfarer might secure a 
room and meals. She knew all this, and much more, 
as surely as it had been known of herself that that 
afternoon would find her horsehair furniture merci- 
fully shrouded in its holland covers, and her large 
wreathed carpet sewed up in pepper for its long 
summer. 

But if none of them alluded in any way to the one 
new matter of intense interest with which Dander- 
ton was just then concerned it was because all those 
present knew that Matilda Winslow, in whose house 
they were, would expect to pre-empt the subject. 
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When rumor had first bruited it that the Feverel 
place had been at last sold after its decades of mould- 
ering desertion, a thrill had gone through Dander- 
ton, but when it transpired that the unknown pur- 
chaser intended to spend what seemed to Danderton 
vast sums of money in a complete remodelling of 
the forlorn old house, the thrill had become an ague 
of curiosity, denunciation, suspicion, and resent- 
ment. Change was the one thing which the people 
of^ Danderton distrusted. Change meant innova- 
tion : innovation meant the abolishing of the accus- 
tomed, and Danderton clung with pathetic tenacity 
to its old gods. For it, the last event in the calendar 
was still Lee*s surrender at Appomattox. Decades 
had passed, but Danderton, caught in a little back- 
water of the great tragedy, had scarcely grown a day 
younger. It made little diflference that the railroad 
connecting it with the outside world became itself 
modernized; that within twelve miles ran a great 
artery of one of the country's combinations of rail- 
ways. To Danderton it was known chiefly by th 
sound of the deep whistle that came across the slee 
ing hills and valleys at midnight, as the " vestibul 
as they called it, sped on toward the cold and c 
tant North. When rumor, growing as only ru* 
can, had it that the purchaser of the Feverel ] 
was of that same inimical North, and further tt 
was a woman, the report was received with om 
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foreboding. That Matilda Winslow, who had a 
scent for unsavory gossip keener than that of a ferret 
for its prey, had something up her sleeve, the taut 
intensity of every line of her unsmiling face told her 
present assemblage plainer than words. 

She listened now to the conversation of those 
about her with an air of *' I could stop all this in a 
jiflFy if I would," and went on sewing on the towel 
in her hands. 

" Can't you speak more plainly, Seraphine? " she 
said, finally. " Your mouth seems full of pins." 

" It's thread, Matilda. I am alwajrs ill after sew- 
ing in your parlor, for I never know what to do 
with my threads, and so I put them in my mouth, 
and gradually swallow them. What I said was that 
I didn't know what the world was coming to with 
our yoimg women all dressing where there isn't any 
of them, and wearing nothing, so to speak, where 
most of their bodies are. I call it shameful." 

Matilda took a firmer grip upon her work. 

" Yes, you may well wonder what we are coming 
to, Seraphine," she assented, tartly, " when the world 
and the flesh and the devil begin to come to us. If 
it was to be your misfortime to have your windows 
open right out upon the habitation of the painted 
woman you might well ask what are we coming to ! " 

The ladies all looked up, recognizing the opening 
bars of the overture. 
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X " I have found out, my friends, that our new 
neighbor, my most immediate neighbor she will be, 
is a woman of the stage — a singer of what they call 
opera! " 

Seraphine Fisher gulped hard to a nmning con- 
certo of sighs and wordless exclamations. Matilda 
tightened the cloth over the fingers of her left hand, 
and plied her needle with a vindictive altruism. 

" It seems," she went on, " that this woman, who 
should remain nameless to us, although I understand 
she calls herself Rita Carola — the very name is 
an abomination — intends to spend her summers 
here. To my mind, the duty of every woman in 
Danderton is plain, — writ in letters of fire ! " 

She paused. Seraphine Fisher nervously bit off 
her thread. It was little Sue Spofford who spoke. 

" To call upon her, Mrs. Winslow? To welcome 
her? " 

" To drive her out of our midst ! " snapped Mrs. 
Winslow, fire in her eyes. " Call on her ! Welcome 
her! What possesses you. Miss Spofford? *' 

" Perhaps a spirit of charity," began Miss Spof- 
ford, flushing under the volley of glances. " I 
thought — " 

" This is no matter for thought," interrupted Mrs. 
Winslow. " It is a matter for prompt and concerted 
action. As I said to Mr. Winslow last night, I 
recognize my duty-when it confronts me. Even my 
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interest in all other good works must give place to 
my duty here." 

" And what did Mr. Winslow say? '* 

" What did he say? What, as a humble laborer 
in the vineyard of his Lord, and as my husband, 
should he say? He said nothing." 

Sue Spofford smiled as she threaded her em- 
broidery needle. In one way or another she was al- 
ways baffing Mrs. Winslow, who could never re- 
member, as Miss Spofford could never forget, the 
difference between them in tradition and antecedents. 
Vaguely aware now of something twisted in her 
answer, Matilda Winslow stiffened. 

" Of course, you are free to do as you may please, 
Miss Spofford," she flashed, with annoyed candor, 
" but I am sure all the properly respecting among us 
will think as I do." 

" There are good women even on the stage." Sue 
Spofford kindled. "There was Jenny Lind. She 
sang. Mightn't it be as well — " 

" That is what comes of reading novels," Seraph- 
ine broke in. "" I am sure all the rest of us agree 
with you, Matilda." 

" Speak for yourself, Seraphine," Mrs. Winslow 
returned, unmollified by the championship. " I wish 
to have no adherence that doesn't come of itself." 

At once there was a Babel of acquiescence. 

" Only," hastily suggested Miss Wingate, " we all 
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look to yon, Matilda, to take what active steps may 
be necessary/' 

"I trust that my steps may be duly guided by 
prayerful thought, Caroline. I hope I never allow 
sentiment to blind me to my duty." 

" I am sure you do not," murmured Seraphine. 

For a moment there was silence broken only by 
the mufSed sound of hammering upon the house 
across the way. Matilda Winslow further ended it. 

" I have been thinking that it is a fortunate thing 
that this very imdesirable invasion occurs before the 
city families have come up. Of course, we could not 
hope for their countenance in the duty before us." 

As she spoke, Mrs. Winslow's gaze compelled 
Miss SpoflFord's, whose afRliation with the low coun- 
try families was always a cause for offense in the 
tacit opinion of Danderton. 

" Or for that of the Earles and Berrisfords," the 
little woman added, imdaunted. 

" The Berrisfords do not coimt. As for the Earles 
— well, no, I suppose not. A Northern university 
and travel in Europe have made Vivian Earle a man 
of the world, and his mother never did have any 
thought beyond him." 

" And the Berrisford girl will do as they do," sup- 
plied Seraphine. 

''Theodosia will do as she pleases, in this as in 
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Other things," said Sue Spofford, cahnly. " No vica- 
rious duty will suit her, Earles or no Earles." 

" Theodosia Bcrrisford is a thoroughly self-willed 
creature — like her mother," Matilda answered. 
" Woe unto that house ! " 

Sue Spofford sighed. 

" Woe, indeed ! " she murmured, once again 
threading her needle. '^Take care, Matilda, that 
you judge not too harshly where the Lord has already 
laid His chastening hand so heavily." 

Mrs. Winslow clicked her thimble against her 
needle in metallic resentment. She gave no other 
answer, however. 

"I made another effort the other day," said 
Seraphine, rolling several short threads together into 
a little ball, " to see that proud woman, but it was 
the old story. Theodosia met me before I had 
reached the house, and turned me back." 

" And it served you right, Seraphine," commented 
Mrs. Winslow, with brittle lack of sympathy. 
"Only fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 
Even my sense of duty balks at a door closed in my 
face. As Mr. Winslow says, there are some things 
we must leave to God." 

Miss Spofford bent low over her work. It was 
impossible to tell whether she sought to hide her face 
or merely to ruin her eyesight over the exquisite em- 
broidery she was famous for, and which was her 
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chief means of support. She was thinking, however, 
how she had herself more than once closed a door 
upon Matilda Winslow's sense of duty when it had 
become too inquisitive. 

" It is curious," piped up Miss Sally Deane, a 
large woman whose voice always startled one, it was 
so fine and shrill, " how that woman has managed 
to keep the mantle of mystery about her all these 
years." 

Mrs. Winslow spoke with some asperity. 

" There is no doubt safety for her in that mystery ! 
Those of us who have nothing to hide do not draw 
shutters over our windows." 

"Are you sure of that, Matilda? " Sue SpoflFord 
calmly returned the glance accompanying the 
pointed words. "Now I draw the shutters over 
my windows precisely because I have nothing to 
hide, and I close the doors on half of my rooms for 
the same reason. They say my house is haunted, and 
it is, but not by the ghosts the outside world quarters 
there. Whatever the tragedy of Camilla Berris- 
ford's life may be, and I, for one, have never sought 
to pry into it, I am sure none of us has any cause 
to condemn her." 

There ensued an epidemic of scissors. In the 
silence otherwise unbroken, Matilda Winslow spoke. 

" Do you mean to imply, Miss Spofford, that I 
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have sou^t to pry, as you term it, into Mrs. Berris- 
ford's aflFairs? " 

" I do," said Sue Spofford, who came of fighting 
stock, for all her shrinking timidity. " All of Dan- 
derton has never ceased to pry into them ever since 
she came here years ago. That they have had their 
labor for their pains is no credit to them." 

Mrs. Winslow looked around the room. No one 
else looked up from her work. Miss SpoflFord's flushed 
cheeks made her almost pretty, but she was not 
thinking of that. The moment marked the tmex- 
pected culmination of a long period of suppressed 
rebellion on her part against the petty tyranny of 
Matilda Winslow. That lady now sat lost in a 
voiceless resentment. She foimd her tongue slowly. 

" So at last. Miss Spofford, you come out tmder 
your true colors ! You plainly give us all to under- 
stand that you do not consider yourself of Dander- 
ton?" 

" I consider myself of a Danderton that existed 
long before you were ever heard of in it, Matilda, but 
we need not discuss that. Neither may I remind you, 
for that, too, was before your knowledge of it, that 
this town would have remained a mere hamlet but 
for the families of the surrounding plantations, 
among which the Spoffords were one. To that ex- 
tent, I am not yet of Danderton." 

She had long wanted to tell them this, for she 
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knew they felt it, and reproached her for it, and she 
wished nothing of their reproach. As she spoke, 
she folded up her work as though intimating that 
now, indeed, she realized she stood alone. Before 
she could go, however, the negro servant came in 
with lemonade and cakes, and Miss Spofford took her 
seat again resignedly. She knew that Matilda's 
sphere of duty seldom comprised her kitchen. 

"Then," said Matilda, unable herself to bite 
through her hard jumble, " as I understand it, ladies, 
we are agreed, with the exception of Miss SpoflFord, 
to discountenance the residence among us of this 
Madame Carola, as she styles herself. Am I right? " 

The audience welcomed the opportimity of laying 
down its cakes in order to raise unanimous right 
hands. 



CHAPTER II 



THE WATERS ARE STIRRED 



Four miles out from Danderton lay one of those 
large plantations which, with others of its kind, en- 
circling the little village as their hub, gave it the real 
reason for its being. It was known throughout the 
coimty as the Berrisf ord place, and, after the man- 
ner of the larger estates of the region, it bore its own 
name of Ilovir. Since the days of the War no Ber- 
risford had lived there, until eighteen years ago when 
the widow of its last owner, whom Danderton re- 
membered as a youth in his early twenties, had come 
as an utter stranger to the neighborhood to make it 
the home of herself and her infant daughter. For 
those eighteen years Camilla Berrisf ord had remained 
almost as much of a stranger in the commimity as she 
had been on the day of her advent. In all that time 
not a single inhabitant of Danderton, with the ex- 
ception of the village doctor and Miss Spofford, had 
been privileged to see her, for from the first she had 
made her determination known that she would not 
permit any intrusion upon the privacy in which she 

wished to live. 

IT 
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That there was a mystery in this determination 
had quickly transpired. The report gathered wings 
that constant weeping over some tragedy in her long 
life abroad, whither her husband had carried her at 
the conclusion of the War, had made her hopelessly 
blind, but what that tragedy was no one knew or 
could even approximately surmise. She had married, 
and spent the first few years of her wedded life in the 
seaboard country of another state, and between the 
low-country and the up-coimtry where Danderton 
lay, there had always existed on the one side a su- 
percilious condescension and on the other an alert 
jealousy and easily aroused touchiness; nor had Dan- 
derton in those early days after the War much heart 
for any concerns except its own. The fortimes of 
GeoflFrey Berrisford it forgot to follow since he had 
forgotten Danderton, and rumors of his having gone 
to Europe with his yoimg wife recurred to its mem- 
ory only when deserted Ilovir was remembered, 
brought to mind by some local happening or other. 

Danderton had watched Theodosia Berrisford 
grow from little girl to woman with many grave 
shakings of the head and ominous murmurs of dis- 
approval of the girl's headstrong nature, the proud 
independence which developed out of the very seclu- 
sion in which her mother held her. With the excep- 
tion of Vivian Earle and his mother, whose land 
adjoined that of Ilovir, and the not very frequent in- 
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tcrcourse with Miss Spofford, the girl made no 
friends and even few acquaintances. The familiar 
sight of her upon her horse, for Theodosia had ridden 
almost coincident with her learning to walk, a chance 
word of greeting now and then in the village streets, 
a short conversation with her upon the few occasions 
when she went to church — that was about all that 
even the most indefatigable in their endeavors knew 
of hen 

But what the girl had lacked in general compan- 
ionship was in strong contrast to the intimacy which 
had always existed between her and Vivian Earle. 
In that passion for isolation which had, if possible, 
grown upon Camilla Berrisford with the years, she 
had alwa3rs excepted Earle and his mother. Perhaps, 
she had felt that her plans with regard to the shelter- 
ing of Theodosia from whatever spectre of misery it 
was which she feared contact with others might 
bring, would be furthered and not hindered if the 
child had some human companionship near her own 
age. And until Earle had gone away to college, 
Camilla had been justified in this assumption. In 
the closeness of their intimacy Theodosia, at least, 
had found no room for repining over the lack of 
other friends. It had not been until he had gone, 
and to be gone for successive years, that the girl had 
awaked to the fact that her life was very lonely. 

The knowledge had come to her with some resent- 
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ment, the more so in that she had discovered with 
a secret pain that when Vivian Earle had at length 
returned to make his home again with his mother, the 
years and what he had seen of the world made the re- 
sumption of their old-time comradeship impossible. 
The self-willed boy whose leadership her own deter- 
mined nature had acknowledged, because after all she 
was a girl playing at boyish things, had become the 
man whose pampered selfishness was irritated by the 
call which their old loyalty made upon him now. He 
was still her only friend: she was to him a boy- 
hood's companion, subject to a wide and varied com- 
parison. She had been quick to feel the weighing 
and the wanting, but her resentment of it had turned 
toward her mother rather than toward Earle him- 
self. 

A few weeks after the meeting of the Ladies* Aid 
Society in Mrs. Winslow's parlor, Earle and Theo- 
dosia were riding homeward slowly through the 
short, sweet Southern twilight. The girl had gone 
into the village for her usual afternoon ride, and, 
stopping at Earle's office, been joined by him after 
his business hours. Already now from the forests 
aroimd the shadows had begun to lengthen, but the 
silence which had fallen between them was due not 
so much to the influence of the hour as to the imex- 
pected opposition Theodosia had met from Earle to 
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a matter upon which she seemed equally deteraiined. 
Suddenly Theodosia spoke. 

'' I am going to call on her all the same, even if it 
brings every chimney for miles around down about 
my ears, I never try to please other people's preju- 
dices. Why should I now? " 

" This is very different," Earle persisted. " You 
would find nothing in common. However, — " 

The girl leaned forward in her saddle, combing 
out with her gaimtletted fingers the tumbled mane of 
her horse. Her companion could tell by the nervous 
poise of her head that the action was merely inci- 
dental to some process of her thought. She straight- 
ened up, facing him in the gathering dusk. 

" IVe two reasons, Vivian, and that, as you will 
admit, is one more than is necessary for any woman, 
especially as the first is, I confess frankly, because I 
want to. Why should I go through my life meeting 
nobody? The second is, I've promised Sue Spofford 
ril back her up." 

" I wonder," he asked, " where you get your per- 
fectly fiendish intolerance of intolerance from ! " 

" It isn't any virtue with me, I know. It's a dis- 
sipation, only — like your perversity, Vivian. I 
get dnmk with the necessity of combatting prejudice. 
Life would lose its zest for you if you could not take 
contrary sides. You would make a good lawyer if 
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your mother hadn't set her heart on your being 



one.*' 



Earlc laughed, amused, but Theodosia's mood was 
not mirthful. 

" This thing means more to me than idle curios- 
ity. It's the finger sign at a cross-road, Vivian. I've 
come to realize that there's something terribly lacking 
in my life. I think you cannot imagine how I pull 
sometimes." 

" Pull ! " 

" At the bit. I'm going to bolt.'* 

A shadow of annoyance spread over Earle's face, 
which deepened as Theodosia hastened on in a most 
unusual burst of complaint. 

" I'm tired of being considered a child when I'm 
a woman. I'm tired of being hedged in as though I 
were a criminal or every one else was — I don't know 
which is the idea. I won't be told not to do this, 
or look at that, or read this book, or take up this 
magazine any longer. And I won't have you treat 
me any more as though I still climbed trees with you, 
and wore my pig-tail down my back, or was willing 
to take all of your scoldings from your shoulders as 
I used to do.'* 

Earle's face twitched sensitively, then set in harder 
lines. He said nothing, weighing Theodosia's 
strange outbreak. 

" I know what you are thinking," she rushed on. 
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and so well did she know him that she made no mis- 
take in her sumiise. '' You are wanting to say to me 
— thou^ you are not worked up to it yet — that 
you hate scenes, that it's very impleasant to you to 
have to listen to all this, that I am high tempered, 
and fiery, and generally horrid. Now, isn't it? " 

" Something like it," he told hen " I do hate 
scenes, and it doesn't do any good to tell people their 
faults. I am sorry, though, Dosia, that you are so 
unhappy," 

" Yes, you always stepped aside from a worm," 
she flashed, stirred, she knew not why, into genuine 
anger. 

Earle laughed again. 

" You're a cheerful worm, at least. Don't lose 
your sense of humor, Dosia." 

She vouchsafed him no answer to this. She was, 
indeed, ashamed of her vehemence. 

Their road had turned sharply, and now lay 
throu^ the out-skirting woods of the Berrisford 
place. Twilight faded, a velvet dusk, soft, warm, 
pine-scented, closed about them; the fragrances of 
the forests stirred, the wide silence quivered to the 
cry of the whippoorwills. Above the tree tops the 
stars stole out momently in the purple sky. 

After a few moments, Theodosia spoke. There 
were tears in the mellow lilt of her voice. 

" I'm sorry I was so horrid." 
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" You weren't," he assured her, quick to forgive. 
" And you know I think you the squarest girl alive." 

*' All the same," she sighed, a sad little laugh ruf- 
fling her words, " it isn't nice to have one's life begin 
with the second or third chapter, and then find all 
that follows expurgated in advance. It isn't fair." 

" No. It isn't." Earle's tones were tinged now 
with luifeigned indignation. " You know I have al- 
wiys felt, Dosia, that your mother hasn't done the 
right thing by you." 

" I hate to feel bitter toward her, poor Mother, 
but at times I do. I suppose I am really a very self- 
ish creature." 

" You are giving her your life. I often ask my- 
self if she realizes it. It would be a lot more pleas- 
ant for me, too, to have you alwajrs happy." 

Theodosia smiled imder cover of the night. How 
Vivian hated any imhappiness that impinged upon 
his own peace of mind ! 

They took the level stretch of road before them at 
a brisk canter, their horses used to each other and 
their riders requiring nothing of their thought, hold- 
ing their speed flank to flank. They drew rein only 
at the entrance gate, and as E^rle leaned forward 
in his saddle, swinging open the ponderous gate for 
the horses to go through, Theodosia spoke. 

Of course, you are coming in, and to supper." 
Of course," he replied, his dark face lighting 
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wonderfully with his smile. It was that smile of 
Earle's which won and held for him many admirers. 
Theodosia knew its charm. There were those who 
distrusted Vivian Earle's eyes, eyes which, in spite of 
their dreamy beauty, were restless, and could be 
hard. There were those who said his mouth had 
cruel lines, and that the set of his jaw was firm or 
stubborn as they chose to praise or condemn, but his 
smile was his talisman. It forgave him lapses that 
would have been unpardonable but for its redeeming 
appeal. And he knew its potency, and used it with 
a sure reliance upon its efficacy which seldom failed 
of its purpose. 

They rode slowly up the winding avenue, at the 
distant end the old house glimmering through the 
trees, mazes of fireflies illumining their way. At the 
comer of the house a waiting negro took their horses. 

" I shall be with you in a few minutes,** Theodosia 
said to Earle, as they went up the broad front steps 
together to the rose screened veranda, at whose ex- 
treme comer they could see the silent, black robed 
figure of Camilla Berrisford. " Talk to Mother im- 
til I come.** 

She took his cap and riding crop from him, and 
disappeared indoors. Earle went down the long 
veranda to her mother. 

" Is that you, Vivian? Can you find a chair in the 
dark?" 
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It was not dark, for already above the heads of the 
giant oaks the crimson disc of the rising moon was 
brightening into gold. 

As they talked, Earle watched with a quickened 
interest, due to his recent conversation with Theo- 
dosia, the statuesque woman before him, the coils of 
her snow white hair like a coronet above the frozen 
passion of her face, the sightless eyes half veiled by 
their habitually drooping lids. She. sat erect, her 
arms following the arms of the chair, the pathos of 
her suspended hands smiting Earle with an imwel- 
come sharpness of pity. He did not like his emotions 
to be painfully stirred. 

He recalled all he had ever heard of Camilla Ber- 
risford's story. He remembered how, when he had 
been a little boy, he had received his orders to play 
no more over the lands or about the untenanted 
house of the Berrisford place as its mistress and her 
little girl were coming home from their sojourn in 
far away Europe. At the time, his boyish mind had 
gathered a vague impression of some tragic happen- 
ing in that far off land to the tall, black gowned lady 
who was Mrs. Berrisford and the mother of the lit- 
tle Theodosia, and in all the after years he had never 
given much thought to what it might have been that 
had wrought the tragedy of Camilla Berrisf ord's life. 
The awe and mystery which had surrounded her then 
for the heedless boy had never altered. The very 
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familiarity to him of the sight of the sorrowful wom- 
an had made speculation about her an unknown 
thing, and he had the faculty of dismissing unpleas- 
ant thoughts from his mind. He had never liked her : 
he had always stood in awe of her: he had never 
fully, until this night with the recollection of Theo- 
dosia's words still vivid, appreciated what the eflFect 
upon the girl of constant intercourse with her mother 
must have meant. 

" You arc very quiet, Vivian. What is it? " 

E^rlc roused himself. 

" I was thinking." 

" That may be a dreary pastime. I hope not with 
you." 

" They were thoughts of you, Mrs. Berrisford." 

The woman lifted her sightless eyes to his face. 
A sharp annoyance passed over her own. 

" I do not like to be the subject of another's 
thoughts," she said, a hint too much of displeasure 
in her tones to make them querulous. Her hands 
lifted and fell over the arms of the chair with a re- 
pressed nervous energy. 

At any other time in his long acquaintance with 
her Earle would not only have hastened to assure 
her of his obedience of her implied injimction, but 
would have done so with no little trepidation. There 
was that about Camilla Berrisford which inspired 
fear beyond the compassion and awe which her mis- 
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fortunes also elicited. One felt instinctively that 
however deeply sinned against this implacable wom- 
an must herself have sinned deeply, and that the 
capacity for that sinning lay unexhausted beneath 
her stormy calm. But to-night Earle suddenly de- 
termined to strike a blow for Theodosia. 

" Why, Mrs. Berrisford? " he, therefore, asked. 

He was scarcely prepared, however, for the agita- 
tion his question caused. He had an odd and very 
uncomfortable sensation of having dealt a physical 
blow, so palpably did Camilla shrink from him. In 
a moment the emotion was conquered, and she de- 
manded shortly his meaning. 

Earle hesitated. So far impulse had unwontedly 
swayed him. Now graver thought gave him pause. 

Camilla waited in an encompassing stillness which 
pulsed ominously. Nothing in the natural world oc- 
curred to lessen the tension of the moment The 
great oaks, burgeoning in the moonlight, were im- 
stirred by the lightest quiver of air. The heavy per- 
fumes of the sleeping garden, the audible silence of 
illimitable space, seemed to be waiting also. 

The woman's voice, softened but insistent, came 
again, promptingly. 

" What did you mean, Vivian? " 

"This," said Earle, leaning forward, watching 
the now impassive face, whose eyes never left his 
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own. " You should send Theodosia away for a 
time" 

A quiver of relief, evanescent as an uncaught 
flame, brushed Camilla's face, and was gone. Amaze- 
ment unqualified followed. 

" Send Theodosia away ! ** 

" Yes," said Earle, more easily now. " For a 
change, for a glimpse of a wider horizon. Do you 
realize, Mrs. Berrisford, that she has never in nearly 
all of her life slept out of this one house? " 

" Send her away ! " repeated Camilla, slowly. " I 
don't understand. Why should she sleep out of this 
house?" 

More vehemently, perhaps, than he was aware, for 
opposition annoyed him always, Earle said : 

'' Theodosia is a woman now. She should see 
something of life, something of the larger world of 
men and women." 

Camilla silenced him by an uplifted hand. All 
trace of gentler feeling was stricken from her face 
by the surge of anger that swept there. 

" Stop ! " she commanded, imperiously. " You 
are interfering in what does not in the least concern 
yoiL You are extremely presumptuous ! " 

She leaned forward, struggling as it seemed not 
for words but breath. She was very angry. To sec 
her at that moment was to know how fierce was the 
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resistence Camilla Berrisford offered to the world, 
how fearless her reliance upon herself. 

"That you should presume so! " she re-iterated, 
her vehemence amazing Earle. " That you should 
presume to say such things to me I " 

" But, Mrs. Berrisford," Earle protested, impelled 
by the force of her own feeling to assert himself, 
" you cannot hope, you surely do not mean, to shut 
Theodosia out of what life, of what love, perhaps, 
may have for her ! " 

"I do ! " she cried. She beat her hands together, 
her voice breaking into short, scornful laughter. 
" Love! The cry of you young people always. It 
is that very thing of all others that I would save her 
from." 

Earle drew back in annoyed disgust, muttering 
below his breath a relinquishment of the entire af- 
fair. 

Camilla^s excitement slowly subsided, a bitter sin- 
cerity urging her into more measured speech. 

" I have lived for many years when I would gladly 
have been dead to keep Theodosia safe from the 
world, from the men and women of it. I tell you, 
I would rather see her dead than live to learn what I 
have learned of the world, and men, and women, 
and what you call love ! Who are you to attempt to 
instruct me in this matter? " 

Earle's altruism, its ineffectual fire paled in in- 
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stinctive abhorrence of such display of emotion, 
forced himself to say : 

" You are not quite fair — 

But Camilla once again interrupted him, perhaps, 
purposely misunderstanding his words. 

** I am ! I tell you, Vivian, life is an imcharted 
sea for a young girl. The nearer she keeps her course 
to the shore, the better for her. I do not know," 
she broke out, with renewed bitterness, " why God 
made woman and left man as he is! Never speak 
to me again upon this subject, and, if you wish Theo- 
dosia well, never encourage her in any such insane 
folly!" 

The silence fell again. Through it, far away over 
the rolling fields and meadows, and the forest be- 
tween, came the loud chanting voice of a negro at 
his nightly prayers. 

" The world! " cried Camilla, the agitation of her 
spirit refusing to be assuaged. "It is always the 
world ! The flesh and the devil are forgotten. Do 
I not know the world, and what it does to youth? — 
cheats it, starves it, breaks it! Was I not young 
once, and in my folly thought the world owed me a 
debt for my youth and beauty? It paid that debt, as' 
it alwajrs does, with a vengeance. Look at me 
now!" 

Earle looked. Something like a shiver ran through 
him. He made no answer. 
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" No," said Camilla, sinking back in her chair, " it 
will never be with my consent. I have seen that 
Theodosia was restless, rebellious at times. I ex- 
pected that. But she will live to thank me for my 
seeming harshness. Better for her high spirits, her 
tempestuous spirits, to droop and wither than be 
crushed out with all faith and hope." She sat up, 
her head lifting proudly. " I am not unmindful of 
Theodosia's devotion. I would not have her think 
so, or you, but never try to remind me of it again, 
Vivian, if you value at all the privileges I have al- 
ways accorded you. I think you will understand." 

To Earle's relief she turned from him, the ab- 
ject drooping of her body showing him how intense 
had been the force of her passion. His brief interest 
in the subject of Theodosia's escape had been quite 
overshadowed by his distaste of the fierce resentment 
his words had evoked. It was quite characteristic 
of him never to pursue a generous impulse when such 
pursuit meant impleasant effort. He was not in- 
capable of sacrifice, but his altruism was always epi- 
curean. He would have been glad to render Theo- 
dosia a service. As he had told her, her happiness 
would have made her a more pleasant companion for 
him than her dissatisfaction let her be. As it was, 
he regretted having spoken at all. 

Some minutes elapsed before Camilla spoke, once 
more outwardly calm. 
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'' You are going to continue with your practice 
in the village f " 

*' Oh ! yes." He shifted his position to one of 
greater comfort ** It can hardly be called a prac- 
tice, though — except in the virtue of patience. Dan- 
derton is so accustomed to settle its own legal quib- 
bles that it looks askance at a lawyer. I've had a few 
clients recently, but my fees do not burst my pockets. 
I am no better reconciled to the farce." 

" It is well for you to have the office, all the same. 
A man should not be too much aroimd the house — 
particularly with a mother to spoil him." 

" And I suppose I am very badly spoiled ! " 

" Yes," said Camilla, gravely, " you are. I hope 
it will never prove seriously to your mother's cost." 

A touch of anger made him say : 

" My mother is herself responsible. She should 
have raised me differently, or at least not have inter- 
fered in my choice of a profession." 

" Yes," Camilla assented, her words caustic, " the 
woman is always responsible. Without her there 
could be no men to go wrong ! " 

Earle wondered what could be keeping Theodosia. 
He never felt at his ease with Camilla. Then, even 
as he wondered, Theodosia came through the open 
window of the drawing-room. 

" You have just time to wash the dust off before 
supper," she told him, motioning him away. 
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When he had left them Camilla said : 

" You have been confiding in Vivian, Theodosia." 

The girl turned quickly, her eyes, startled, trying 
to read her mother's impassive face. 

" What has Vivian said to you. Mother? " 

" That you are weary of the dullness of your life 
here — that you want to get away." 

" Ah ! Vivian should not have said that It is not 
true — not altogether true." 

" But it is partly true. I have seen it myself, 
Theodosia." 

" I am lonely — sometimes," said the girl, softly, 
" but you know how dearly I love you. Mother ! " 

" You are becoming very fond of Vivian." 

" I have always been fond of him." Theodosia 
did not flinch. " I did not realize how much I had 
missed him all these years until he returned." 

" Is it love, Theodosia? " 

" No, Mother, it is not that." 

" Are you very sure? " 

Theodosia, in quick trouble, turned her face. The 
wooded lawns lay gleaming in the moonlight. There 
was not a star in the throbbing purple of the sky. 

" Why do you ask me that. Mother? " 

" Because, if not too late — if it would do any 
good — rd warn you not to. Vivian Earle will 
break the heart of the woman who loves him." 

" I do not love him," said Theodosia, her voice 
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hushed to a whisper as though the thought were 
strange to her. " And do you think. Mother, that I 
could ever leave you for any one? " 

" Child," cried Camilla, a sharp emotion quiver- 
ing through her mufSed tones, '' when love comes to 
a woman she will leave her God, if it beckons her 
80 ! But do not love Vivian Earle. I warn you, 
do not love him ! " 

Almost upon the words, Earle himself rejoined 
them, and they went into the candle lighted dining- 
room, Camilla, erect and unaided, leading the way 
with unfaltering step. 

But Theodosia noticed that her mother did not eat 
a mouthful, sitting lost in an abstraction that took 
no heed of what went on around her. 



CHAPTER III 

A NIGHT AND ITS MORNING 

Madamb Carola was a woman who had dem- 
onstrated by her own example that it was a possible 
thing to be very much in the public eye and very 
much on the public tongue and still to preserve in- 
violate the privacy of her personal life. The world, 
even her own professional associates, knew as little 
of her to-day after ten years of dazzling success 
upon the operatic stage as it had known the night of 
her debut when she had leaped full panoplied to the 
first place among the singers of her age. Perhaps, no 
woman so widely known was ever less intimately 
known. It was her boast that she had never been in- 
terviewed. But because so little of certainty was 
known about her, rumor had frolicked with her name. 
Her nationality had been ascribed to half a dozen 
coimtries, romance had woven innumerable stories 
about her early years. It had been declared she was 
of royal birth. It had been whispered she had broken 
religious vows to follow the star of her worldly des- 
tiny. Like will-o-the-wisps the fabrications flour- 
ished and disappeared. If she had needed advertise- 
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ment she could have desired no better. And still she 
observed her golden silence. 

It had been significant, however, that no breath of 
scandal had ever attached itself to her fame. Yet 
withal she was known to be very human, not without 
the capricious moods of the prima donna. Her 
generosity was lavish ; her exactions were enormous. 

Of all this Danderton knew nothing, and cared 
less. The one fact that she was a woman of the stage 
was conclusive. Just where Danderton got its ideas 
of the stage it would have been difRcult to say — 
perhaps, from circus bill boards occasionally to be 
seen in the county seat. It was as impossible for it 
to conceive of a right minded woman on the stage as 
of a godless man in the pulpit. In either case, the 
individual became the incarnate idea. Therefore, 
Danderton had boycotted Madame Carola. 

As yet the singer had not become aware of this. 
On her first Sunday in the village she had walked 
over to the little church that stood among its graves 
at the foot of the street she lived on. In her selection 
of the church she had been mainly governed by the 
fact that of the several she had seen it was the only 
one that seemed enveloped by the dim, religious 
light, but her choice was unf ortimate, for to those of 
Danderton who did not worship there, and they were 
the majority, it stood for little better than a compro- 
mise between worldliness and idolatry. Later, its 
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rector had called upon the stranger, but as he was a 
man of single estate his visit set no precedent for the 
females of Danderton, and Carola's door remained 
undarkened by any woman save herself. 

Yet evidences were not lacking that the stranger 
was desirous of making a favorable impression. Not 
only had she gone quietly to church on Simday, and 
already made several purchases in the village stores, 
but when the cranking up of her automobile before 
her front gate had served to renew echoes of his 
youth in Mrs. Winslow's lethargic old horse, hitched 
at the moment before her door, Carola had sent her 
chauffeur across to express her regrets and her solici- 
tude. Matilda's reception of the overture had been 
neither courteous nor truthful. She had better things 
to do, she had told the young man, than to be watch- 
ing out of her front window the antics of her horse, 
however outrageously brought about. This answer 
was the first pinch of the mailed hand of Dander- 
ton's respectability. 

Ten days had barely elapsed when Danderton's 
smouldering resentment of the singer's intrusion was 
fanned into a horrid blaze by the sight of the village 
hack driving up, and depositing at Carola's gate a 
yoimg man with several bulky travelling cases and 
bags. The worst had come to pass ! The young man 
was Carola's business manager, but Matilda Win- 
slow could hardly have been expected to surmise that. 
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and she sat late that night by the unlighted window 
of her bed-room^ watching through the trees the lights 
in Carola's house across the way, and imagining 
things that would have made an extra Canterbury 
Tale. 

Ejitirely imconscious of this pious vigil on her be- 
half, Carola was taking her guest to task. 

" And so you think this little indulgence of mine 
merely another instance of my erraticism, another ill- 
considered whim — though you are too polite to- 
night to put it so ! Why should I be denied the sane 
pleasures of the ordinary happy woman — that for- 
tunate creature whose life is all her own, or her 
children's? " 

As she spoke, Carola tossed aside her half smoked 
cigarette, and looked at her companion as he lay on 
the many cushioned settee, his fair head enveloped in 
lazy spirals of heavy smoke. 

" And what earthly harm is there in it? '* she went 
on, her serious eyes lifting to his face. " It isn't nice 
of you to scold me so. Max. It isn't a bit nice of you, 
before I am fairly settled in my little Eden, to come 
down into it with your cloven hoof, and shatter my 
satisfaction in it." 

Revell smiled, whimsically. He was, indeed, not 
a little taken aback by the earnestness of her protest. 

"What a character you are giving me!" he 
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laughed. "' I did not mean to shatter your Eden. If 
it pleases you so much, I've no more to say." 

But Carola, to RevelPs surprise, maintained her 
seriousness. 

"Just because it's not New York!" she re- 
proached him further. " New York, the abomi- 
nable ! I'm sorry I let you know where I was coming. 
Oh! I'll sign the contracts, now you've brought them 
— to-morrow after breakfasL Why do you smile? " 

" Did I smile? Perhaps, at the canniness of ge- 
nius." 

" Didn't you come expecting me to sign them? 
To be sure I like money. This will wipe out the ex- 
pense of this little house." 

Revell laughed outright, his amused glance resting 
first on her, then going slowly about the costly fur- 
nishings of the room. 

" It nuis through your fingers like water from an 
old hat," he said, humor making his eyes very kindly. 
" You will die poor yet, if I don't watch ouL" 

She lifted her shoulders with an indifferent air. 

" I have no use for money except as money," she 
replied. " Besides, I have plenty, and no one, man 
or woman, works harder to make iL" 

She crossed the room, seated herself at a tiny desk, 
and took up a pen. 

" Give me those papers," she said, " and let's get 
it over. You are sure they're all right? " 
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" Sure. All right ! " he added, coming up. 
" What more do you want for a few songs? " 

" To be sure I get the price. That's all." 

She signed quickly, not pausing to read over the 
papers. 

" I've implicit confidence in your ability to earn 
money," she affirmed, smiling up at him. 

He signed his own name. 

" You should have," he returned, drily, " when 
you make it for me so easily." 

She watched him glance at the signatures, wave 
the papers a moment, and re-fold them, finally 
pocketing them. 

" Now, in the morning you may be off." 

" I nearly choked on that abominable train to-day. 
Fm going to wait for a thimder shower before I take 
it again. Do I jar your rusdc seclusion so painfully 
that you have to order me to be gone? " 

'' Not at all. I'm glad to have you for as long as 
you care to stay — if you can stand it. You know 
I work all the morning, most of the afternoon, and 
some of the evening." 

She seemed to hesitate, still sitdng at the little 
desk, her hands aimlessly adjusting this and that ob- 
ject upon it. She spoke with a noticeable cautious- 
ness that yet had in it the flattery of confidence. 

" About my being here. Max. I've a reason in it 
beyond just my fancy. It is a serious reason; per- 
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haps, the most serious in my life. That is all I can 
tell you now, but I wanted you to know so much. 
Ordinarily, I would not mind having you think me 
merely whimsical. This time, to my surprise, I do." 

" Thank you. Of course, I was half in joke, any 
way, in all I said." 

** And, now," she said, rising, " I think we had 
better go to bed. You can have your breakfast when 
and where you want it, but I come down for mine 
about eight." 

Revell lingered a little after Carola had gone. 
Their friendship was now one of many years, a 
friendship which, while characterized by a close in- 
timacy, had never ripened by a touch into any more 
sentimental emotion than that of almost masculine 
good fellowship. And Revell knew that in spite of 
Carola's allurement, of a temperamental sensuousness 
evinced in all of her sympathies, it never would be 
any different, believing that neither of them would 
ever have it so. By degrees their business relations 
had become mutually exclusive. She had no other 
manager: he had no other star. Being able to dic- 
tate her own terms, Carola was of no organization, 
singing her engagements practically at her own pleas- 
ure. The concert tour in certain Canadian cities, 
which she had just that night agreed to, was to ante- 
date her engagement for opera in New York during 
the regular season. 
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Under his badinage this night he had been aware 
of some fine change in Carola's usual manner toward 
him. Her personal welcome had been cordial, his 
business arrangements for her had gratified her, but 
something too intangible to be called constraint had 
been felt by him from the moment of their meeting. 
Her last words, uttered as he had immediately recog- 
nized under the stress of an emotion held in leash, set 
him thinking very gravely now. 

He had often wondered what was her story back 
of that brilliant light of her fame, beyond which no 
one ever saw. That even to him she had never allud- 
ed to it in any way assured him that her silence had 
meaning. He knew her too well not to be aware that 
much at least of the seriousness of her life must be 
due to causes outside of her naturally vivacious tem- 
perament. The occasional sadness of her mood he 
realized could have its reason in nothing of that part 
of her career which he knew so intimately well, for it 
was a sadness too sombre for the serious endeavor of 
her life to account for fully. Though the moods were 
not frequent, they were not readily forgotten by the 
few who saw them. Revell felt intuitively that his 
coming now had taken Carola, as it were, off her 
guard. 

After he had gone to his room, and undressed, the 
thought persisted. Lowering his light, he stood by 
the open window, the warm perfumes of the night 
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about him, the houses of the village, long since 
wrapped in slumber, as silent as the abodes of the 
dead. About the house the tall magnolias towered, 
grim as sentinels on watch. After the myriad noises 
of the great metropolis the pervading stillness seemed 
a palpable thing. Revell was most unwontedly op- 
pressed. 

The feeling carried over into the morning. He 
found his way down stairs before Carola had ap* 
peared, and wandered rather aimlessy about the 
large entrance room, his glances going from the few 
exquisite Japanese prints on the green walls to the 
low lines of the book shelves, from the Delft tiles of 
brilliant lustre about the huge fire place, glowing iri- 
descently in the morning sunbeams, to the intruding 
honeysuckle and ancient rose vine at the open win- 
dow in whose deteriorated blossoms seemed to have 
been distilled an extra sweetness mellowed of old age. 
It was some time before Carola came down. 

He was amazed, as he often had been, at the won- 
derful youthf ulness of her, and he told her so, frankly 
admiring. 

'' It's only because I enjoy upiplt things," she said, 
smiling. ** If women would shun complex enjoy- 
ments they would keep their complexions. Did you 
rest well?'* 

" Wonderfully." 

"Do you know," she said, as they went in to 
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breakfast, " a little touch of this sort of life makes 
me very weary of the other, Max? " 

" But would a bigger touch? " 

"Yes. I am perfectly sincere. If it were big 
enou^ I believe the other world would melt away 
as a mist in the sim." 

RevelPs incredulity was evident. 

" Yet if you haven't reason to be satisfied with 
what life has brought you, I'd like — may be I 
wouldn't like — to know the one who has! " 

She smiled, her lips touched to wistfulness. 

" I happen to have been bom a woman. Do you 
know what that means? " 

" Divine discontent? " 

She was silent, buttering her muffin. His mood 
veered to meet hers as it might. 

" I alwajrs think of you as a happy woman, on the 
whole." 

"" Sometimes I have almost succeeded in thinking 
so myself." 

He spoke with impulsive candor. 

" Has my coming here annoyed you in any way? " 

" It has reminded me of what I wanted to forget 
— for a time." 

" I am sorry; but how was I to know? " 

" You weren't. I feel very contrite for that piece 
of rudeness, Max. I hardly knew myself." 

The servant came and went. Revell asked : 
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" What has gone wrong? Anything that I can 
help to mend? " 

" Only by forgetting it. Nothing has gone wrong 
since I have known you." 

He was quick to catch the implied reservation, but 
he said no more. 

After breakfast, she said : 

" I always take an early walk. Be ready to join 
me in ten minutes." 

A little later they were going down the path be- 
tween the magnolias in the first sweet freshness of 
the morning. 

" You have near neighbors," observed Revell, his 
glance on Matilda Winslow's cognizant windows. 

" But they are not neighborly. I begin to sus- 
pect I am a Pariah. Is it not odd? " 

They crossed the road, and climbing the steps cut 
in the red clay bank, gained the earth side-walk op- 
posite. At the morning hour few were abroad, and 
the street lay before them like the setting of some 
rustic drama awaiting the entrance of the actors. A 
buggy with its spiritless horse hitched to a ring in a 
tree trunk was the only movable object in view. 

" I suppose," hazarded Revell, in response to Car- 
ola's question, " they have no idea who you are." 

" Doubtless, they've got no further than specula- 
tion as to what I am," Carola returned. " I don't 
feel altogether flattered." 
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"Why should you care?" Revell asked, indif- 
ferent. 

At the moment, the tall form of a woman ap- 
peared, coming out of one of the near-by stores. 

It was Seraphine Fisher, and when she saw Carola 
and her companion approaching it was as though a 
galvanic shock ran through her gaunt frame. She 
had little time for thought, but so quickly did she 
think to the purpose that her actions were stamped 
as the result of former processes of reasoning. As she 
could not avoid meeting them, she ostentatiously bent 
her gaze upon the ground at her feet, and, as they 
drew abreast, swept her skirts aside as though from 
pollution. The whole thing was so deliberate that 
there was left no room for misapprehension of the 
intention. 

Revell, looking aside at Carola, a laugh upon his 
lips, checked it in surprise at the sight of her per- 
turbed face. 

" How pleasant that makes me feel ! " she mur- 
mured. " Does my pride need such stringent leav- 
ening. Max? " 

" Hush ! " he said. " Here is another one." 

For Sue SpofFord, coming out of the dry goods 
store where she had been to leave some of her em- 
broidery on sale, had witnessed the little incident, 
and with lips set and eyes defiant, had followed in 
Scraphine's wake. She was a modest little figure in 
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her old black bombazine which had seen innumerable 
turnings, and her hands shook somewhat in their 
black silk mitts, but her head was held resolute, and 
her steps did not falter. On Revell, she bestowed 
scant regard, but her eyes rested for some moments 
steadily on Carola's face, and as she drew near, she 
bowed. 

"'Good morning. It's a pleasant day," she said, 
and passed on, her heart beating absurdly. 

Carola, who had responded with pleased good na- 
ture, turned impulsively to Revell. 

" At least," he assured her, " there are rival fac- 
tions. This becomes interesting." 

" It is very unpleasant. Q)uldn't you see the lit- 
tle woman was forcing herself to do it? Of course, 
it makes no real difference, and yet it does. It 
hurts." 

"How absurd of you to give it a thought! 
They are not used to strangers, that's all. Perhaps, 
I frightened them." 

Carola threw off her evident chagrin. 

" Really," she said, with a little laugh, " it's my 
first hissing." 

She paused before the door of the store, her brows 
drawn in an amusing perplexity. 

"Let me think a minute. I always make it a 
point to buy something when I'm out, and talking 
with you I forgot to decide what. There's so little 
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to choose from once you get inside, and I simply 
can't ask for any more dress goods. They will begin 
to wonder why I don't wear them. Come on. I'll 
trust to the inspiration of the moment." 

It did not fail her. Almost the first thing her 
glance fell on was Sue Spofford's embroidery. She 
lifted it up in genuine admiration. 

"Where did you get it?** she asked the sleek 
clerk, forgetful for the moment of discretion. " I 
must have it — all ! ** 

"It's Miss Sue Spofford's work," the young 
man told her, unpleasantly obsequious. " The lady 
who spoke to you. Ma'am, on the street just now. 
It's her livelihood. She'll be mighty pleased to have 
found so quick and generous a customer." 

" There's no generosity about it," returned Carola, 
curtly. " The work is exquisitely fine. I'd like to 
leave my order for the next she brings in — for all 
she brings you." 

Revell walked away to hide his smile. 

" Now watch Miss Spofford's prices go up," he 
said, laughingly, as they went out again upon the 
street. " What a child you are ! What would you 
do without me to manage your affairs? " 

"What I did before you found me worth your 
while to drop all your other affairs to manage," she 
observed, laughing, too. " They should go up. It 
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was ridiculously cheap. Did you see how beautiful 
it really is? " 

" Now, which way? " he asked. " I see a square 
of three sides, and a Grecian temple in the centre. Is 
this all of Danderton? " 

" The temple is the Court House, post-ofBce, and 
lock-up. We'll come back by it later for our mail. 
If you lifted your eyes beyond the square you'd see 



a view." 



She led him toward it, walking with her free 
grace, as much at home on the red clay roads as ever 
on city streets, and on the brow of a hill she paused, 
appealing to him with comprehensive gesture of her 
arms. 

" Did you ever see bluer moimtains? " she asked, 
enjoying his enjoyment. " In the evening they be- 
come purple, purple as amethysts. I cannot tell you 
how I love them already. I say already," she inter- 
rupted herself with sudden inclination of confid- 
ence, — " you do not know that this is my father's 
native State, Max? " 

" I know only that you are American." He spoke 
intimately, too. " The world knows so little about 
the real you. I have often wondered. Is that what 
Carola means? " 

She nodded. 

" I have thought it strange no one ever guessed, 
though I would rather they did not. Some day, per- 
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haps, I can tell you more, Max. We are such good 
friends, you and I." 

" And Fm so proud of it," he said. 

She looked up, the wistful tenderness about her 
mouth bringing his affection for her very near the 
surface. 

" I think you know," he added, " that anything 
that concems you touches me very deeply, too." 

"Don't I?" 

Her quick smile, very womanly in its loyal sym- 
pathy, lingered about her lips as she stood, looking 
over the rolling valleys and wooded hills to the dis- 
tant stretches of the Blue Ridge, the red roads vein- 
ing like arteries the breasts of the dimpling land, the 
intense blue of the sky unbroken except where a sin- 
gle buzzard soared, a tiny black speck, near the 
liquid gold of the sun. 

It was as they were going back, and had just come 
within view of the village square, that a girl walking 
quickly before them caught RevelPs notice. His ex- 
cited exclamation focussed Carola's attention upon 
her also. 

" If you hadn't been with me in the flesh," he 
cried, " Fd have been willing to swear that girl was 
you. If you want to see yourself as others see you, 
there you are ! " 

Carola, her gaze upon the girl, made no answer. 
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Revell had not noticed the absorbed interest with 
which her attention had been seized at his words. 

" Did you ever see her before? " he asked. " I 
wonder who she can be ! " 

Carola shook her head, silent. She was following 
every motion of the girl before her with avid eyes. 

" Danderton stands redeemed. Now, if her face 
is anywhere near so good to look at — " 

Revell broke off suddenly. 

Theodosia at this moment paused for a lumbering 
f ami wagon and its mules to crawl by that she might 
cross over to the post-ofRce, and, turning, faced Car- 
ola and Revell as they drew near. She gave no sign 
of recognition, but some subtle quality of interest 
in her look was friendly. Her glance lingered on 
Carola's face. Then she went on. 

" Lord ! Lord ! " cried Revell. " Do they grow 
that kind down here? " 

Carola's laugh, uneven, immirthful, brought his 
eyes sharply aroimd to his companion. 

"Let us walk on a little way," she said, as he 
thought with quite unwarranted impatience. 

"Why?" he demurred. "Aren't we going to 
the post-ofRce, too? " 

" As we come back," said Carola, determinedly. 

" Why not now? I see nothing down this naked 
road." 

" I do. My pleasure, as xisual, Max." 
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Her parasol shielded her face. He could not see 
the pallor that had coldly overspread it. He thought 
her provokingly perverse. 

" How absurd even the most sensible woman can 
be ! " he complained " I didn't stare at the girl, and 
her eyes were all for you, any way.** 

"G)me, then." Carola stopped, and turned 
slowly back. '* Does a pretty face make you always 
80 cross, Max? " 

" I cross ! " His vexation spoke frankly. " I 
never knew you so contrary before ! " 

She did not seek to justify herself, walking beside 
him in a heavy abstraction. 

But when they had threaded their way among the 
waiting vehicles, and reached the post-office door, 
Theodosia had already gone. 



CHAPTER IV 



WORLDS OPEN 



When she had mailed her letters, Theodosia crossed 
the street, and, doing an errand for her mother in one 
of the stores, had gone on down the road Carola and 
Revell had just retraced, her spirits in an unusual 
flutter over her chance encounter with the singer of 
whom she had heard so much. Though she had never 
seen a play or heard an opera, and though her knowl- 
edge of the contemporary stage was most meagre, for 
her mother did not encourage the reading of current 
magazines or journals, Theodosia, browsing among 
the volumes in the library at home, had read of Mrs. 
Siddons, and knew the English stage through the 
pages of Charles Lamb and Hazlitt, and the glories 
of Italian opera by what she had read of Malibran 
and Patti, Gerster and Nilson in Victorian novel and 
volume of reminiscence. In the large eight volume 
Shakespeare she had as a child delighted in the steel 
engravings of Macready and Charlotte Cushman, 
Garrick and Keene and the Kembles in their famous 
roles, and if she had never heard of modem musical 
comedy, or of the wickedness of soubrettes, and knew 
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nothing of the recent movement in music drama, or 
the realism of the theatre, the idea of the stage held 
its allurement for her not the less, rather all the more. 
Earle, who had heard Carola both abroad and in New 
York, had told Theodosia enough of that singer's 
fame to fire her imagination and invest Carola with 
an interest and curiosity which were unique in her 
experience. 

The girl had finally elected to put her decision to 
call upon the singer into action this day. What had 
hitherto delayed her in doing this had been a shrink- 
ing from the element of deception which the step 
possessed. She meant to tell her mother after it had 
been taken: to do so before would, she knew, be 
prohibitive. Earle's disapproval, also, had had a 
deterring effect. Like most impetuous natures, Theo- 
dosia was easily influenced where her affections were 
involved, and it was no unusual thing with her that 
just when her opposition had been the most deter- 
mined was her yielding most complete. Yet in this 
matter she had held her will sternly to its appointed 
path. 

Earle's lack of sympathy had puzzled and dis- 
tressed her. She could not reconcile his opposition 
with their good fellowship. To gainsay him so pos- 
itively as she had done, and intended further to do, 
hurt Theodosia even more than running counter to 
her mother's only too well known wishes. Her dis- 
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obedience of Camilla's desires, even the deception 
involved, was buttressed in Theodosia's mind by the 
urging of insistent principle. Her ignoring Earless 
opinions marked a divergence of their old relations 
from which Theodosia shrank — which left some- 
thing sore about her heart. She had told her mother 
that she did not love Vivian Earle, and she had 
thought it true. She did not know that antagonism, 
dissatisfaction, distaste, even, are often symptoms of 
the innoculation of love. Men have been known 
to die of diseases which they did not suspect they had, 
and more than one woman has come into the full 
flower of her love through the rash of f retf ulness and 
discontent with the one beloved. 

So it was that this day Theodosia could not dis- 
miss thought of Earle's displeasure from her mind. 
That, knowing him so well, she should have mag- 
nified this displeasure into a thing absurdly dispro- 
portionate to what Earle actually felt was merely a 
more conclusive evidence, if an unconscious one to 
her, of the real state of her affection for him. Earle 
seldom pursued an object difficult of attainment 
when the resultant profit was to accrue to another. 
Contention in itself annoyed him: its provocation 
alone delighted him. Having succeeded in arousing 
Theodosia's antagonism with r^ard to her visit to 
Carola, his own interest in the matter had ceased. 

Theodosia went on now down the simny street. 
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curiously tossed between the excitement of anticipa- 
tion and a lively remorse. She met no one on the 
lonely street — it was hardly more than a road, run- 
ning past the few straggling old houses and vacant 
fields. The day, wami and somnolent, was luistirred 
by any breeze, so that a negro idly strolling along 
before Theodosia was continually enveloped in the 
clouds of smoke from his pipe, lifting and falling as 
a drapery about his head and shoulders as he moved. 
Once beyond the railroad, Theodosia turned, and, 
crossing an open space, went up among the sombre 
trees that shaded the unpainted walls of the old 
Spofford house. She knew she would find Sue Spof- 
ford at home, and that voluble little lady greeted her 
from the railless veranda where she was watering her 
geraniums. 

" So fast you walk, child ! " she cried. " I wonder 
there is anything of you left. I wish I had your 
energy." 

" You have ten times my energy better directed. 
Miss Sue. Your clever fingers are never idle." 

" If they were my stupid stomach would starve. It 
has become second nature to me now. I am sure if 
there is a needle and thread put in my coffin with me 
my fingers will go on embroidering. But come in. 
Pve something to tell you. The glare hurts my poor 
eyes." 
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" Fve something to tell you, too. I met her just 
now, Miss Sue — Madame Carola." 

Sue Spofford turned about in her bare, echoing 
hall, its few pieces of old mahogany almost lost in 
the great space, and paused with her hand on the 
brass knob of her drawing-room door. 

" So did I, Dosia. And do you know what I did? 
I spoke to her ! " 

" Really ! " cried the girl, " I only looked at her. 
Do you know I thought she seemed rather startled. 
Wasn't that funny? " 

" Small wonder," said the little lady, " after what 
I saw happen this morning. Take off your things, 
dear, and put them anywhere you please. This isn't 
Matilda Winslow's drawing-room, thank the Lord." 

Theodosia put her hat and gloves on the thin, wine 
colored old piano, and sat down. Miss Spofford 
was already seated by her carved Empire table, em- 
broidery in hand. 

What happened, Miss Sue? " 
rd never have spoken in the world — never 
would have dared to — had I not seen with my own 
eyes that cannibal loving Seraphine Fisher insult the 
woman on the open street. Drew her skirts aside, 
Dosia, so they would not be contaminated! Sera- 
phine's skirts, mind you ! You can generally see the 
dirt on them in a thimder storm." 

" Go on," urged Theodosia, smiling. 
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" That's all. I was standing on the steps of old 
Fisher's store where I'd gone to place some work. If 
I thought any of it would ever get on Seraphine's un- 
derclothes, I'd be tempted to leave needles in it. But 
none of that lot will, at least. Oh ! there is more to 
tell — the best of all. How forgetful of me ! 
Madame Carola, it seems, went into the store — it's 
a robber's den, Dosia — and saw my work, and 
bought every yard of it. And what's more, she left 
an order for all I take there ! " 

"' How splendid. Miss Sue ! I knew she was kind 
the moment I saw her face." 

Sue Spofford dropped her work, and looked up 
quickly, her withered cheeks flushing painfully. 

"Kind! What do you mean, Dosia"? If I 
thought — if I thought she had done it for charity — " 

" Miss Sue ! " 

Theodosia's eyes filled. She was speechless in her 
contrition over her awkwardness. 

" You see," went on Miss Spofford, her keen eyes 
growing meditative, " she bought it just after I had 
tried to atone for Seraphine's ill-breeding. That 
gaby of a clerk doubtless told her who I was, and all 
about me. His ankles almost caught fire in his haste 
to get out here to tell me all about it. Do you think 
she did, Dosia? " 

" Miss Sue,'* cried the girl, " if you try to imagine 
any such thing I'll never come to see you again. She 
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bought it because she loves beautiful things, of 
course. You know it yourself." 

" rd hoped so." She resumed her needle. " Any- 
way, the money is very welcome. Gold, child. I 
haven't seen so much gold since Wheeler's raiders 
were here. I shouldn't have said what I did about 
poor Charley Blount. He isn't to blame if his blood 
is oil and it seeps through his hair, or that his tongue 
swings in the middle like a pump handle. My own 
does, too." 

" It doesn't. And every one knows your heart is 
gold." 

" I'd take more of it in my purse, then, and less 
imder my ribs, God knows, but, perhaps, prosperity 
would spoil me. I certainly seem very cross today, 
after my windfall. Where did you see Madame 
Carola? Was she alone? " 

" No. Some man was with her. Do you really 
think. Miss Sue, that they will ask her to leave the 
village?" 

Miss Spofford, looking at Theodosia over her 
glasses, managed by some instinct to thread her 
needle without seeing it. 

" My dear," she said, " when you get to be my age 
you will have learned that your real Pharisee never 
lets an occasion slip by to thank his God, and offer 
up his unclean meat for a sacrifice. Matilda is neg- 
lecting the heathen to gather facts about Madame 
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Carola's past, as she calls it. People without pasts, 
or futures, of their own are always finding them for 
others. She'll ferret out something, no doubt. Then 
she'll strike." 

"But what," asked Theodosia, "can she find 
out? " 

Miss Spofford shook her gray curls. 

" Don't ask me ! Anything ! That she has sung 
Cherubino in tights ! That she has a divorced hus- 
band, or hasn't him! By the way, once I saw 
Cherubino in tights, a very pretty sight, too, it 
was ! " 

" Why," asked Theodosia, reproach in her tones, 
did you never tell me you had heard operas? " 
Only two or three in the long ago — Patti in 
her youth, and Christine Nilson. I wonder if there 
are any to compare with them now! I believe 
Madame Carola is considered very great, but how 
can one act and sing, too ! They say she does." 

"Vivian says she is wonderful. Oh! dear! I 
suppose I'll never hear an opera till I get to 
Heaven." 

" Dosia, dear ! There'll be no opera in Heaven 
— though come to think about it, I'd rather listen 
to Mozart than Toplady. What queer ideas you 
put into my head, child ! " 

" I don't believe there is any place called Heaven. 
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Do you, really, Miss Sue? Vivian says it*s a 
state — " 

Sue Spofford held up protesting hands. 

" Don't try to involve me in questions of celes- 
tial geography, Dosia. Arithmetic and Geography 
always dazed me. I don't concern myself much 
about the hereafter. The here is about all I can 
struggle with. May be when I get very old, and 
my eyes go, and the Wolf actually forces himself 
in at the door, Fll have time to think of Heaven 
and Hell — if he's not very hungry ! " 

*' In the meantime," said Theodosia, wisely, " you 
think exactly as I do." 

" Perhaps ! There's one thing I must think about, 
and that's our dinner. You have come to dine with 
me?" 

" Yes. And afterwards I am going to call on 
Madame Carola." 

Folding up her work, Sue Spofford twisted off her 
gold rimmed glasses — they had been her mother's, 
and did not exactly fit either her nose or her eyes — 
and laid them on top of the embroidery. Then she 
closed her work table, and got up. 

" You're a plucky girl, Dosia. I'd go with you, 
only it's Wednesday, and I'd like to witness the 
effect of your audacity upon Seraphine and Matilda. 
Besides it will be rather nice not to throw both of 
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our bombs into Matilda's camp at once. Til go 
to-morrow. " 

" It is you who are plucky. I've nothing to lose, 
but you will become anathema." 

" I don't care. I am good and tired wasting the 
proceeds of my embroidery on the heathen, any way. 
It has long been my conviction, Dosia, that we might 
be doing much better to spread plain bread and 
butter in our own land than the Gospel where 
they've a very good substitute for it already, and 
don't very much want it. There, now, you know 
my idea of Heaven and Hell in a nutshell, and I'm 
sorry it won't get you any better dinner, either! 
I've let Susan go home to-day before cooking dinner. 
I often do, so as to have her here to get breakfast. 
Will you sit here, or come into the. kitchen with 
me?'* 

" The kitchen, of course, though I love this dear 
old room. It is the sweetest, coolest place in sum- 
mer." 

" Yes," Sue Spofford commented, glancing about 
her. " It gets so frightfully cold in winter that it 
never quite warms up." 

As they crossed the hall, her hostess halted, turn- 
ing to Theodosia. 

" I forgot to tell you. An impertinent young man 
from the North got in here the other day — it seems 
they still know how to get into our houses — and 
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offered me two hundred and fifty dollars for those 
two old chairs. He said he was down here collecting 
antiques. I asked him if he included the human ar- 
ticle also. I wish you could have seen his face ! " 

" You didn't sell them, Miss Sue? " 

" Sell them," said the little lady, moving on. " I 
told him my great-grandfather had died in one, 
sitting bolt upright reading Aristophanes, and that 
I had used the other until its broken back had nearly 
killed me, and genuine Sheraton or not I preferred 
to leave what little I had left to having any more 
of it leave me. But I cried my eyes out over that 
two hundred and fifty dollars after he had gone, 
which shows you, Dosia, what an old fool I am." 

" I'm glad you didn't let him take them. What's 
two hundred and fifty dollars ! " 

" What, indeed," sighed Sue Spofford, " when you 
haven't got them ! " 

She stopped in her pantry, looking about her in 
a bewildered way. 

"Your dinner will be very simple," she said. 
" That is it will if that old thief of a namesake of 
mine hasn't taken it with her. Do you know she 
had the supreme effrontery yesterday, when she 
came to tell me she was going for the day, to let 
two jars of my best marmalade be sticking shame- 
lessly out of her basket ! Then talk to me of your 
heathen! Of course, no one would take Matilda 
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Winslow's marmalade. Not if they had once tasted 
it! It's like shoe leather." 

She reached down with a profound sigh of relief 
the roast fowl she had been seeking. 

" You see," she said. " She was getting ready 
to take it. If I hadn't found it, or had forgotten it 
was here, — and I always do forget — it would have 
roosted in her basket to-morrow." 

" And yet, Dosia," Miss Spofford went on, plac- 
ing a salad on a tray together with certain dishes she 
needed, " when I didn't have a dollar in the house 
last year, and couldn't pay her her wages, that old 
wretch came to me with twenty-five dollars of her 
savings, and begged me to use it, and wept when 
I wouldn't. I told her it would be robbing Peter 
to pay Susan. How can I discharge loyalty like 
that! You may set the table, dear. Not a stroke 
do you do in the kitchen with that lovely dress." 

It was after their dinner, eaten in the high ceil- 
inged dining-room with its ponderous mahogany 
and its old-fashioned game and fruit pieces adorn- 
ing the dingy walls, that Theodosia, left alone in 
the drawing-room while Miss Spofford dressed for 
the meeting of the Ladies' Aid Society, began to 
have misgivings concerning her intended visit to 
Carola. That she would be the observed of all the 
observers in Mrs. Winslow's parlor gave her no 
qualms. That prospect she rather enjoyed, realizing 
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that whatever stitches those ladies might drop in 
their handiwork the thread of their gossip would 
be woven about her with exquisite relish and per- 
tinacity. But if Madame Carola herself should deny 
her admission, refuse at her very door, and in the 
concentrated eye of Danderton to receive her ! That 
thought struck chill at the heart of Theodosia. 

Sue Spofford scouted the idea. 

" They are very human, these great artists, after 
all," she told the girl, as they went along the after- 
noon street, " and this one certainly has a very kind 
heart. She'll be pleased to see you, child. Don't 
be frightened. Now, with me, it's different. Why 
should she care to see my shabby gentility? Youth 
is always welcome. Just remember you're a Berris- 
ford, and as good as anybody! Now walk slowly 
while I go on ahead to Matilda's. I'm the one 
whose knees ought to shake. I feel a veritable wolf 
in sheep's clothing, or a sheep in a wolf's, I don't 
know which. Come to see me soon. I'll be bursting 
at mouth and ears." 

Theodosia watched her friend go on, and after a 
moment followed more slowly, turning in at the 
wicket gate to the short avenue of magnolias that 
led to Carola's rejuvenated cottage, and lifting and 
letting fall with faltering hand the shining brass 
knocker on the white door. 

She was admitted with almost disconcerting 
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promptness, the servant returning to her at once to 
announce that his mistress would be down imme- 
diately. 

The girl waited, the spice of the unusual adven- 
ture making her breathe rapidly, her eyes brilliant. 
She had never been in such a room before, the soft 
gray of its silk panelled walls, its shuttered win- 
dows screened by gauzy, smoke-like curtains, its 
cool, sweet fragrance. Rugs of jewel-like hues, 
exquisitely subdued, lay about on the polished floor. 
There were no pictures, but silver sconces of beau- 
tiful design held large candles, and bowls of jade 
with crimson roses were on delicate shining tables. 
Some mediaeval ivories, tinted to a mellow love- 
liness by age, were on the carven mantel. 

Theodosia sighed with a sense of delicious con- 
tent. The portals of her world had opened. 

Her hostess was coming across the wide room be- 
yond. Theodosia*s nervousness fluttered, and van- 
ished utterly at sight of her. Carola came up, her 
hands extended, the long lines of her figure revealed 
in the artful simplicity of the trailing gray gown 
that encased her as a leaf its flower. Her eyes held 
the girl's, luminous, searching. And then she spoke. 

"You have made me very happy. Miss Berris- 
ford." 

Still with Theodosia's hand in hers, she led the 
girl to a small, low sofa, drew her down, and sat 
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slightly sidewise that she might the better see her, 
her own back to the curtained window. 

"I am very glad that you should be my first 
visitor in Danderton," she said, her voice thrilling 
Theodosia by some inexplicable quality of sweet- 
ness. 

The girl looked up, a slow sense of the need of 
apology tinting the clear softness of her cheeks with 
a faint flush. 

" I fear Danderton is rather shy of strangers." 

" Yet I like the little town. Its quaintness ap- 
peals to me." 

Carola spoke slowly. There was a dulcet tremor 
in the low tones that again stirred Theodosia 
vaguely. 

"I have wondered how you ever found it, 
Madame Carola." 

" Quite by accident, at first. Some mishap on the 
main road made them send my car over this line on 
to Atlanta. I saw your wonderful mountains, and, 
later, I determined to be here near them." 

" Before I was bom," said Theodosia, and Car- 
ola's eyes lifted, suddenly, " the place was quite a 
resort for the low country families. We still wake 
up in summer when some of them come up to 
the old places. And then we go to sleep again." 

" It sounds so comfortable." 

Theodosia laughed a little shyly. 
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" And I am not even of Danderton," she added. 

" You do not live, then, in the village? " 

" Oh ! no. I am four miles away, Madame." 

There came a little silence, which Carola broke. 

" I thought you seemed — diflFerent, Miss Berris- 
ford. You are diflFerent, are you not?" 

" Danderton would tell you very diflFerent." 

There was another pause. 

" I should like to hear something of your home." 
The woman's voice fell softly, almost in a whisper 
upon the soimdless quiet. "Have you parents?" 

" A mother only. I do not remember my father." 

" Tell me — about your mother." 

Theodosia hesitated. Looking at her hostess, she 
saw the heavy lashes veiling her eyes quiver. The 
girl sighed. 

" My poor mother ! " 

It was very still in the cool gray room. Carola, 
bending her gaze upon the crimson damask of the 
roses on the table at her side, was waiting. Remem- 
bering suddenly Earle's assertion that the singer 
would have no interests in common with her, Theo- 
dosia shyly apologized. 

Carola turned. 

" Really, I am much interested. Please go on. 
Miss Berrisford. You were speaking of your mother. 
Is she not strong? " 
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" Yes, and no. She is blind. She is — she has 
always been — very unhappy." 

Carola reached over, and drew from the pale jade 
bowl one of the crimson roses. It glowed against 
her gray body like a bleeding heart. Her face was 
hidden as she looked down at the flower. 

" That must be terrible," she murmured, " for 
her, and for you." She lifted her head, an inscrut- 
able emotion sweeping her face like a pale flame. 

Theodosia, silent, fearing she had said too much, 
stooped, as the rose slipped from Carola's fingers, 
and picked it up. 

"It is your life I should be asking you about, 
Madame Carola," she ventured, very charming in 
the naivete that colored her voice with the under 
ripple of a laugh. " Your wonderful life that even 
we down here in the cotton fields have heard about." 

Her listener had started. Now she spoke with a 
curious hesitation, a fleeting smile, like the spirit 
of a sigh, brushing her sensitive lips. 

" My life ! Sometimes, Miss Berrisford, it seems 
to me that I have no life of my own. I live so many 
lives at such a cost, and they are so soon over, dying 
over the footlights as the audience turns away for 
its supper. But that is not nice of me, and you have 
been so friendly! Of course, I shall have much to 
talk with you about, to tell you, if you are going to 
be my friend. I hope you are." 
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" Thank you," Theodosia cried. " And they told 
mt you would not care to have me call on you, and 
might resent my coming." 

" They ! Danderton, you mean? " 

Theodosia flushed. 

" Danderton never troubles me. I meant my 
friend, the only person down here who has ever 
heard you sing." 

" For that," said Carola, brightening, " I shall 
always bear him, whoever he may be, a horrid 
grudge. Don't let your friend. Miss Berrisford," 
she added, with winning charm, " spoil my summer, 
I am taking much pleasure in being here. Tell me 
how you like my little house." 

" It is beautiful — quite wonderful when one re- 
calls what it was." 

" I like it," Carola said, simply. " I know of few 
things that give me more pleasure than making an 
old house impart its spirit to new needs. It is not 
at all like putting new wine in old bottles, is it? 
After a while, if you would care to see it, I shall 
show you my music room. I am very proud of it." 

"All Danderton," replied Theodosia, smiling, 
" has heard of your music room. They call it your 
theatre. Indeed, I should like to see it." 

Carola rose. 

" Come, then," she said. 

She moved before the girl, soft skirts sweeping 
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gracefully around her, the ease of her bearing deeply 
impressing Theodosia, As she walked on, she mo- 
tioned with fine gestures of her arms to the changes 
she had effected in the other rooms. 

'* And all just for a few weeks of the summer! " 
Theodosia cried, in admiration too frank to be cir- 
cumspect. 

Her companion stopped, suddenly. 

" I could not be happy for a day in an ugly house. 
I think my training has taught me one thing, Miss 
Berrisford, the practical value of perfection in little 
things. When one has striven for hours to get just 
the right color in a note, it teaches patience. All 
selfishness, you may say, but that is what art is, 
and success in art. That," and her face grew lumi- 
nous, " that, and selflessness ! " 

She moved on, quickly, easily. 

" I will atone for that serious little sermon. Miss 
Berrisford. I shall sing for you." 

She opened a door, and Theodosia entered the 
almost bare room beyond. In the centre, upon a 
slightly raised platform, stood a large piano, open. 

" I call it the Forge of Vulcan, Miss Berrisford. 
Theodosia is your name? " She faced the girl, with 
swift, impetuous impulse. " May I call you by it? " 

Theodosia, though wondering, gave a pleased as- 
sent. A curious speechlessness had come upon her. 
Over and over again Vivian Earless words recurred 
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to her: "Women like Madame Carola are in a 
class apart." It was true, and it explained to her 
much that might have puzzled otherwise. She had 
read of the impulsiveness of genius, its lack of con- 
ventional restraint, but never had she dreamed of 
a woman like this. In every way she seemed differ- 
ent, strange: but it was a difference and strange- 
ness that filled Theodosia with new visions* of per- 
fection. The manner in which Carola wore her 
clothes, the clothes themselves, the way in which she 
spoke and laughed, her grace and lissomeness both 
of body and mind! The girl had never realized 
before how plastic, how expressive, how finely sug- 
gestive through use and repression a woman might 
be. And this woman about whom climg the glamor 
of fame, of whom Earle had told her as having the 
world at her feet, whom men and women struggled 
and fought, pinched and denied themselves to hear 
in the great playhouses of the world, whose carriage 
he had seen men take from its horses and themselves 
drag through the open streets of large cities — this 
woman had received her with delightful ease, had 
asked to call her by her intimate name, was, of her 
own volition, going to sing for her ! Theodosia was 
impressed. She was awed. 

Smiling at the girl's seriousness, and well aware 
of its cause, Carola sat down to the piano, her fin- 
gers falling lightly among the keys as a summer 
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breeze passes over the sibilant stems of tall grasses. 

She sang, and when the last note had died away, 
Theodosia let her breath escape her in a little cry of 
delight and wonder. 

" I did not know anything could be so lovely ! I 
never knew what music was before ! If my mother 
might only hear you ! " 

Carola, who had smiled at the unaffected praise, 
grew suddenly very changed. Her hands slid from 
the key board, and she sat looking down at them 
as they lay in her lap. A swift quiver of intense 
emotion flamed in her face, and died away. She 
rose from the piano, turning to the wondering girl. 

" You are fond of music ! " 

Theodosia bowed. She feared her frank appre- 
ciation had in some way displeased the singer. Car- 
ola's manner, as she spoke, had been almost coldly 
indifferent. 

" There are times when I could hate it," she now 
averred, with quivering vehemence. She stopped, 
abruptly, in her quick pacing of the floor. " Theo- 
dosia — dear — for^ve me! I am not displeased, 
child. Don't look so concerned/* 

Theodosia, troubled and perplexed, rose to go. 

" No," pleaded Carola, " not just yet. We shall 
have some tea, and then, I hope, you will take a ride 
with me. My car is ready when we are. Don't 
refuse ! " 
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" I am afraid," said the girl, a touch of pride in 
her humility, " that I may amioy you." 

"Nothing would annoy me more than to have 
you refuse." 

" You are very kind," Theodosia murmured. 

In the outer room a servant had just placed a tray 
with the tea things upon a table. Carola began 
to pour the tea. 

" The third cup is not a superstition, nor yet for 
a possible caller," she explained, laughing. " I have 
a friend with me here for a few days, but he went 
out to send some telegrams. Ah ! there he comes now ! 
I want him to meet you, Theodosia." 

Revell, whistling an air from a popular musical 
comedy, could be seen through the open window 
coming debonairly up the walk, his straw hat in his 
hand. Carola herself opened the door for him, and, 
at sight of Theodosia, he paused, his whistling 
breaking oflF abruptly. 

" Max," said the singer, " this is Miss Berrisford, 
and we have already become such good friends that 
she lets me call her Theodosia. You are just in 
time to join us." 

She presented Revell formally to Theodosia. 

" Had I been allowed to have my way. Miss Ber- 
risford, — which I never am — " Revell said, laugh- 
ter in his eyes, " this introduction would have taken 
place this morning." 
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Theodosia's puzzled brows straightened with 
swift comprehension. It was Carola who said, her 
glance going amusedly from one to the other : 

" Miss Berrisford won't understand your imper- 
tinence. Max." 

" I think I do," Theodosia added, demurely can- 
did. "Was it you, Mr. Revell, with Madame 
Carola this morning? " 

" Yes, Miss Berrisford, but I may add, with all 
becoming modesty, that it is possible for me to 
stand alone/' 

Theodosia, not quite at her ease, made no reply. 

" Drink your tea. Max," counselled Carola, with 
meaning. 

" I can't. You've forgotten the sugar. Do you 
really enjoy tea, Miss Danderton? " 

For an instant Theodosia colored with shy re- 
sentment. Then she laughed outright. 

"That really is unkind, Mr. Revell," she an- 
swered. "And I am very sure that Danderton 
would not thank you either for so taking its name 



in vain." 



Revell, disgusted, set down his unfinished tea. 

"Talk about your cup that cheers but not in- 
ebriates," he said, taking up a gold case of cigar- 
ettes from the tray, his glance flashing across Car- 
ola's as he did so. " Forgive me, Miss Berrisford. 
After all, my absurd mistake merely means that 
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Danderton didn't exist for me until I met you. Til 
be perfectly honest, and tell you I think it the very 
jumping off place." 

" I do not in the least blame you," replied Theo- 
dosia, with grave assent, " though I cannot remem- 
ber ever being in any other place. That must seem 
very strange to you, Mr. Revell." 

*' It does. It makes me respect Danderton." 

" I hope, Theodosia," said Carola, her smile dis- 
araiing her words of any unkindness, " that your 
sense of humor is very plastic. It is seldom that Mr. 
Revell throws himself so much upon any one's 
mercy. And, now, if we will have no more tea, let 
us go for our ride." 

She excused herself for a moment to get ready, 
and when Theodosia had drawn on her gloves, 
Revell suggested that they go out and wait in the 
car at the gate. 

"And you forgive me, Miss Berrisford, for my 
awkward blunder? " he asked, as they went down 
the steps. " I am not usually so clumsy." 

" There is nothing to forgive," Theodosia assured 
him. She did not know whether she liked him, was 
not sure, either, that she did right in thus going 
ahead of their hostess. She felt somewhat at a loss 
how to treat this man. The first pleasure she had 
experienced in her visit was threatened with a vague 
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regret, a sense of being misplaced. Had Earle been 
right, after all, she wondered. 

" What is it. Miss Berrisford? '' 

Theodosia raised questioning eyes. 

*' Your face is wonderfully expressive," he said, 
*• but it leaves one guessing, after all." 

His regard, kindly but keen, annoyed Theodosia. 
She missed something in this man : rather she f oimd 
in him some intangible quality she was not used to. 
She colored delicately, her head tilting slightly 
upward. 

I do not imderstand, Mr. Revell." 
Pardon me again, Miss Berrisford ! Thafs the 
third time Fve blimdered." 

" I did not mean that," cried the girl in dismay, 
and paused. " Perhaps, if we talked of something 
else ! " 

He smiled. 

" * The time has come the walrus said * — Oh ! 
Lord, Miss Berrisford. What is the matter with 
my tongue to-day? " 

** I think," said Theodosia, soberly, " it must be 
the heat. Summer is beginning early." 

" And we need rain," he answered, as gravely as 
she. " I know, for I have just walked over the 
dusty roads." 

A light sparkled in Theodosia's eyes. Her mouth 
twitched. She suddenly felt at her ease. 
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"Mr. Revell," she said, sweetly, "I haven't 
meant to be horrid." 

" Could you be if you tried? " 

" Perfectly horrid. You've no idea how very 
horrid." 

"As for instance?" he prompted, amused. He 
stood, his hand upon the gate, holding it open for 
her to pass through. 

" Oh ! in many ways. One doesn't have to live 
in big cities to be very wicked, you know." 

He laughed at that, looking at her closely as she 
passed through the open gateway. 

" I should like you to teach me some country wick- 
edness. Miss Berrisford. I may be down here oflF 
and on, and I should be forearmed." 

" To be forewarned is to be forearmed," she re- 
minded him. " That service I have already rendered 
you." 

His admiration quickened. He opened the door 
of the tonneau, and Theodosia got in the car. 

"A dream realized," she sighed. "I've never 
been in one before." 

" Do you dream often, Miss Berrisford? " Revell 
asked, with disconcerting abruptness. He leaned 
on his arms, crossed on the swinging door of the car, 
his eyes bent upon her animated face. 

"Very often, Mr. Revell," and now her eyes. 
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clear and steady, met his own. " It is the dissipa- 
tion of the country." 

" Sometimes," he answered, " we of the city have 
our dreams, too, and it is not our dissipation, but our 
salvation." 

" I didn't know," she said, and though the words 
meant nothing, her voice had become very gentle. 

*' When a man ceases to dream, he dies, Miss Ber- 
risford. Don't you think so? " 

" Max," cried Carola, from her front porch, " I 
want you to help me a minute." 

Revell straightened, a whimsical light dancing in 
his eyes. 

" Now Pm going to be scolded," he said. 

Theodosia smiled brightly as he turned away. 

It was at this precise moment that the meeting of 
the observant Ladies' Aid Society across the way 
broke up, as Sue SpofFord afterwards put it, in an 
explosion of outraged virtue. 

" It is my duty, ladies," cried Matilda Winslow, 
from her position in the centre of the window, " to 
remonstrate with that misguided girl. You have all 
seen with your own eyes," she had appealed to the 
ladies behind her, some of whom had not seen, 
though they had tried to, " and, with your concur- 
rence, and in behalf of the good repute of this vil- 
lage, I shall assume this duty." 

Sue SpofFord alone raised a dissenting voice. 
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" I wouldn't, Matilda, if I were you. Theodosia 
Berrisford is not to be influenced that way — if 
there is need to influence her at all." 

Mrs. Winslow, breathing hard, paused for her 
retort. 

*' You arc not me. Miss SpofFord, as you will find 
to your cost at the Day of Judgment. My religion 
is active: yours is — is — you haven't any." 

She had crossed the road on winged feet, and 
silent ones, so that Theodosia, unaware of her ap- 
proach, was startled by her voice. 

" Theodosia — Miss Berrisford — '^ she cried, re- 
gardless of the impassive chauffeur. " Is it possible 
you arc aware of what you have done — of what you 
are doing? " 

The girl turned quickly to meet the lifted face of 
her questioner, whose eyes at the same time strove 
acrobatically to look over the rim of her glasses. 
The sight, the interruption to her thoughts, irritated 
Theodosia even more than the words. 

" I am going for a ride with Madame Carola in 
her automobile," she replied, coldly, her nerves ting- 
ling with a variety of emotions. 

Matilda smiled with yet more irritating pity. 

" Madam ! " she echoed. " It has been given me 
to imderstand that she is no married woman. You 
do not know what you are doing, child! Is it the 
woman, or the automobile — " 
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Thcodosia's eyes lit. 

" Whatever it may be, Mrs. Winslow, it certainly 
is not any concern of yours." 

" My concern, my business, rather, is to do the 
will of Him that sent me." 

" Then," said Theodosia, cuttingly, contempt in 
her eyes, " I'd advise you to practice His methods, 
Mrs. Winslow." 

She turned her back, and Matilda, trembling with 
anger, spoke cruelly. 

" You are a bad girl, Theodosia Berrisford, and 
you come of a bad stock. I wash my hands of you ! " 

Carola, standing very still, where she had come up 
unnoticed, lifted a face that was as white as death 
to Theodosia's. 



CHAPTER V 



BVBNTS AND SHADOWS 



From the windows of his office in the village, Vivian 
Earle could see, over the magnolia trees about the 
house, the red chimneys of Carola's cottage. He 
had an abundance of time for looking out of his 
windows, for, as he had observed to Camilla Berris- 
ford, Danderton talked long before it resorted to the 
circumlocution of the law to settle its disputes, and, 
except for certain coimty practice which had come 
to him, and a stray case now and then, Earle's legal 
business could scarcely have been considered lucra- 
tive or flourishing. He had opened his office after 
his return from several years* travel abroad chiefly 
as a concession to the desire of his mother that he 
should follow in the customary footsteps of the men 
of his family. His profession, indeed, held little in- 
terest for him, and such value as it might have had 
for him elsewhere was negatived by his present e^^ 
vironment. He did not like Danderton, and there 
was really little enough in it to interest any yoimg 
man whose ideas of life and living had for many 
years been influenced by a not too exacting course 
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at Harvard followed by the comfortable ease of 
residence in European capitals with nothing to do 
but to consult his own enjoyment. 

It had been a dangerous education, and doubts of 
its ultimate wisdom had slowly been borne in upon 
his mother even while she had continued to gratify 
his desires. From the hour of his birth, Mrs. Earle 
had lived for her son, by a subtly perverted selfish- 
ness, which appeared the most supreme unselfishness, 
fostering in him an egoism which should have had 
a sterner hand than hers to guide it. She had never 
understood that quality of the dreamer in him which 
for all his self-assertiveness streaked his every action 
with an imderlying passivity to his own nature. 

He stood now by his window looking across the 
village square. It was not a beautiful outlook, save 
for the beauty that is inherent in the touch of time 
upon places in themselves unlovely, and to-day the 
ineradicable somnolence that pervaded the little 
street, the contented air of stagnation, which, indeed, 
constituted almost a charm, irritated Earle. He felt 
that he was wasting his life in being there, where 
there was neither profit nor, what he considered of 
more importance, enjojonent. Before the squat drug 
store a score or more of villagers sat lazily on the 
huge log, locally known as "the cooter log," and 
worn by the sedentary occupation of generations of 
nuninants into comfortable smooth hollows. It 
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could not be said that they usually held conversation 
there, but after the manner of animals that bask in 
the sun, they emitted from time to time their generic 
forms of conunimication. When left alone to their 
own devices they were a harmless assortment of hu- 
manity, but they had been known, when disturbed, 
to make the masculine counterpart to the ladies of 
the Aid Society, whose fathers and husbands and sons 
they were. It became gradually apparent to Earle as 
he watched them this day, speculating himself idly 
upon their reasons for being, that their minds were 
stirred to an imusual degree of activity. He noticed 
with some surprise that their concerted glances often 
seemed to seek that window of his own office by 
which he stood. Wondering somewhat, and, more- 
over, amused, he continued his survey. 

He was not aware that the afternoon before, 
Matilda Winslow, with Seraphine Fisher as her 
cohort, had finally put into execution her plan of 
campaign against Madame Carola. To the infinite 
surprise of those ladies, and not a little to their dis- 
comfiture, their impertinence had been met by the 
singer by a spirit so belligerent that they had left her 
house almost with a sense of physical propulsion. 
To the recital of their grievances Carola had listened 
in a portentous silence that might have warned them, 
but which had, in fact, merely given them a renewed 
reliance on the righteousness with which they were 
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armed It was only when Matilda had ceased speak- 
ing, and Seraphine took furtively from her green net 
reticule the assorted tracts she meant to leave behind 
her, that Carola, by a motion of her hand, had 
stopped them. What she said, and with such fluency 
and biting composure, neither Matilda nor Seraphine 
could ever exactly remember, but her final words, 
delivered as she rose from her chair, dismissing them 
peremptorily, had been too tremendous to be for- 
gotten. 

" I shall at once put this matter in the hands of 
a lawyer," she had told them. "You have pre- 
sumed, on no evidence whatever, to cast aspersions 
on my moral character. In so doing you subject 
yourselves to the charge of libel and slander. I ad- 
vise you to consider the fact that it may be you and 
not I who may suffer seriously for this." 

They had retreated in disorder, Seraphine's fright- 
ened fingers crumpling to ribbons the undelivered 
tracts on the Beauty of Righteousness, and Virtue 
Endureth, Matilda, for once, cowed into a wordless 
alarm. And their news had spread like wildfire 
through the village by means of the wireless com- 
munication of the supper table. 

The sjrmposium of the cooter log had, therefore, 
food for thought this day. 

" I am a poor man," said Amos Winslow, a shrink- 
ing, imdersized pillar of the Church who carried 
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about with him in his sallow cheeks the perpetual 
evidence of his wife's devotion to her outside duties 
and her misrule in her kitchen, '' but though I know 
the Aid Society is an ami of the militant church, 
it has often occurred to me that a special collection 
taken up once ever so often would be a worthy sub- 
stitute for its labors." 

" And a far better aid to your own digestion, eh, 
Amos?" supplemented Dr. Brinsley, whose old 
gray mare stood sleeping between her shafts while 
her master lingered a moment before going about 
his never ending rounds. " How's the stomach, any 
way, Amos? " 

" Bad ! " vouchsafed Amos. " Very bad ! '" 

" In my opinion, there won't be any lawsuit," in- 
terposed the Doctor, adjusting the medicines in his 
pockets, for he was a peripatetic drug store as well, 
" though I'm not so sure you fellows don't deserve 
one. Keep your women at home where they belong, 
and I'll get a few nights' unbroken sleep now and 
then, and your digestion will improve, Amos." 

"May be," acquiesced Amos, dubiously. "It's 
a question that." 

" Did you ever know a lawyer to refuse a fee? " 
asked old Nathaniel Fisher, sourly. 

" Earless a decent fellow, and doesn't need the 
money," spoke up a yoimger voice. 
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" Who doesn't need money? " Fisher asked again, 
glancing down the line. 

" He'll be needin' more 'n money, I'm er thinkin', 
if he can't learn to keep his hands off'n other folks' 
rights," muttered a heavy young fellow who came 
up at that moment, his cob pipe bit savagely between 
white, even teeth. 

"Tut, Sam," remonstrated Dr. Brinsley, finally 
turning away to his buggy. " Still nursing that chip 
on your shoulder? " 

" Yes," answered the young man, " an* I'll keep 
on nursin' it till it grows a big stick, if need be — a 
powerful big stick, too. Doctor, for all your kind- 



ness." 



" You'll regret it, Sam," said the Doctor, sternly. 
" What is that little neck of land to you? " 

"What is it to him?" the yoimg fellow coun- 
tered, with fierce vehemence. 

" His own, to begin with." 

"The Hell it is!" 

"Blasphemy makes it no truer, Sam Stratton," 
returned the old man, with dignity, " and blood 
poisoning's a nasty disease to stir up. I thought I'd 
convinced you of that." 

" No," said the other, in sullen moodiness, " and 
it*s him that's doin' the stirrin'." 

Dr. Brinsley crawled into his buggy. Yoimg 
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Stratton, knocking his pipe against the heel of his 
heavy brogans, turned into the drug store. 

It was just then, that E^rle, who had witnessed 
this scene with eyes in which his former amused inter- 
est had given place to a sterner curiosity and con- 
cern, left his position by the window, and went back 
to his desk. A few minutes afterwards, the log of 
interested Dandertonians saw Carola's touring car 
draw up at her front gate, and a moment later, the 
singer, accompanied by Revell, come out of the cot- 
tage, and enter the car. The next minute it whirred 
past the assembled onlookers, and, turning, stopped 
alongside of the walk beneath Earle's windows. Its 
occupants at once got out, and went upstairs to the 
young lawyer's office. 

Earle started at the imusual sound of a knock 
upon his outer door, his surprise increasing at the 
sight of his callers. Carola motioning Revell to a 
chair, followed Earle into the room beyond. 

"I come upon a little matter of business, Mr. 
Earle. You doubtless know who I am." 

Earle, drawing up a large chair, asked his client 
to be seated. 

" Before you chose to honor us by coming here 
to live, Madame Carola, I knew who you were — 
much to my great pleasure." 

The singer smiled. 

"Some of your fellow townsmen — perhaps, I 
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should say townswomen, do not share your kindly 
views." 

And then she recounted her interview of the after- 
noon before. 

" Of course, Mr. Earle," she added, when he had 
expressed his regret and disapproval, '' I have no 
desire to cause any real trouble. I do, however, 
wish to give these busybodies the fright of their lives. 
Will you undertake to aid me? " 

"To the limit," he responded, smiling, and she 
saw that he relished the commission. " I think I 
may assure you in advance, Madame Carola, that 
you have taken just the proper steps to curb the en- 
ergies of these botflies." 

She smiled, pondering a moment, her clear eyes 
scrutinizing his face with no apology for their intent- 
ness. 

" I might not have been so much incensed," she 
observed at last, " but for a very impardonable re- 
mark I overheard this Mrs. Winslow make to your 
friend, Miss Berrisford. Miss Berrisford was at the 
moment my guest, and it was a cruel remark. I 
think I hate cruelty, Mr. Earle, almost more than 
anything else in this world, particularly," she added, 
a swift smile emphasizing her seriousness, " when it 
occurs in the very righteous." 

" I have not seen Miss Berrisford for several da3rs. 
I need not assure you, Madame Carola, that what 
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you tell me will make me even more eager than be- 
fore to serve you." 

Carola rose, holding out to him her hand. Her 
manner subtly changed. 

"I believe you are a close friend of Theodosia 
Berrisford's. She has mentioned you to me. Won't 
you give me the pleasure of bringing her to tea to- 
morrow afternoon? " 

His pleased assent was almost boyish. 

In the outer room, Carola introduced Revell. The 
men acknowledged the introduction rather formally, 
and Carola did not linger. 

" To-morrow afternoon, Mr. Earle," she remind- 
ed him, " and be sure you bring Miss Berrisford." 

" To what? " asked Revell, as they went on down 
the narrow stairs, Earle's door having closed upon 
them. " How quickly you make friends ! " 

"Why not?" she returned, getting into the car. 
" Life is short. Moreover, am I the only one who 
has that perilous gift? " 

"Meaning me! I enter the old plea: I am a 
man." 

True," she cried with disconcerting candor, 

but Theodosia is a girl, a very young and inexperi- 
enced girl. Max. I like her. I'd be very sorry if any 
notions got into her head which might prove un- 
happy ones." 

Carola saw that he was genuinely irritated. 
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" You seem to be very jealous of Miss Berrisford's 
peace of mind." 

" I am jealous of Theodosia's happiness," she 
said. " She told me something of her life. That 
queer little Miss Spofford told me more. She is 
very lonely. I saw she is very impulsive, very un- 
sophisticated. Don't let her run any risk." 

Revell turned about in his seat, his irritability 
gone in a generous response to the call upon him. 

" I won't. I wouldn't any way. To tell you the 
truth, the girl is more apt to be upsetting me. Who 
could hurt a beautiful woman with the soul of a 
child? " 

"A man!" 

He marvelled at her passion, the cold pallor of her 
face. 

" Many men, perhaps, but I am not one of them." 

" No ! Thank God," she said, quiveringly, " you 
are not ! " 

The car sped on over the red road, the fragrance of 
the pine forests, the odors of the sun-baked fields be- 
yond heavy on the windless air. Now and then a 
negro on slow moving, rickety wagon drew his 
startled mule aside on the yellow banks to let the im- 
familiar machine whir by. From the early cotton 
rows the dusky workers turned, leaning on their hoes 
to watch them in wonder. The sky, almost without 
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color in the sun, fell cloudless behind the chain of 
azure mountains. 

They were very silent, saying nothing, Carola 
making no effort to disguise from her companion, 
making no attempt to explain it either, that some un- 
derlying seriousness held her in its thrall. 

The next day, however, when Theodosia and 
Earle came in to tea, there was no shadow upon Car- 
ola's delighted hospitality, and when a few minutes 
after their arrival Sue Spofford also joined them, she 
watched Theodosia's pleased surprise, sure that she 
had done a gracious thing to ask the little lady. 

" All my friends," Carola said, laughing, " and 
who shall say I am not to be envied? " 

"Verily," answered Miss Spofford, "you have 
gone out into the byways and hedges to collect them, 
Madame. If Danderton possesses a Bohemia, you 
have coralled it before you." 

Theodosia turned to Carola, who, with Earle, 
stood a little apart. 

" I am so glad you asked her, Madame Carola," 
she said. " You do such thoughtful things ! It's so 
good to find you are so nicely human." 

" Did Mr. Earle try to tell you I wouldn^t be? " 
Carola demanded, amused, and shrewdly guessing. 

Earle colored. 

" I think Vivian had an idea," Theodosia replied. 
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her eyes sparkling, " that you were rather set to high 
music." 

Carola laughed, her enjoyment evident in the 
facile lines of her face. She appeared, indeed, al- 
most as youthful as Theodosia herself, the soft tex- 
ture of her skin as flawless, the eyes as heavy lidded, 
the masses of her dark hair as lustrous. Earle was 
finding it increasingly difficult to reconcile her with 
his preconceived notions of what she must be. He 
looked in vain for anything about her, in word or 
manner, to suggest her being what he knew her to 
be to the world at large. There was not even any of 
that physical emphasis which the stage so often im- 
poses upon face and figure. Her simplicity was im- 
affected. Only in the ease and poise of her bearing 
might there have lain any suggestion of the woman 
of the larger world. 

" I already had a crow to pick with you, Mr. 
Earle," her words broke in upon his meditation. 

"Theodosia can hardly be said to have been a 
silent partner," Earle rejoined, his glance reproach- 
fully bent upon Theodosia^s face. " My faith in you 
has gone, Dosia." 

" Do they call you Dosia? " Carola asked, turn- 
ing to the girl. " How odd ! I rather like it.'* 

"Vivian does, and sometimes Miss SpofFord. 
Usually, I am just the Gift of God to every one 
else." 
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Her laughter fell suddenly. Over Carola's face a 
quivering pallor struck out the life. Some cruel 
memory twisted the full curve of her lips. Then a 
short smile negatived any answer, and she looked up 
with steady eyes to Earle. 

" Your name is an uncommon one, too, Mr. Earle. 
Has it any deeper meaning? '* 

" Only to distinguish me from the hosts of Earles 
that^people these foothills. My mother said she was 
determined to spare me the fate of an aunt who is 
known as Miss Sally Sam because of the numerous 
other Sally Earles, so she gave me a handle no other 
Earle has. It imposes an obligation to be myself." 

"Which you avail yourself of very thoroughly, 
Vivian. It is too pretty a name for a man," re- 
marked Miss Spofford, who, with Re veil, had just 
come near. " I always told your mother so. Now, 
here I am, plain Sue Spofford all my life. It always 
makes me think of a kettle boiling — which is just 
about what I am, by the way." 

" I object to your self-imposed limitations, Miss 
Spofford," said Carola, her smile quite easy now. 

" You mean by any other name Fd boil as well? 
I do not know." 

A wistful sadness settled on the worn face of the 
little lady. She sighed with a dreamy forgetfulness 
for the moment of those about her. 

Theodosia roused herself from the vague sense of 
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discomfort which had once again been hers at Car- 
ola's incomprehensible emotion. She knew that the 
romance of Sue Spofford's life had ended tragically 
almost with the firing of the first gun of the terrible 
War which was still The War to the people of Dan- 
derton. 

" You are quite right, Madame Carola," she said, 
brightly. " As for boiling kettles, I'd like to know 
what in the world is more cheerful and useful ! ** 

"Talking of kettles," Revell joined in, "I 
thought we were going to have some iimocuous re- 
freshments! And I wonder, I really am consumed 
with wonder, whether Miss Spofford would mind my 
lighting a cigarette ! " 

" Don't let such a needlessly kindled emotion 
consume you, Mr. Revell. Let it oflF in smoke by 
all means." 

Revell bowed with whimsical gravity. He of- 
fered Earlc a cigarette, then, imthinkingly, held the 
case out to Carola herself. For an instant, the singer 
hesitated. Laughing, she turned to Miss Spofford. 

" Would it horrify you. Miss Spofford? It would 
really be more honest in me to take it than to refuse." 

Miss Spofford looked at Theodosia, the surprise 
on her face comically evident. She spoke slowly. 

" Never curb an honest impulse, Madame. Pm 
sure that's good counsel, though I confess if I saw 
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the tombstones changing their places over in the 
churchyard it couldn't seem any stranger." 

" Then I won't do it," Carola affirmed. " How 
clumsy of you. Max ! " 

" But pledse," urged Miss Spofford. " After all, 
come to think about it, Theodosia, Susan smokes a 
pipe!" 

They all laughed. Earle's glance involuntarily 
sought Theodosia's. 

"It wasn't original sin with me, at first," ex- 
plained Carola. She had deftly lighted her cigarette 
at the match Revell held for hen " Carmen is re- 
sponsible. The worst of assuming a Joseph's coat of 
many colors is that sometimes some of the colors 
stick." 

Though she spoke lightly, the little incident, she 
felt, had been an unfortunate one. The older 
woman, indeed, seemed to take it calmly enough, 
but Theodosia's surprise lingered in a certain re- 
straint which Carola regretted. It was not so much 
disapproval that Theodosia felt, as it was an un- 
welcome reminder of the truth of Earle's warning 
that her world and that of her hostess were very far 
apart. It was Revell who, handing the girl her cup 
of tea, stood by her while she drank it. 

" You are very silent. Miss Berrisford," he com- 
mented, stirring his tea, and looking down into 
Theodosia's slightly uplifted face. 
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" When Madame Carola talks I find it channing 
to listen." 

" Am I breaking the chami? " 

" It is not a charm that is easy to be broken. Do 
you think so? " 

" It has held me for many years," he returned, 
glancing over to Carola as he spoke. " She is really 
a wonderful woman, Miss Berrisford. It is not 
often that one shines beyond the footlights and be- 
hind them, too." 

" It must be a fascinating life," she sighed. 

He looked at her keenly. He had little sympathy 
with stage struck adoration. Then he remembered 
she had told him she had never even seen a stage. 

" Yes and no," he said, slowly. " For one of your 
clear vision its fascination would be mainly subjec- 



tive." 



" You speak very surely, Mr. RevcU, about one 
of whom you know nothing — very nicely, thank 
you, too." 

" One doesn't have to be moonstruck to know the 
moon is shining, does he? " 

" Yet I would give a year of my life to be where 
I could sec plays and the life of a great city. Fancy 
never having seen anything! " 

" It is possible, Miss Berrisford, to see everything 
and still see nothing. And how can you say that you 
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have seen nothing when one can see so much in your 
eyes?" 

She looked at him fearlessly. Revell did not 
know just what the clear scrutiny of her gaze por- 
tended. 

" I am afraid," she replied, after a time, " that 
you are a flatterer, Mr. Revell. I hope you are not 
trying to make fun of me." 

" Neither the one nor the other, and I think you 
must know it. Do you not know," he asked, with 
rash impulse, " that it is because I have met you that 
I am staying on down here? " 

He could see that this frankness troubled her. 
The even color of her skin did not change, but her 
brows drew together in fascinating perplexity. 

" I am sure now," she said, " that you are laugh- 
ing at me." 

"You were never less sure of anything in your 
determined life," he answered, laughing, " for I am 
doing nothing of the sort." 

" My determined life ! Who told you I was de- 
termined, Mr. Revell?" 

"You did. Don't I know determination in a 
woman when I see it? Look at Madame Carola. 
And, by the way," he added, " there is something 
wonderfully like her about you. Miss Berrisford, 
not in looks only, but in other ways." 

81927B 
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" How nicely you can amuse yourself," Theodosia 
said, with a little ripple of genuine mirth. 

He took her cup and plate, and set them down on 
a table near by, and stood tapping the end of an 
unlighted cigarette against the back of his hand. 
His eyes, grave and somewhat non-plussed, sought 
her face. 

" You are too young to be sarcastic," he told her, 
and his smile broke suddenly. " At least, you ought 
to be." 

"We ought to be joining the others," she ob- 
served, quietly. " Don't you think so? " 

"Why?" 

The pointed question brought a quick flush to 
Theodosia's cheeks. A shy uncertainty kept her still. 
Revell understood. 

" Do you want to go. Miss Berrisford? " 

" It is not that." She paused, hesitatingly. 

" Then, why? " he repeated. " Surely you arc 
not one of those who make themselves do always 
just what they would rather not. Are you? " 

" Most assuredly not. I wonder if you realize, 
Mr. Revell, how many questions you ask me? " 

The flash of defiance in her eyes allured him. 

" Neither do I always do just what I happen for 
the moment to want to," she added. " Do you? " 

" I'm afraid I do. Miss Berrisford, particularly if 
the moment promises to be an unbroken one. Why 
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not? The search for happiness through stoicism is 
a very labored process." 

Miss Spofford appeared in the doorway 

'' I am going, Dosia. Like Cinderella, I must be 
home betimes, and I have to stop in the village 
while it is still daylight. Don't come out, Mr. 
Revell, but I hope you will find your way over some 
afternoon to see me." 

When she had gone, Carol a and Earle came in 
from the- other room. 

" I thought we would all go for a ride, Theo- 
dosia," the former said. " I've had no chance to 
talk with you, and we'll pack these two men in 
front, and have the big seat to ourselves. Mr. Earle 
wants to drive, any way." 

" We'll go out to my place," Earle said. " My 
mother may insist upon giving us more tea, but we 
needn't drink it." 

Carola thanked him with a pleased smile. 

"That will be delightful — tea and all. How 
nice of you to think of it." 

The car turned down the village street, passing 
on its way the usual assemblage gathered before the 
post-office, and almost ran over Seraphine Fisher 
as she was crossing the road beyond just below the 
brow of the hill that dipped down sharply to rise 
further on into a long level stretch of sandy soil be- 
fore more hills came. The looks the startled Sera- 
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phine sent after the swiftly speeding car were not 
charitable. Not only had she been horribly startled : 
she had been most painfully and publicly reminded 
that her sprinting days were over. 

There was a wicked gleam in Theodosia's eyes 
following upon the incident. ' 

"It is delicious to take the righteous unawares," 
she said, demurely. " Did you ever notice, Madame 
Carola, how tenaciously the most self-righteous 
people cling to this life? Now any one would think, 
to hear Seraphine Fisher talk of the wickedness of 
this world and of her lien on the other, that she 
would welcome a martyr's death." 

" Tell me, Theodosia," asked Carola, her answer- 
ing smile leaving her rather grave, " how is it you 
are so very different from those about you? " 

Theodosia sighed, her eyes showing that her own 
mood swung to a sudden seriousness. 

" I guess I was born different. I often wonder 
myself what it is that makes me so iconoclastic." She 
laughed a little shyly. " May be there is some 
French diablerie in me. You know I was bom in 
France. And — " 

She checked herself, remembering it was, after all, 
a stranger to whom she spoke. 

" Go on," pleaded Carola, her voice vibrant. " I 
am interested." 

" My mother is a very strange woman, Madame. 
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I love her dearly, but I have never been sure that 
she loves me. I wonder if you can understand my 
saying such a thing to you ! "" 

"I think I can — perfectly. And I can under- 
stand how it must hurt, this doubt you speak of." 

"I shouldn't speak of it," said the girl, self-re- 
proach in her voice. " It sounds disloyal. It isn't. 
But sometimes, sometimes — Oh ! don't let me talk 
of it," she cried, in sudden, sharp contrition. 

" I want you to. I want you to let me be your 
friend, Theodosia. I should be very grateful for 
your friendship — more grateful than you can 
guess." 

" Somehow I felt you were my friend the first 
moment I saw you. You make me very happy, 
Madame. Yet I have so little to bring you. You 
see," Theodosia straightened in her seat, " I've never 
had a girl friend in my life. When I was a little 
girl I was a boy, and Vivian was my chum. When 
he went away to college, I skipped the years that I 
should have been a girl to keep up with him. Be- 
sides, I could never have the few girls there were in 
the neighborhood come to see me." 

" Ah ! " cried Carola, " the cruelty of it ! " 

" No, the pity of it — not for me, but for her — 
my mother ! Life has been very cruel to her. It has 
frozen her. I am yoimg. My loneliness is nothing 
to the horror of hers ! " 
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Carola's face, turned to the fresh green of a roll- 
ing field, was invisible to Theodosia under its heavy 
veil. 

" I suppose," said the girl, sadly meditative, 
'* things may happen in life that make one's children 
like perpetual bitter memories! It is not a pleas- 
ant heritage for the children." 

Carola did not answer. Presently, she said: 

" You were bom in France. Tell me something 
of your own life, Theodosia. I have lived much in 
France myself." 

Theodosia, smiling, shook her head. 

"It is the merest dream image to me, and my 
mother has never talked of it to me. Really," cried 
the girl, sudden determination flashing in her eyes, 
" I don't know what has possessed me to talk in 
this way! I am not by any means an unhappy 
creature. I must show you my home, though I don't 
know how I can manage it. My mother will not 
see people. So far, I have not even mentioned you 
to her." 

" Perhaps," said Carola, responding to the girl's 
lighter mood, "she will make an exception in my 
favor — though I don't see why she should except 
that I hope so. Is she incurably sightless, Dosia? " 

TTieodosia's face saddened. 

"Yes: for many years she has been perfectly 
blind." 
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The car, swerving to the left from the main road 
brought into clearer view the high chimneys and bell 
shaped roof of a large house standing in a brooding 
quietude in its grove of oaks and elms. A winding 
avenue ran down from it to the road they were on. 

" That is Vivian's home," said Theodosia. " His 
mother is the dearest friend I have. Of course, she 
spoils him horribly.*' 

Earle brought the car to a standstill at the foot 
of the wide steps, his mother advancing from her 
chair on the veranda as he did so. She waited for 
no introduction to Carola. 

" It is very good of you to let Vivian bring you 
out here to see me," she said in greeting, " and when 
I have not yet called upon you. You are very wel- 
come, and your friend." 

She led the way, an immaculately neat little lady, 
the broad white streamers of her widow's cap stay- 
ing as she moved. There was about her a curious 
blending of shrinking modesty almost self-depreca- 
tory and the assured reliance of one accustomed to 
respect and obedience. Her voice had a delicious 
soothing in its cadences, and the sweetness of her 
smile was captivating. 

" We shall not go indoors just yet. The afternoon 
is so lovely! Are you becoming used to our ways, 
Madame Carola? You know we live on our 
piazzas.'' 
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" I am finding it very delightful to become used 
to them. How charaiingly peaceful it is here ! " 

" It is a restful view. I should know, for I have 
looked out upon it, day and night, winter and sum- 
mer, for forty-five years." 

" My mother is one of those who believes in 
* staying put'," laughed Earle, but the thread of 
reproach in his voice was very evident. 

" It's refreshing in these days of change over 
night," Carola rejoined. " My dream is to * stay 
put ' myself, one of these days." 

" And mine to get out," sighed Theodosia. " And 
then," she added, quickly loyal, " to come back! In 
the meantime, still being here, I want to see what's 
new about the stables." 

Earle rose to go with her. 

" Will you join us, Revell ? " he asked. " Calves 
and colts and other young things." 

" Madame Carola stays with me — this time," de- 
cided Mrs. Earle. " Don't be too long, Dosia. I 
shall want you to help me in the pantry. TTiey arc 
true farmers," she went on, smiling, turning again 
to Carola as the others went down the steps. " I 
mean my son and Theodosia. I hope Mr. Revell 
won't be bored." 

" He never is," Carola replied. ** I believe he is 
enjoying every hour of his visit down here. Your 
son and Miss Berrisford are very old friends." 
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" Yes; in some ways they are children yet. You 
see we have always been near neighbors — as neigh- 
bors are near with us. The Berrisford place begins 
just over there at those woods, but the house is two 
miles off." 

Carola's eyes followed the pointing fan. It was 
a turkey-tail fan, and as intimate to its mistress as 
his bauble to a Fool. Carola purposely held the con- 
versation to the tum it had taken. 

" How fortunate for Theodosia that you are so 
near." 

" Yes ; poor child. You have heard something of 
her clouded life. She is very impulsive and out- 
spoken, but a more steadfast heart doesn't exist." 

" I have been greatly attracted by her." Carola 
hesitated, took a quick resolve. " I should like to 
meet her mother." 

She was not quite prepared for the vehemence of 
her hostess's protest. Mrs. Earle lifted almost 
startled eyes. 

" I fear it would be impossible, Madame Carola ; 
quite out of the reckoning. It is, — what shall I say 
— almost a mania with her, her seclusion. And to 
be perfectly frank with you," she went on, more 
steadily, "you would find Camilla Berrisford ter- 
ribly depressing. To me, to be with her even for 
half an hour, is like being forced to breathe rarified 
air. She is so intensely sorrowful, so charged with 
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the tragedy of her life. It is not well to give up to 
our sorrows. There comes a point where they con- 
sume us." 

" It seems a very unusual case." Carola's som- 
bre eyes were raised suddenly to Mrs. Earle's gentle 
regard. " I won't deny that it has interested me 
strongly." 

" You are very good. I am glad that Theodosla 
has won your friendliness. It will be a needed stim- 
ulus to her. I think she was growing just a little 
morbid." 

A restraint fell for a moment upon Mrs. Earle, re- 
calling as she did her expressed conviction to her son 
that he should use his influence to prevent Theo- 
dosia's meeting this stranger. A sensation as of dou- 
ble dealing made her uneasy. What her son had 
told her of the singer had prepared her in some 
measure to find Carola without offense of manner or 
person. She had, however, hardly expected to find 
her so simply kind and unassuming, as she frankly 
said to herself, so much of a lady. Her relief was 
as great as her contrition. She knew that ladies 
sometimes did get upon the stage, as pearls had a 
way of getting into oysters. She was glad that the 
actress who had gotten into the circle of her own 
environment was one of them. What she next said 
was meant in the way of a self-atonement for her 
previous opinion of her companion. 
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" Our lives here, you see, Madame, though usu- 
ally very peaceful, are much restricted. The world 
moves slowly with us, though I can see many changes 
even in this secluded spot since I first knew it. I 
fear you will not find very much to interest you out- 
side of a very few." 

Carola's intuition, running nimbly ahead of her 
hostess's spoken words, realized something of the 
imdercurrent of feeling prompting them. She spoke 
easily, but with a sincerity that touched her words 
with the color of confidence. 

" I am not the typical woman of the stage. In- 
deed, I often have felt that I could not bear with 
the life at all had not fortune favored me from the 
first, and spared tne the long, weary climb so many 
have." 

" I wish I knew enough to discuss it with you, 
Madame." 

" I am glad you don't." There was almost 
brusqueness in the response. " I would much rather 
talk with you of something I do not know about." 

Carola turned in her chair, throwing out her arms 
in a gesture that for all its freedom implied a tenser 
repression. • 

"You may not believe it, Mrs. Earle — the 
world, of course, never stops to think it — but I'd 
give all of my career and the fame and wealth it has 
brought for a home with children about me." 
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" Then, why, dear Madame Carola — 
" Ah ! do you think it is to be had for the wish- 
ing? " The question coming in a mellow sadness of 
monotone rebuked Mrs. Earle. " That is the way 
with life. What we want most is snatched from us 
or denied us, and no matter what else it gives as a 
substitute, the gift is always tarnished because of 
that one vast regret. Have you not found it so? '' 
" Yes ! " 

The word was almost frightened. In the som- 
nolent moment of the twilight an intimate, brood- 
ing silence fell between them, these two women, so 
far apart in their ways and the outer trapping of 
their lives. Before their eyes now the velvet bats, 
darting like swiftly moving, noiseless shuttles 
through the soft gray shadows of the withdrawing 
earth, wove the spell of the gloaming's perpetual 
mystery. In it the smaller conventions of the world 
were absorbed, and vanished, as by the elemental sea 
the trivial things of earth are forgot. It did not 
seem an improper familiarity to either of them 
when Mrs. Earle said, her tones hushed to the 
speaking silences about them : 

" Something makes you unhappy to-night." 
" It is not generous of me to let you see it." 
" May I not accept it as a tribute? I am much 
older than you, and though my life has been shel- 
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tcrcd, I have not escaped sorrow. Perhaps, you felt 
this, Madame." 

" I think I did. There are not many to whom I 
have ever spoken as I have to you, and we have 
known each other hardly an hour! " 

" Time is neither long nor short, Madame Carola, 
and if one thing ever leaps to its mate it is sin- 
cerity. I did not expect to like you, either." 

Carola smiled. 

" Not that my son doesn't, and Theodosia. Both 
of them sang your praises. I think, perhaps, it made 
me even more — what shall I say? " 

" Sceptical. I do not wonder." 

" No, — cautious. I am very old-fashioned in my 
ideas, Madame Carola." 

Carola, watching the gold sickle of the new moon 
sharp in the western sky, sighed. Mrs. Earle stirred, 
uneasily. She regretted having said this thing. She 
spoke with intentional change of subject. 

" I shall be ashamed not to offer you any tea, or 
something to eat, but those young people have made 
it so late. I wonder if your friend is blessing the 
' thought of bam lots ! Vivian and Theodosia are ab- 
surd over all four footed things. It is beautiful to 
be young. It is hard to be cheated in any way of 
that." 

« 

" Ah ! So many of us are ! And the older we 
get, the more we long for it — in vain." 
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" But you should not talk so — you, with your 
youth merely mellowed." 

Carola rose, almost a shadow of repulsion in the 
quick motion of her body. She ran to Theodosia 
with a little cry of delight, taking from the girl's 
arms the white terrier pup she had brought in. 

"Vivian says it's for you," she told the singer. 
" Isn't he a dear? " 

" Really ! Am I to have it, Mr. Earle? " 

"He was bom for that high honor, Madame," 
Earle said, laughing. " His brothers and sisters are 
yelping with envy of his lot." 

" He doesn't go upon the stage, remember," 
Revel 1 cautioned Carola. 

She bent over the dog in her arms, a tenderness 
in her face at which they smiled. 

" We must be going," she said, turning to Mrs. 
Earle. 

" But you will come again, and soon. You have 
just knocked at the door this time. It's wide open." 

Earle regarded his mother with some curiosity. 
He was aware of her prejudices. 

" I certainly shall. May I just look in? " 

Carola moved to the open door of the hall in 
which a lamp had been lighted, showing dimly its 
lofty ceiling, the double flight of delicately balus- 
tered stairs at its rear, the big chimney place over 
which hung an array of guns Snd rifles, the tall glass 
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protectors over the candles on the tables and mantel. 

" How charming," she said, and as she spoke her 
glance fell upon an ancient spinnet in a distant cor- 
ner. 

Theodosia was saying to her hostess her farewells. 

" But I am not going to let you go," cried Carola. 
" You must go back, and dine with me. Mr. Earle 
will bring you out when he comes." 

Theodosia shook her head. 

" Fd love to, but I mustn't. Neither must you 
bother to see me home. I can run through the woods 
road." 

"At this hour, Dosia! " expostulated Mrs. Earle. 
" Not a bit of it ! " 

" But I can ! " cried the girl, obdurate. " I know 
every tree trunk." 

" Of course, you'll do nothing of the sort," Earle 
said. 

Theodosia, in obvious distress, appealed to Mrs. 
Earle. 

You know," she murmured, " why." 
I know you shall not go alone at this time of 
the day," Mrs. Earle replied, the quiet finality of her 
manner overcoming the girl's resistance. 

It was rather a silent ride through the fast ob- 
scuring woods. TTie car, its electric eyes aglow, sped 
noiselessly over the smooth road. Earle at the 
wheel, and Revell beside him, seemed almost out 
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of reach of the women in the deep tonneau behind. 
The hour, the eerieness of the lonely forest, the 
slight sounds of the life of the things of night, dis- 
couraged speech. Once Carola put out her ungloved 
hand, and touched Theodosia. 

" You are very quiet," she said, softly. " Do you 
like me still?" 

"It is because I like you so much that I am so 
quiet." 

" I am glad," returned Carola, withdrawing ner 
hand. 

The road ran now through a dank, low bottom, its 
air pungent with the smells of sunless vegetation, the 
aromatic spice of pine needles, and the mould of 
fallen leaves. Carola shivered. Again she stretched 
out her hand. 

" Tell me, Dosia," she asked, " shall I see her — 
your mother? " 

Theodosia, thus appealed to, did not disguise the 
imeasiness of her mind. 

" No," she faltered, " and I am very much afraid 
it will upset her, my coming in this way." 

Carola hesitated, then obeyed an impulse stronger 
than her desire not to offend. 

" Is it right that you should humor her so great- 
ly? She should not demand it of you." 

" Hush ! " Theodosia implored. " You cannot 
understand." 
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Carola's pressure upon the girl's hand tightened. 
She made no audible comment. 

The car swxmg through the wide gateway. The 
twilight had gone. Far ahead, through the inter- 
vening trees, the mass of the house was dimly dis- 
cernible, a few lights glimmering through its lower 
windows. Theodosia leaned forward apprehen- 
sively. 

Something of the contagion of her concern spread 
to the elder woman. Her eyes were fixed upon the 
dim outlines of the house. She shrank back in her 
scat, holding upon her breast with a clenched hand 
the fluttering folds of her open veil. 

" Oh! you see she doesn't understand," Theodosia 
cried, as the car drew nearer the house, and the tall, 
dark figure of Camilla Berrisford rose from its chair, 
and came forward to thfe railing of the veranda, 
standing there peering down into the road below. 
" It is Dosia, Mother," the girl called, " and Vivian. 
Don't be startled." 

She reached out to the handle of the door, and, as 
the car came to a halt before the steps, was down 
upon the ground instantly. Forgetting her com- 
panions, she ran up the stairs, meeting her mother 
on the veranda half way. Imploringly, then, she 
turned to them, waiving her hand that they be oflF. 
And Earle, obedient and aware, threw on the clutch, 
and the car slid away into the dusk, aroimd the big 
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oval plot before the house. As it passed the comer 
Carola leaned forward, vision strained to see the 
dark form of the woman by whom Theodosia was 
kneeling protectingly. When she could sec it no 
longer, she fell back, her eyes closed, her lips quiv- 
ering over incoherent words. 



CAPTER VI 



STEEL UPON STEEL 



In HER first nervous apprehension, Theodosia said 
things the far-reaching eflFects of which she never 
would have dreamed. She had never known her 
mother so disturbed. She was trembling, her hands 
were cold, her voice scarce obeyed her will to form 
the reproachful words. 

" I am sorry. Mother,*' Theodosia murmured, on 
her knees, her arms about the older woman. " I did 
not want them to bring me home; I did all I could 
to prevent it, but they insisted." 

" Who do you mean by * they '? Who else be- 
sides Vivian was with you, Theodosia? " 

" Listen, Mother," pleaded the girl, crossing her 
arms on Camilla's knees, and looking up into the 
sightless eyes above her, her own filled with pity. 
" I did not mention it to you before because I feared 
it would only trouble you. The other day, I called 
upon a stranger, a Madame Carola, who has come to 
spend the summer in the village. I was again at her 
house this afternoon with Sue SpofFord and Vivian, 
and afterwards Madame Carola and her friend, 
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Vivian and I, called on Mrs. Earle. It was from 
there they brought me home in Madame Carola's 
car." 

" What right had you to call on this woman with- 
out my permission? " 

" I did not see wherein you should object. 
Mother." 

" You knew it would be against my wishes, didn't 
you?" 

Theodosia hesitated. 

" Yes, Modier." 

" And yet you went ! " 

Camilla's form stiffened. Her trembling ceased. 
She drew her hand away from Theodosia's, and 
moved back in her chair. 

"Who is this woman, and what is she doing 
here? " she asked, sternly, after a few moments had 
lapsed. 

Theodosia told her. 

" And I went to see her. Mother, because she has 
been shamefully treated by the people of the village. 
Sue Spofford has called, and Mrs. Earle is going." 

" And because you wanted to go. Do not attempt 
to deceive me, Theodosia." 

" No, Mother, I shall not do that." 

" You speak proudly, yet that is just what you 
have done. I am very angry with you, Theodosia. 
Get up from your knees. Do not touch me." 
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Theodosia's hands fell to her sides. She did not 
rise, but, drawing her skirts about her, sat down. 
When she spoke there was no resentment in her low 
voice. 

" I never meant to deceive you. Mother. I was 
going to tell you last night, but you wished to be 
alone." Her voice broke. " You so often prefer to 
be alone than to have me talk with you." 

Camilla, if she noticed the reproach, let it go un- 
answered. 

" Before you went the first time you did not tell 
me. You knew I would not consent." 

Into the girl's face a sudden bitterness crept and 
lingered. 

*'And why. Mother? Why should I not some- 
times be allowed to see somebody? " 

" Ah ! " exclaimed Camilla. " I thought so ! For 
a total stranger, for a common woman of the stage, 
you defy me and my well known wishes ! " 

" You are wrong, Mother, mistaken, I mean. She 
is no common woman. She is very kind." 

" And in addition," went on Camilla, her indigna- 
tion growing, " you allow this woman, not alone this 
woman but her friend, also, to steal upon me un- 



awares." 



" O Mother," Theodosia cried, her brief resent- 
ment swept away in an accession of pity, " we did 
not steal upon you. Madame Carola has more than 
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once said she would like to meet you. She was most 
kind in asking about you." 

Camilla listened in a portentous silence. She had 
no words to express the vastness of her surprise and 
anger. So impregnable had become the reserve 
which for long years she had maintained buttressed 
about her that all fear of its crumbling at any point 
had ceased to be a conscious factor in her life. Her 
conversation with Earle of a few days before had 
sounded for her the first note of alarm, but it had in 
no way led her to anticipate any overt act, any dis- 
regard upon Theodosia's part of her life-long im- 
parted wishes. That the girl had not only felt free 
to meet a stranger in what appeared a very quickly 
intimate way, but also that she had talked with this 
stranger of her, Camilla herself, was of momentous 
heinousness to her. And then that Theodosia should 
have led this stranger, and another, into the very pre- 
cincts of her seclusion! It loomed monstrous to 
Camilla. The primal thought submerged all other 
thought. She sat as one stunned. 

About them, the night had closed down, warm, 
summer-scented, sombrely shadowy under the vivid 
stars. So heavy were the oaks about the house that 
they made a deeper darkness upon the darkness of 
the night itself. Their first hunger appeased, the 
creatures of the night were quiet. Even the breeze 
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had ceased to stir the feathery branches of the big 
mimosa by the garden gate. 

It was the tangible silence that first made Theo- 
dosia aware by some subtly stirring intuition that 
her mother's speechlessness was that of intense emo- 
tion. She stretched out her hand, laying it kindly 
upon Camilla's. The latter, starting, threw it oflF. 

" No ! Your oflFense is too great to be condoned so 
easily. That you should have talked about me, 
Theodosia, let these people look upon me in the hu- 
miliation and penalty of my affliction to whom the 
sight could be only one of idle curiosity ! That you 
could do these things has shattered my trust in you 
forever." 

Theodosia, who had shrunk away at the first harsh 
reception of her show of affection, tried at the fol- 
lowing words to see through the encompassing gloom 
the features of her mother's face, but the cruel end- 
ing of Camilla's speech brought the pained tears to 
her eyes. 

"O Mother! I am very sorry that I have of- 
fended you, but I do not deserve that." 

" I will forgive you on one condition. You must 
pledge me your word never to meet these people 
again." 

Theodosia's sob caught in her throat. She sat very 
still, looking up at the dimly discernible outlines of 
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Camilla's face. A tremor passed over her, leaving 
her chill and distressed. 

^*How can I, Mother, when they have been so 
friendly to me? It cannot harm you, and I shall 
never let them intrude upon you again.'* 

" You will not agree ! Very well. Then leave 
me alone, Theodosia. I wish to be by myself. I 
shall eat no supper to-night." 

Theodosia rose to her feet. 

" You are imjust to me," she cried. " You are 
very dear to me. Mother, but you ask me to do an 
unkind thing, an impossible thing. Why do you? " 

" For your own good, but never mind. I ask no 
more. Go your way, but I shall not forgive you." 

A week ago the words would have brought Theo- 
dosia to her knees. Stem as had always been Ca- 
milla's rule, Theodosia had never disobeyed her. It 
was not because the girl had no will of her own, but 
quickening the natural warmth of her affections 
there always ran the current of her pity, of an awe 
as old as that of her first shadowy memories. Rebel- 
lious thoughts had often come upon her, but awe and 
pity took always the backbone out of her rebellion. 
But now, to her own surprise, an unwonted resistance 
swayed her, a sense of injustice, a sense, too, of obli- 
gation not alone to her own soul but to others. A 
sudden, imconscious growth had come to her during 
the past few days. Her outbreak to Earle, his an- 
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swcring words of indignant sympathy, the few words 
of Carola's that afternoon, the events of the past 
week themselves had subtly crystallized her passive 
dissent to Camilla's exaction into an active opposi- 
tion. So a flower opens over night: so the mind ex- 
pands not infrequently. To Camilla's surprise no 
less than to her own, Theodosia turned, and went in- 
doors. 

She dressed for supper with an odd sense of numb- 
ness about all she did. As she shook out, and re- 
arranged her hair, there were tears in her dark eyes, 
but a resolution about her lips forbade them falling. 
When she went down stairs a little later she hesitated 
by the dining-room door before she finally crossed 
the hall, and once more sought her mother, who still 
sat, absorbed in her thoughts, upon the night shroud- 
ed veranda. 

" Supper is ready, Mother," said the girl. " Will 
you come now?" 

" No," answered Camilla. *' I do not care to eat 
to-night." 

" You will feel better," Theodosia urged, gently, 
her pity again in the ascendant. 

But Camilla was firm. 

" It is not my stomach that you have angered that 
you need seek to placate it," she returned, with grim 
humor. 
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And again Thcodosia turned away without further 
words. 

She ate little herself, the heavy shadows in the 
tall, candle-lighted room oppressing her strangely, 
the old negress in stiffly starched purple calico dress, 
her head turbaned in a vividly hued bandanna and 
in her ears large hoops of gold, served her in noise- 
less concern. Camilla was regarded by the negroes 
with an awe that bordered closely on the supersti- 
tious. When Theodosia had finished, she crossed 
over into the drawing-room, and going to one of its 
wide opened windows, stepped out upon the veranda 
close to Camilla, who took no notice of her coming. 

" Shall I play or sing for you, Mother, dear? '* 
she asked. 

" I had rather you did not to-night, but please 
yourself, Theodosia." 

Theodosia, going back into the room, lowered the 
light, and then again went out upon the veranda. 
She tried to talk to Camilla, but her efforts were met 
in a frigid silence. It was the first time in her re- 
membrance that her mother had acted with so per- 
sistent a spirit of resentfulness. Theodosia's heart 
filled with a slow bitterness. 

She took to pacing the length of the veranda 
which ran around three sides of the big house. Cir- 
cling it thirteen times made a mile, and both Camilla 
and Theodosia were used to walking it when weather 
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too inclement kept them within doors. But to-night 
the regular passing to and fro of the girl's light 
feet annoyed Camilla, and without saying anything 
she rose when Theodosia had gone by, and went in- 
doors and to her room. 

The girl, hurt and sorrowful, sat down in the va- 
cated chair. It was not strange that at the moment 
thou^t of yielding to her mother's demand all but 
had its way. Long habits of obedience prompted 
her, a stirring doubt as to whether she were not in the 
wrong beset her, the old pity for Camilla's stricken 
plight made her heart ache. Yet something held her 
back. Camilla had made a mistaken move in her 
relentless anger. She had aroused a spirit in Theo- 
dosia of a sinew akin to her own. 

As she sat there thinking, however, with the 
strengthening of her resolution came gentler thoughts 
of her mother, through which ran as with a sinister 
monotone the voice of a dread, hitherto nameless, im- 
acknowledged, yet recurring now with alarming in- 
sistence imtil it crowded out all other thought — the 
dread of madness lying lurking in her mother's path. 
The fear had always been amenable to her deter- 
mined will to give it no lingering abiding place, but 
to-night it boldly knocked at Theodosia's heart, and 
entered in. It finally sent her trembling to her moth- 
er's door. 

Camilla did not open her door. 
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Theodosia crept on upstairs to her room. She 
stood long at her open window overhanging her 
mother's, oppressed rather than soothed by the all- 
pervading quietude of the night, the wide silences 
of the brooding earth. Heavy masses of shapeless 
blackness towering into the starry sky she knew to be 
groups of oak trees. She could not have told 
whether she saw or merely knew that the road to the 
back gate ran a lighter shadow between its rows of 
elms. There was neither sign nor sound of any ani- 
mate life, except from the distant fish ponds the 
orchestral chant of monster bull-frogs. 

But another sound came to her, mujfBed, incessant, 
scarce sound so much as a subtle prescience, for now 
and then, even while she heard it most clearly it 
seemed to cease, as sometimes the ticking of a watch 
ceases to be heard in the silence it alone is breaking. 
Theodosia knew it was her mother pacing the matted 
floor of her room, and as she listened to the imflag- 
ging tread, her heart grew cold with the knocking of 
her fear. Lying in her bed she heard it still through 
what seemed to her sleepless consciousness interaiin- 
able hours. And then she slept. 

Theodosia sat up shuddering. Camilla, the thick 
coils of her snow white hair falling about her shoul- 
ders, her hands outstretched to touch the girl, stood 
beside the bed. 

" You are awake, Theodosia? " 
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"Yes, Mother. What is it?" 

" I can not sleep. Is it near day? It does not 
matter. Sit up. I must talk to you." 

Theodosia drew herself to a sitting posture among 
the pillows. That indeteraiinatelight that comes be- 
fore the dawn, chill with the mystery of the passing 
of the night and the birth throbs of the coming day, 
was shrouding the familiar objects in the room spec- 
trally. The tall form of Camilla in its white gar- 
ments held Theodosia's startled gaze with dire sug- 
gestiveness. 

" Where are you? " asked Camilla. 

Silently the girl reached out, and touched the 
groping hand. 

"Lie down here beside me, Mother. Perhaps, 
you might fall asleep. Why did you not let me come 
to you? " 

But Camilla shook her head. 

Then Theodosia, her faculties awake, was aware 
that her mother was striving to still, to disguise some 
emotion which yet held her trembling in its mastery. 
She spoke as though the words were tom from her 
against her will. 

" What was it you said about this woman wishing 
to see me, Theodosia? Why should she wish to see 
me? What brings her here? " 

Theodosia, leaning forward, told all that she knew 
of Carola, of her two visits to her house, of the sing- 
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er's kindly interest. Camilla listened with avid in- 
tentness. To the girl's dismay, the recital of the 
simple events left Camilla even more greatly per- 
turbed. 

" And when she asked all this about you, did she 
tell you anything about herself?" she demanded. 
"Who is she? What is her real name?" 

" No," said Theodosia, wondering and disturbed. 
** I have told you. Mother, who she is, and her 
name." 

" You are a fool ! " cried Camilla, with sudden 
flare of passion, and turned abruptly away, leaving 
the room as silently as she had come. 

Theodosia fell back among the pillows, her breath 
coming between her parted lips, shortly. The words 
had been like a blow to her. But as their first cruel 
effect passed, she lay very still, forgetting herself, 
her eyes open though seeing nothing consciously of 
the objects about her, so filled were they with the 
realization of a blinding light. Her mother was tor- 
tured by some haxmting fear, some consuming dread, 
some terrible memory that racked her soul! And 
Theodosia slept no more, wondering what that mem- 
ory might be! 

It was after breakfast that, as Theodosia, pale and 
heavy eyed, went about the house filling the many 
bowls and vases with fresh flowers, Camilla called 
to her from where she sat in the hall. It always 
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Stabbed Theodosia to see her sitting so, hands folded 
in her lap, in helpless idleness. As the girl drew 
near, she spoke. 

" I wish to repeat what I said, Theodosia, about 
your meeting this woman. If you persist in doing 
so, it will be at the cost of my lasting displeasure. 
What do you say? " 

In her bewildered helplessness Theodosia could 
not at first speak, but slowly the unfairness of the 
demand stirred in her a spirit of revolt that she strug- 
gled in vain to curb. 

" At least tell me," she cried, " why you insist 
upon this imkind thing, Mother. Haven't I the ri^t 
to know?" 

"I will not discuss my wishes with you." Ca- 
milla's voice shook but her lips were inflexible in 
their determined lines. " I cannot, of course, force 
your obedience, but you can force my undying anger ! 
I warn you, I shall never forgive you if you do this 
thing." 

" But tell me why. Mother," Theodosia pleaded. 
" It is much you demand. I owe it to myself, to my 
own self-respect, to know why." 

" Everything that you have and are you owe to 
me," returned Camilla, greatly agitated. " You are 
a bad, rebellious girl ! " 

" I am not. Mother, neither bad nor rebellious — 
nor yet a girl. I am a woman. I have a will of my 
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own. It is not right, it is not just, that you should 
try to stifle and break it. I am doing no wrong. 
Without any reason you seek to make me do a great 
wrong. I won't! I won't do it! I can't do it. 
Mother ! " 

She broke into sudden sobbing, frightened, be- 
wildered. 

Camilla, making a great effort to check her nerv- 
ous trembling, spoke with a tense repression of emo- 
tion that flamed alone in her hurried words. 

" I will tell you that it is your happiness I seek, to 
keep you shielded from a world you know nothing 
of, a world that is cruel to women, that breaks them 
on its relentless wheel till what you call their self- 
respect is nothing but a rent and tortured mockery. 
Look at me ! I had a will of my own. It was but 
chaff against the wind. But for you, though you 
brought no happiness with you, child, I would have 
welcomed death. I have lived to keep you sheltered 
from this world. I brought you here to what has 
been a living death to me that you might be saved 
from what the world would give you, and now you 
repay me by defiance and disobedience. I am bit- 
terly disappointed in you." 

" But, Mother," Theodosia cried, clinging desper- 
ately to some prompting of her reason which not all 
her harrowing pity at her mother^s unhappy words 
could quench, " what have I done? You know that 
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I love you, that I have always minded you, that I 
have never repined because you refused me what I 
know other girls have, friends and simple pleasures 
and girlish enjoyments. Perhaps, I was wrong to 
call on Madame Carola without your knowledge, but 
now that she has given me her friendship, how can I 
refuse it? And if I did, how could I escape my own 
self-contempt? " 

Camilla, who had shrimk at the girl's reproach, 
now sat up, once more coldly angry. 

" I will say no more," she cried. " Go your own 
way. I have warned you. Obey me, or disobey me, 
as you will." 

Theodosia threw herself upon her knees by Ca- 
milla's chair. 

" O Mother," she sobbed. " It is not just obeying 
or disobeying. Something makes it impossible for 
me to do this thing. I should despise myself ! " 

" Get up from your knees," commanded Camilla. 
" I have no more to say. I have pleaded where I 
should not have pleaded. I might have known the 
uselessness of it with the blood that is in you ! Let 
what will, come ! " 

Theodosia rose. She checked her tears, something 
bitter turning in her heart. Her voice was as proud 
as Camilla's. 

" I am sorry, Mother, that I am no longer an ir- 
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responsible child. I shall see Madame Carola as 
little as possible, but I shall still see her." 

She turned away, leaving Camilla rigid in her 
chair. 

In the garden, in the shelter of an old rose and 
jessamine covered arbor, Theodosia hid herself. She 
let the wide hat she had thrown on slip unheeded 
from her lap to the groimd. She leaned her head 
back among the vines, her tear dimmed eyes raised 
to the warm gold of the pale sky above the surroimd- 
ing cedars. She was frightened. She was conscience 
stricken. And she was desperately lonely. 

She recalled all the incidents of the tortured night, 
each word and look and emotion of the recent ter- 
rible interview. It was terrible to her, inconceivable, 
disrupting of a life time of habit and condition. In 
the quick succession of passionate emotions that 
swept her — horror of herself, pity for her mother, 
indignation, regret, remorse, there never ceased to 
torture her that dread for her mother's reason. That 
by her own conduct she might precipitate this was 
horror imendurable. 

The desire to have some human confidant became 
insistent. There were only three persons to whom 
she might turn — Vivian Earle, his mother, and Sue 
SpofFord. The latter^s active geniality, she knew, 
had little real sympathy with Camilla's habitual 
nourishing of the memory of whatever it had been in 
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her past that so oppressed her. Earle she had not 
seen alone for any extended conversation for a much 
longer interval than usually elapsed in their close 
intimacy. Moreover, she realized at the moment as 
never before that one did not turn to Vivian Earle in 
hour of painful stress for an active sympathy. Un- 
pleasant things were very unpleasant to him, she 
knew. Her desire settled on his mother. 

She did not for some moments move, however. 

The sound of the slamming of the garden gate 
startled her. It also frightened from the top of the 
burnished magnolia before her a cardinal bird, which 
swept like a streak of vivid flame through the air. 
Theodosia sat up. Vivian Earle was coming quickly 
through the devious paths toward her. 

" I drove Mother over on my way to the village," 
he called to her as he skirted the last intervening bed, 
leaping finally over the high border of untrimmed 
box hedge to reach her more expeditiously. " She 
wanted to see Mrs. Berrisford. How's everything, 
Dosia? " 

She wondered a little that he could not see how 
things were with her, until she remembered that such 
things he seldom saw. So she told him with un- 
smiling face that all was well. 

" No, I can't stop," he said, as she moved aside on 
the seat. "Fm late as it is — not that it would 
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make any difference usually, but to-day I must get to 
the office." 

" What is it? " she asked. "A client? Can't you 
sit down? '* 

He shook his head in negation of the latter ques- 
tion. 

"Not exactly. That fellow Stratton is being 
pestiferous again — point blank refuses to get off my 
land. I'm sorry he forces my hand." 

She looked up with some commiseration softening 
her eyes. 

" Why don't you drop it, Vivian? These people 
are so ignorant. They can't understand, and having 
lived there so long they naturally feel they have a 
right to stay on." 

Earle's jaw stiffened, a brittle intensity coming 
into his face. 

" They understand all right. It's pure cussed ugli- 
ness in them.'* 

"But since there's some doubt — ^" 

"There isn't any doubt. The land's mine. I 
want it, and I'm going to have it." 

Theodosia smiled, not very brightly. 

" I suppose that settles it." 

He was silent. 

" How did you enjoy yesterday afternoon? " she 
asked, as he stood looking around the tangled gar- 
den. 
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She saw the quickening of interest in his whole 
manner, even before he smiled. 

" It was like living again." 

It was not the first time he had let slip utterances 
showing her that his spirit chafed imder his return 
to the quiet routine of the place. 

"And wasn't it funny how Mother took to Ca- 
rola? " he asked. " I don't wonder, though, do 
you? " 

" She is very pleasant." Theodosia's reserve 
rather surprised herself. 

" She is wholly charming," said Earle. " I don't 
very much fancy Revell, however." 

" You were right, Vivian, in one thing. We don't 
quite belong in their world, do we? " 

He seemed somewhat annoyed. 

"You are thinking of the cigarette? Many 
women use them now, Dosia. You mustn't be 



narrow." 



She glanced quickly up at him, the gleam in her 
eyes somewhat puzzling Earle. 

" I was not thinking of that. There is something 
else. I don't quite know what it is." 

"You remember I warned you. I admit now, 
however, there was no need in this particular in- 
stance. At least not so far as Carola herself is 
concerned." 

" Did the puppy get in safely? " she asked, with 
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more meaning than the irrelevancy of the question 
might have hinted at. 

Earle nodded. 

" Was that the one you had meant to give me, 
Vivian? " Theodosia's voice was very steady. 
" You said to Mr. Revell you were trying to select 
the best, and that's what you told me you were wait- 
ing for." 

" You may make your own choice," he said, but he 
did not meet her smile, compoimd as it was of amuse- 
ment and mockery. 

" I'll wait for the best of the next litter," she told 
him, and laughed, softly. 

" I thought you'd not mind doing that," he ad- 
mitted. 

This time Theodosia did not laugh. She knew 
perfectly well that at the moment of picking out the 
puppy he had not thought of her at all. With him 
it was always the impulse of the moment that ruled. 

" I must be off," he said, now, ge*tting up from the 
seat where he had been nervously sitting. " See you 
soon, Dosia." 

" Yes, Vivian," she replied, gently, and watched 
him go from her, a stalwart figure in his immaculate 
city-made clothes which he wore with the easy as- 
surance that comes of full thought previously be- 
stowed and the knowledge that all is well. 

Not until after he had gone, and the soimd of the 
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wheels of his cart on the drive was borne to her, did 
it occur to Theodosia that she might have walked 
with him to the hitching post. Her not doing so had 
been by no means intentional, yet she had not gone. 
She wondered why. Could it be, she asked herself, 
that by such trifling little indifferences life was 
gently signifying a subtler parting of their ways than 
had been the apparently far more heroic one of 
Earle's separation from her through many years. 
She did not know. 

The day grew drowsy of its own perfectness. The 
sim-heated fragrance of the garden was soporific. 
Soimds seemed to become vertical also as the sun 
threw less and less of shadow, and Theodosia, men- 
tally and bodily weary, yielded to a delicious apathy. 

It was Mrs. Earle who, after a time, roused her 
gently. 

" Dear, dear, what a somnolent household ! " 
Theodosia heard her saying. " Your mother fell 
asleep right under my eyes, and here I find you nap- 
ping, too. What is it, Dosia? " 

For Theodosia had started, the swift remembiance 
of her trouble leaping full upon her with returning 
wakefulness and the sight of her friend. She drew 
Mrs. Earle down beside her. 

" Oh ! such a night, such a night as it has been," 
she cried, her tears brimming. " You should have 
let me come home last night as I wanted to." 
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The elder woman stroked the girl's hand sooth- 
ingly. 

" I saw something had gone wrong," she said, with 
gentle sympathy. " Tell me all about it, dear." 

Theodosia told the story of the distracted night. 
Mrs. Earle listened, her face very grave. 

" It is very strange," she mumiured. " I cannot 
make it out." 

" But the worst was just now, Mrs. Earle. For 
the first time in our lives there is an ppen breach be- 
tween us. I could not do as she wished, and she de- 
clares she will never forgive me." 

" She should be ashamed of herself," cried Mrs. 
Earle. " You were quite right, Dosia. I have been 
expecting something like this, and wondering how 
you bore so long the exactions put upon you. Be- 
tween you and me, I believe your mother is seek- 
ing to indulge some implacable resentment of her 
own, and would ruthlessly sacrifice you to it. I 
know she is your mother, but she is a very stern, un- 
natural woman." 

" I cannot escape the conviction that some haunt- 
ing fear is always present with her, Mrs. Earle. 
What do you think it could be? " 

Mrs. Earle thought several things, but as she had 
just said, Camilla was Theodosia's mother, and she 
did not utter her thoughts. 

" I do not know," she said. " May be you arc 
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mistaken. At any rate, I am sure your alarm about 
her reason being threatened is needless. Camilla 
will never be any madder than she is now. Forgive 
me, Dosia, for saying so. Did you speak of this to 
Vivian? " 

" No; Vivian does not like unpleasant things." 

Vivian's mother flushed faintly. 

** I am sure/* she said, tenderly, " you would have 
found him very sympathetic." 

"Yes," replied Theodosia. "Vivian is always 
kind — when he is not cruel. The other ni^t I did 
tell him something about my worry. He was very 
friendly. But Vivian hasn't much patience with 
Mother." 

"It is because he has so much sympathy with 
you." Mrs. Earle sighed. " I wish, Dosia," she 
said, with swift impulse, "that you and Vivian 
would fall in love with each other ! " 

For a moment, Theodosia was silent. Then a sud- 
den vivid flame leaped to her cheeks. 

" How ridiculous ! " she laughed, and to prove it, 
turned suddenly, and hiding her face on the shoulder 
of Earle's mother, fell to tumultuous sobbing. 



CHAPTER VII 



CROSS CURRENTS 



The first extension of RevelPs stay had expired, and 
he had issued to himself a renewed extension. No 
one was more surprised than he was himself at his 
desire to do so, though, as Carola was wont to say 
of him, his nature was like that of some landscapes 
which by a sudden turn here and there revealed un- 
expected vistas of a very different view. He was a 
paradox in many ways, and in none, perhaps, more 
than in the persistency with which he disguised his 
innate sincerity behind a harmless masquerade of su- 
perficial convention, while at the same time he hated 
convention with almost a fierce disgust. His tem- 
perament was a curious blend of artistic and aesthetic 
sensibility with practical and canny sense, with 
enough of the latter in preponderance to prevent him 
being in any way actively an artist. Once he had 
laughingly said : " I have too great a respect and 
awe for art to attempt to climb her ladder with only 
one leg." 

It was, in truth, a variety of inclinations which 
held him in Danderton. He was not nearly so averse 

140 
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to the country as he whimsically chose to appear. He 
was even more interested in Theodosia Berrisford 
than he chose to appear. The life about him, inter- 
esting in its very limitedness made its appeal. And 
he was very fond of Carola. 

There had been, too, another element, slight in its 
tangible reality though ineluctable in its stimulus 
to his interest — the insistent sense of some under- 
lying diflFerence in Carola herself. He could not 
have said in what this consisted. He was used to the 
seriousness of certain of her moods, a seriousness 
which at times became a sombreness. She had al- 
ways been so. No other artist of his acquaintance 
took her art more seriously than Carola. It was not 
merely the pre-occupation of manner which he was 
accustomed to have overtake even her most irrespon- 
sible moods that gave Revell reason for his intuitive 
feeling now. He had felt it in her first greeting 
of him. Naturally, therefore, when she had told 
him that her being there had some imderlying cause 
beyond her pleasure he had connected with this the 
added aloofness of her bearing. That it was some- 
thing of moment which so affected her he could not 
doubt. 

As he strolled now, hatlcss and with pipe between 
his even white teeth, about the brick bordered paths 
of her grounds, Carola came to him from the house. 
He paused to watch her, thinking how attractive a 
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chatelaine she made for the quaint old garden and 
house whose antiquity her sympathetic remodelling 
had merely conserved. 

" I am worried. Max," she said, without prelimi- 
nary. '^ It is about Theodosia Berrisford. I am go- 
ing to ask you a frank question." 

" Sure," he replied, taking his pipe from his 
mouth. 

" Have you said or done anything to cause her to 
keep away from us? " 

Revell thoughtfully pondered the question, which 
he did not in the least take amiss. 

" Honestly, to the best of my knowledge, no." 

"You had to think it over, however. Didn't 
you?" 

" I did think it over. Why?" 

" Because, it seems to me her staying away is pre- 
meditated. It may not mean anything, though." 

" Why should it? Doubtless she is afraid she will 
be interrupting your work." 

" She has refused several invitations." 

" And so," he said, smiling with quizzical imper- 
turbability, " you conclude I have startled her inno- 



cence." 



t€ 



One can never tell. Are you sure you have never 
made her feel — well, that home was the better place 
for her? " 

" From what Pve heard of her home I doubt if it 
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is," he replied, drily. " However, I am very sure, 
though to be candid I don't believe Miss Berrisford 
to be so easily horrified as you seem to think. I have 
found her a very sensible young woman with quite a 
saving sense of humor, and a most decided mind and 
tongue of her own." , 

Carola looked at him keenly. 

" How did you find all that out? " 

"Our communication has not been absolutely 
Yea, yea, and Nay, nay." 

" rd be very indignant, Max, if I thought you 
had in any way shocked her." 

" But Good Lord, I haven't ! What do you take 
me for, any way? You're damned flattering! " 

" There ! " she cried. '* Did you ever say any- 
thing like that to her? " 

He said something very much like it just then, 
and for a moment after stood kicking at one of the 
bricks of the walk in moody silence. 

" There ! " said Carola again, smiling now. 
" Don't kick all the moss off my old bricks. I believe 
you. Max." 

" I'd hate to have to think I'd lost the qualities 
of my birthright," he muttered, and she saw, to her 
surprise, that he was really hurt. 

" Now, that's absurd of you, — utterly absurd. I 
know no man who has retained them more. Aren't 
you the best friend I have? " 
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Mollified, he glanced up. Even in the full light 
of the open summer day she looked wonderfully 
young. And on the instant a thought that he found 
very unpalatable leaped to his mind. It had never 
occurred to him before that Earle was very frequent 
in his calls upon Carola, very much impressed, evi- 
dently, by the singer. Revell's teeth clinched. He 
did not fancy Vivian Earle. And could it be, his 
speculation ran nimbly on, that Theodosia, aware 
of this interest upon Earle's part, and wounded by 
it, held herself aloof? He had more than once won- 
dered what Theodosia's feelings for Vivian Earle 
might be. 

Carola, who, at the conclusion of her own ques- 
tion, had turned rather abruptly aside, and now 
stood crashing in her hands a spray of fragrant lav- 
ender, her gaze upon the undulated chain of sapphire 
mountains, was not aware of the regard Revell 
bent upon her. It was upon his lips to speak to 
her, offering her this suggestion as an explanation 
of Theodosia's delinquency, but second thoughts 
stopped him. In both of its aspects the idea which 
had occurred to him was singularly distasteful. 

"I am writing to her again," Carola said. It 
strack Revell that an almost timorous appeal was 
in her voice. " Run over, and drop the note in the 
post for me. Max." 

He took the note. 
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" I am sorry for her," she added, it seemed to him 
partly in self-exoneration. " I know what it is. 
Max, to be a young girl in an unhappy home." 

" Do you think she is unhappy? " 

" She is alive: she is young: she told me herself 
her mother is implacably sad." 

" * Implacably sad ' is a nice euphemism. I 
judged from something Earle let slip the mother 
must be the devil himself to get on with. I wonder, 
by the way, just how things stand between those 
two!" 

" Very intimately, I know. I doubt if any more. 
What do you think of Vivian Earle? " 

Revell spun the stiff note he held by its corners 
between the tips of his middle fingers. He smiled 
with a somewhat caustic humor. 

" He's the sort of fellow women think adorable 
and who, the more they like him, the less he cares 
for them. Men would call him a perverse cuss." 

" I see he is not in your good graces." She spoke 
quietly, almost indifferently, as though her thought 
had scarcely waited for his answer. 

"I should not * knock' him. He's been, per- 
sonally, pleasant enough to me." 

He left her with his nonchalant grace, and swing- 
ing down the walk, was soon out upon the street. 
Having posted Carola's letter, he lingered for a few 
moments before the office, frankly interested and 
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amused in watching those who came and went as 
he stood there. He was about to return to Carola 
when Earle's sudden appearance gave him further 
pause. 

" If you are not otherwise engaged, come over to 
my office with me, Revell," Earle urged, after their 
words of greeting. "And, by the way, you must 
make it your lounging place, or business headquar- 
ters, or whatever you will. You'd not be interrupt- 
ing a busy practice." 

" You are kind," said Revell, wonderingly. He 
went along, however, not sorry just then to have 
an opportunity of seeing some more of his com- 
panion. Though scarcely a day passed that Earle 
did not call at Carola's house upon some pretext or 
other, or upon none at all, Revell had generally ab- 
sented himself. In the illuminating light of his 
recent thought he took a new interest in the young 
Southerner. 

It was Earle who, when they had gained his office, 
and made themselves coolly comfortable, remarked 
as he got out of a little comer cupboard a decanter 
and glasses, and proceeded to crack some ice : 

" I never would have believed it possible, Revell, 
that this festive burg could have held you content 
to stay in it so long. Let's see: you've been here 
nearly a month, isn't it? " 
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" And some days. And Pm going to stay longer. 
Fve come to like it, rather well." 

" It's funny ! '' Earle pushed the decanter and ac- 
cessories toward his guest. " Fill up ! It*s funny 
now about that! I suppose it is the chami of the 
totally novel and diflFerent. As for me, it's getting 
on my nerves so that, like the monk of Siberia, I'm 
becoming desperate. It's fierce to have one's environ- 
ment so hopelessly environ. I admit, nothing in the 
world would hold me here a day but my absolute 
inability to get my mother even to consider my going 
elsewhere." 

Revell sipped his highball with appreciative 
thoughtfulness. There were several things he might 
have said, but refrained. He wondered if in Earle's 
frank admission of his dissatisfaction he included 
any consideration of Theodosia Berrisford. What 
he did say was banal enou^. 

"At least, you're very comfortably fixed here." 

His glance wandered about the booklined walls, 
— mellowed old pig skin bound law books that had 
been Earle's father's, the two or three yellowing 
busts of famous law makers, the library-like furni- 
ture that hinted of ponderous debates around blazing 
hearthstones long since extinct and cold. 

Earle lifted his square shoulders. 

** I made the best of a bad bargain, and it pleased 
my mother. Most of the books are out of date, but 
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they look imposing — when there is any one to see 
them. After all, that's not a bad equipment for a 
lawyer — making bad bargains seem good and 
throwing a bluff ! But a pose without any audience 
beccxnes irksome/' 

Something in the flippancy itself was flippant, 
though Revell could not put his finger upon the exact 
spot where the insincerity lay. He was silent. 

" You see," Earle went on, with some real touch 
of candor which Revell found, however, displeasing 
rather than otherwise. " I was always badly spoiled, 
Revell, by my mother, except in the one thing that 
mattered most — the choice of what I should be in 
life, and where I should be it. There she was inflex- 
ible. The general result is a mess." 

Revell did not care to pursue the subject. He had 
little sympathy with those children who insisted 
upon visiting their sins upon their fathers to the third 
and fourth generation. It was a species of absolu- 
tion he never encouraged. He regarded Earle now 
not without interest, indeed, but without the accom- 
paniment of speech. 

" You don't know," Earle went on, leaning back 
in his chair, his hands clasped behind his head, and 
his smile flashing suddenly upon Revell, " what a 
Grodsend in my life your being here, and Madame 
Carola's, is ! She is a very unusual woman, Revell.'* 

" Most unusual — in every way." 
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RevelPs eyes, with a swiftly piercing quality, chal- 
lenged Earle's. He was not going to be pumped by 
his host, if that were the underlying motive of this 
heart to heart talk. And it seemed that it was. 

" You have known her intimately for many years, 
I suppose? Do you happen to be aware, Revell, 
whether she ever married? " 

" I do not. I needn't point out to you that she 
is not the sort of woman to encourage personal ques- 
tions, and I have never asked any. I knew her first 
as a great singer. She became a great friend. She 
has never spoken to me of her earlier life. Why do 
you ask, Earle? " 

" Partly for her own sake. I do not find it so easy 
a matter to better the regrettable prejudice against 
her in the village. You know she placed a certain 
matter in my hands professionally." 

"Why not consult her?" 

"As you say, she is not a woman to encourage 
personal questions." 

" I am sorry I cannot be of any service to you in 
the matter," answered Revell, with what he knew 
was some curtness. 

" Don't be grouchy, man." Earle spoke with can- 
did good humor. " I did not mean in any way to be 
annoying you." 

Revell made an effort to shake off what, after all, 
he was obliged to admit to himself was grouchiness. 
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It was late in the day for him to be concerning him- 
self with the interest that Carola might arouse in 
others. She was well able to take care of herself, 
although in the present instance Revell had looked 
in vain for any indication upon her part that she 
was aware that Earle's evident interest in her had 
been aroused. She had seemed to him curiously ab- 
sorbed in other thoughts, strangely restless and even 
sad. Recalling this now, he again wondered if that 
object that she had spoken of beyond her pleasure 
in being in Danderton was in any degree responsible. 
He suspected it was. 

" I know she wants very much to see Miss Berris- 
ford," he said, pleasantly, thus tacitly changing 
while yet adhering to the subject. " If you should 
be meeting her soon, you might let Miss Berrisford 
know this." 

" I shall, certainly. FU make a point of it. Pve 
not been over there for some little time. Don*t 
hurry. You've all day before you, and still some 
more. Danderton is rich in time." 

" Still, it has a way of passing." Revell rose. 
He looked around for his hat, remembering slowly 
that he had come without. 

Earle laughed. 

" You will not be forgiven for such sins of omis- 
sion," he said. " Danderton will say that you con- 
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sider anything good enough for it. Come in again, 
Revell." 

E^rle turned back into his rooms. His face had 
suddenly lost its animation. He poured himself 
another drink, and, swallowing it, moved about with 
nervous stride, the frown upon his brow adding years 
to his appearance. 

He would have given much to know in just what 
regard Carola held the man who had left — 
more to be assured that it was a regard unwarmed 
by any flame intenser than that of friendship. He 
made no attempt to deceive himself that the fire 
which had sprung up so consumingly in his own 
breast was one which would not tolerate a rival. Im- 
petuous as his emotions were, it had surprised even 
himself, the quick mastery with which that fire had 
spread throughout his being. He was prone to sud- 
den infatuations, but none had ever claimed him so 
imperiously as this, with so much of the sterner fuel 
of desire due to the utter unconsciousness of Carola 
herself of the passion she had engendered in him. 
To him the unattainable and the withheld was al- 
ways the desirable : too often the won and possessed 
but a weariness of the flesh. Though he wanted 
hotly, winning cooled him quickly, and nothing 
irked him more than an affection of which he was 
sure. 

The advent of Carola in his life had really been 
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at a very critical stage. He had been settled in Dan- 
derton professionally long enough for the first strong 
feeling of resentment against his mother to have be- 
come a habit of rebellion against his lot. Exasper- 
ating certitude had taken the place of anticipated 
exasperation. The reality had proven worse than 
the imagined. Except for his friendship with Theo- 
dosia, — a friendship which itself had begun to pall 
upon him, — and the ugly antagonism which Earle 
had fostered rather than sought to allay between 
himself and young Stratton, his life had come to be 
tasteless where it was not bitter. His mother had 
not been able to hide her disappointment, and Earle 
had made no attempt to hide his impatience with 
her. Her solicitude for his happiness and welfare 
annoyed him, for though he exacted sacrifices hugely, 
he hated to have them offered up upon the altar of 
affection. He preferred to take rather than have 
given. 

His horizon had lifted magically with his meeting 
Carola. It was not alone her personality that al- 
lured him. She stood to him for the embodiment of 
all that had touched him most keenly in the years 
of his freedom. In the profundity of art he had 
never so much as wet his thumb, but he was domi- 
nated by a crude craving for the beautiful aspect of 
any art, and he had revelled in the thin ether of what 
called itself the artistic temperament. That Carola 
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took her art as seriously as a Calvinist his catechism 
had never occurred to Earle. In the gayest period 
of his life he had heard her sing to brilliant audi- 
ences, and now by some marvel she had come to 
Danderton. He had become infatuated with her, 
not so much her herself as for what in his fancy she 
stood for, but the impersonal attitude had soon 
merged into a tensely personal one with a sweep 
and precipitancy which amazed Earle himself. 

He had managed to see a great deal of Carola in 
the few weeks that had elapsed since her call upon 
him, the mission she had at that time placed in his 
hands serving to give the color of plausibility to the 
frequency of his visits until such time when the easy 
friendship upon which she had met him rendered 
excuse unnecessary. Indeed, Carola welcomed the 
intimacy for reasons of her own, her pre-occupation 
with those reasons making her singularly unaware 
of what Revel 1 had recognized — the nature and 
quality of Earle's regard. 

Another besides Revell had recognized them. At 
first, missing Earle's companionship just when she 
needed it most, Theodosia had merely wondered. 
She had not fully understood her own most unusual 
display of emotion to his mother. It had not been 
until days had gone by, and she still had not seen 
him, that she remembered the aloofness of his man- 
ner at their last meeting. Then she remembered, too, 
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things he had said of Carola, recalled what she had 
herself seen of his frank interest, and knew by the 
sudden stopping of the pulse of her heart how things 
were with him, and with herself. 

It had been this intuition that had kept Theodosia 
away from Carola, and not deference to her mother's 
wishes. That knowledge of what her real feeling 
was for Earle should have come to her only as a con- 
commitant with the knowledge that he loved another 
filled Theodosia with emotions that frightened her. 
The conflict with her mother had shocked her; this 
other thing left her quivering over her riven world. 
For days Theodosia went about refusing to take ac- 
count with herself for very fear of what she would 
find in her heart. The dagger stayed imbedded in 
the wound, for Theodosia dreaded what she might 
do with the weapon in her hand. 

Then came Carola's note, written with straight- 
forward sincerity. 

" Why are you staying away from me? Of my 
short sxmuner, already several weeks are gone, and 
you have let me see so little of you! Mr. Earle, 
who is over here nearly every day, tells me he has 
not recently been at your house, so I am left wonder- 
ing whether you are not well, or your mother. 
Won't you come to see me? Max Revell is still 
here. Really, I think he extended his visit that he 
might meet you again. " 
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Theodosia, reading in the presence of her mother, 
put the note aside with a forced indifference. Cam- 
illa never received any mail. 

" You never read me your letters any more, Theo- 
dosia," she said, not with complaint so much as regret 
in her voice. Since their painful disagreement, 
Camilla's cold politeness had hurt Theodosia keenly. 
She looked now at her mother with an odd twitch of 
her lips that was not a smile. 

"It was a note from Madame Carola. She is 
wondering why I have not been to see her.'* 

" You have not? " 

"No. But it is not. Mother, because I have 
changed my mind." 

"Certainly not," said Camilla. "Why should 
you? The young never do change their minds of 
their own act." 

" Do the older? " cried the girl, bitterness like a 
flame flaring through the words. 

" Be silent ! " Camilla commanded. " I do not 
care to re-open the discussion. You are free to go 
your own self-willed way." 

Blinded by sudden tears, Theodosia caught up 
Carola's note, and threw it untom into a basket be- 
hind her. 

" Are you never afraid, Mother," she asked, with 
passionate daring, " of the things you may make me 
do?" 
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Camilla shrank. For all her defiant mood, Theo- 
dosia regretted the words. 

" The old cry ! " she heard Camilla murmur. 
"Always the mother!" 

" What do you mean? " 

"You will learn/' answered Camilla, almost 
fiercely cruel, " if ever you have a daughter." 

" What have I ever done, Mother, to make you 
say that? " 

" Of all the curses of my life, your birth was the 
bitterest. There ! I had not meant to say this to you. 
Forget it, if you can ! " 

For the girl's cry had frightened Camilla. 

" I can't," she wailed, white with horror. " I 
can't! I shall never forget it! God forgive you. 
Mother, for saying this thing to me to-day ! " 

Camilla, in startled entreaty, held out her hands. 

" Theodosia! " she cried. " Come to me. I did 
not mean to hurt you so ! " 

But Theodosia, shaking her head, voiceless in her 
misery, went on to the door, and out of the room. 

It was in the evening that Earle rode over after 
supper. He had scarcely needed the delicate instiga- 
tion of his mother to this end. Though he had long 
since ceased to make excuses to his head for the 
glowing of his heart toward Carola he had not been 
free of a pang of remorse when he thought of Theo- 
dosia. It was not that he was not at liberty to 
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love another woman. Nothing like words of 
love had ever been spoken between him and Theo- 
dosia, and yet the sense of an inherent disloyalty to 
the girl refused to be assuaged. His recent neglect 
of her was in itself a reproach. He looked forward 
to meeting her with some concern. 

As she came down the veranda toward him when 
he had hitched his horse at the post beyond the steps, 
Earle could not see in the obscuring dusk of the night 
the pallor of her face. Any way, he was thinking 
more of himself just then than of her. 

" Mother is not feeling very well," she told him. 
" Shall we sit here? I think she prefers to be alone." 

" Yes," answered Earle. " It is nearer the gar- 
den, too." 

He was relieved not to have to meet Camilla. 

Constrained, and thereby nervously talkative, 
Earle did not for some moments become aware of 
a curiously repressed excitement in Theodosia. It 
was not until he had for the third time assured her 
of his pleasure in being with her that Theodosia 
spoke, her words not untouched with scorn. 

" Your pleasure seems to have gained by its de- 
nial, Vivian. Have you been so unusually busy? " 

"Yes; I haven't been anywhere except between 
the place and the office." 

Now, through all of Theodosia's horrified grief at 
Camilla's uncloaked bitterness had been throbbing 
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a dull pain at the remembrance of those words of 
Carola's in her note which told of Eyrie's daily visits, 
and at this moment they recurred again. She said 
nothing, but in the darkness her lips tightened and 
her eyes closed as though upon an unwelcome sight. 
She opened them at Earle's next words. 

" I have seen Madame Carola now and then. You 
have not been there, Dosia? " 

" No/' said Theodosia. " I have not been there." 

And then it became evident to Earle that Theo- 
dosia was difficult that night. His conscience as- 
sured him rightly enough of the reason, and that 
curious perversity which was almost a manner of 
thought with him was instantly aroused. 

" The more I see of her the better I like her," he 
said, and he found the statement gave him a strange 
double satisfaction, though he meant Theodosia to 
grasp only the fact that he would talk of what he 
would. 

" You must like her very much, then," the girl 
answered, quietly. " Madame Carola wrote me that 
you were at her house every day." 

" She wrote you that ! " 

" You seem surprised that she should write." 

"No; she has repeatedly expressed her regret at 
not having seen you. Why have you not been, 
Dosia? " 

To Theodosia's surprise she found it impossible 
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to tell him. A distaste, sudden and irresistible, 
barred her confidence. 

"I am a little tired of the subject of Madame 
Carola," she replied, coldly. 

If she had thought to silence Earle she chose a 
wrong way. 

" I thought you liked her. She seems genuinely 
attracted by you." 

" I do and I don't." She turned with quick im- 
patience. "Isn't there anything else we can talk 
of? I do like her very much, but don't you think 
we have had a good deal of her since she came? 
And she is diflPerent," she again reminded him, not 
without a trace of malice. " You were quite right." 

"Yes, she is diflPerent," Earle assented. "It is 
hard for us down here to forgive that ! " 

"That is not fair of you," Theodosia flashed. 
" It was you yourself who first preached her being 
of a class apart. Suppose we drop the subject of 
Madame Carola, Vivian." 

" If it annoys you so," he returned, stiffly. 

Theodosia knew that he understood, and stinging 
tears sprang to her eyes. In that instant she frankly 
disliked Vivian Earle, and something hard and cruel 
took shape within her toward him, something gentle 
died. Almost as though with physical hands she laid 
hold of her heart, and stilled its throbbing. Pride 
quenched the tears in her eyes. 
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She chose now to talk to him of Carola, but Earle 
was taciturn, undeceived. Theodosia persisted, and 
little by little she drew him on. She questioned him 
about the opera, in New York, in Paris, wherever 
he had heard it, about the great triumphs he had wit- 
nessed, and, finally, again about Carola herself. And 
as on that topic he fell victim to his bright memories, 
gilded afresh now that the personal interest had been 
added, Theodosia smiled, a bitter little smile that 
left her mouth drawn, and leaning back her head 
against a pillar of the veranda, closed her eyes, 
throwing Earle a word now and then to assure him 
of her listening. 

With every word of his Theodosia saw far more 
clearly than Earle was aware how vital to him had 
become his interest in the singer. Something in his 
glowing ardor of superlative admiration shamed her. 
The undercurrent of his passion which she could not 
fully comprehend nevertheless affected her as though 
the air about her had become sultry with poisonous 
fumes. The secret of her own love burned intoler- 
ably. She became frightened at the quick fusing of 
her anger, an anger which every instinct told her she 
must not let Earle suspect. That he did in a meas- 
ure already siispect, his abrupt shifting of the con- 
versation and not very chivalrous question made 
apparent. 
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" What is wrong, Dosia? Do you resent my be- 
ing here to-night? " 

" What an odd question — from you to me ! " 
She spoke very evenly, no trace of agitation in voice 
or manner, unless its absence betokened it. 

" Your manner makes it pertinent," he said. 

" I had sought,*' she answered, coldly, " to achieve 
a perfect manner. Doubtless I suffer by too unequal 
a comparison." 

He laughed, laughter that cut to the quick. Theo- 
dosia shrank like a thing cruelly struck by a hand 
it would have had caress. It was some moments be- 
fore she could break the swelling silence. 

" I wonder, Vivian, if you ever stop to think how 
very unkind you can be ! " 

He answered, moodily. 

"What have I done that is unkind? Don't be 
a child, Dosia." 

A sensitive quiver, fleeting as the breath of wind 
upon water, passed over Theodosia's face. Again 
there fell a stubborn silence. In a dull pain the girl 
made no eflPort to end it. It was Earle who finally 
rose. 

" We've had a cheerful evening. At least, I sup- 
pose, I can be thankful to know what you really 
have come to think of me. You can hardly blame 
me if I do not care to repeat the experience very 
often, however." 
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From where she sat on the upper step of the 
broad stairs, Theodosia lifted to his a face in which 
a sudden passion glowed, but in her voice there 
quavered the surge of tears through the reproach 
wrung from her. 

" It is like you to put me entirely in the wrong, 
and take no blame to yourself, Vivian. When were 
you ever willing to pay the piper? " 

Earle paused. In the soft night, his horse, seeing 
him, whinnied low. The soimd stirred Theodosia 
to a sudden rush of memory of the tender phases of 
their life-long intimacy, their companionship with 
horse and dog, and all the humbler sjrmpathies of 
their childhood. She looked up at Earle as he stood 
facing the heavy shadows on the lawn, his figure only 
dimly discernible yet so familiar that she could even 
know the expression about the sensitive mouth and 
in the brooding eyes. She was aware that she had 
woimded him, and imder the knowledge, her anger 
died. She could not for long be ungenerous. 

" Vivian," she said, and at the note of appeal in 
her voice the man's nature instantly hardened. " I 
am sorry that I hurt you." 

" What you said was true enough. Why regret 
it?" 

" I do." 

" That is very foolish," he retumed, coldly, " to 
regret one's opinion when well founded. Do you 
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want to walk a little way down the road with me? " 
he added, in severing continuance. 

Theodosia rose. In silence she went down the 
stairs, waiting at the foot until E^rle returned, his 
horse following him like a dog. An instant, she 
hesitated, then held out her hand. 

" Not to-night, Vivian. It would be a familiar 
path grown strange to us, would it not? " 

" Yes; and you have made it so," he said, with a 
blaze of anger, as he threw himself into the saddle. 
"That's what one gets for being polite, and con- 
sidering others. I'm going to please myself here- 
after, and when I'm tired, stay at home." 

He rode away, the night hiding from him the pain 
in Theodosia's eyes, the slow scorn that twisted her 
lips. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE QVIVERINO OF THE SILENCE 

To Theodosia the time had come when she should 
either assert the independence she had claimed so 
disastrously of her mother, or by her tacit acquies- 
cence lead Camilla to think she had decided to be 
ruled by her expressed desires. Moreover, though 
not the main principle for which she had contended, 
yet a potent one, was in danger of being outraged 
if she any longer deferred some recognition of Car- 
ola's dues in the matter. Theodosia was aware that 
her imexplained aloofness was an injustice to the 
woman who had first been led by herself to believe 
her friendship a desired thing. If, in some intangible 
way, that friendship no longer seemed quite so ar- 
dently to be longed for, Thodosia was also aware 
that the fact of itself imposed a certain obligation, 
for no one could have met her with a sincerer kind- 
ness than had Carol a. She felt that she had scarcely 
responded to that kindness in kind. She had been 
quick to appreciate in the sincerity of Carola*s brief 
note that the singer realized that the interruption 
to the course of their acquaintance had been inten- 
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tional. Theodosia was too honest herself to admit 
any deceit that this intention had latterly been 
strengthened by the intuition now become certainty 
of Earle's growing infatuation. All the more, she 
told herself, was it incumbent upon her now to honor 
the debt she had so deliberately incurred. 

She did not tell Camilla of her crystallized resolu- 
tion to see the singer again, and at once. The unrest 
of her mother's mind haunted her. Incredible as it 
seemed, there were moments when it almost became 
a conviction with Theodosia that Camilla's antip- 
athy to the unknown woman was fused by some 
fiercer emotion into an overmastering passion of 
hatred or fear or something worse. After any little 
absence, a walk, her daily ride, an hour in the gar- 
den, or across the fields to the low-lying bottom- 
lands in the magic of the twilight, Camilla's sight- 
less eyes would follow her with tragic questioning 
in their dumbness.- She asked no questions, but 
Theodosia knew the haunting question in her mind; 
knew, too, that some sinister excitement heaved be- 
neath the surface impassivity of her mother's pride. 

The girl was finding it a curiously difficult thing 
to do. Not until the evening of her conversation, 
that conversation that had been almost a quarrel, 
with Earle had her feelings toward Carola assumed 
any definite quality. Her words, giving form to 
inchoate emotions, her previous shrinking became a 
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Stubborn reluctance to meet the singer which humil- 
iated and distressed Theodosia. 

For the bittemess of her spirit toward Earle left 
Theodosia no room for compromise with her con- 
science. She did not seek to disguise to herself the 
nature of that bitterness, or all it signified. That 
full knowledge of her love should have come to her 
only through the pangs of an ignoble jealousy did 
not tend to make her temper more complacent. 

As she drew near the village now the force and 
nature of her emotions were a revelation in self- 
knowledge. She could not have believed it possible 
that a few weeks could so have altered not only more 
recent strong sensations but those that had their 
fibres intertwined with her longest memories. She 
dreaded meeting Vivian Earle far more than she did 
Carola herself. There was something virile in her 
jealousy. Perhaps she intuitively felt that Earle's 
encouragement in his passion had been largely, if not 
entirely, spontaneously generated. At any rate, 
Theodosia's resentment would alwajrs be against the 
loved one offending. She was not of the kind that 
would find any satisfaction in suing for alienated 
affections. 

Yet it was Earle himself that she met as she went 
up the steps to Carola's front door. That the meet- 
ing was equally unanticipated by him, and equally 
undesired, his manner left no doubt. His dark face 
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colored slowly, his eyes shifted with furtive uneasi- 
ness under Theodosia's clear gaze which was not 
wholly free from a flash of scorn. That look of con- 
scious disloyalty in his glance had stabbed her. She 
heard herself saying: 

" You are not going, Vivian, just as I come? " 

" I was going just before you came," he could an- 
swer, honestly. He stood an instant regarding her. 

" How pretty your dress is, Dosia? *' 

" It does well enough for Danderton." 

She spoke with a swift bitterness that surprised 
herself, a keen sense of the triviality of externals 
making her writhe inwardly. She always despised 
the small coin of Earle's compliments with which 
he was wont to seek to appease his larger creditors. 
It was particularly irritating to her to-day with 
greater issues at stake. 

He put down another small coin. 

" Your mother is well? " 

"I did not ask her," Theodosia answered, un- 
malleable. " She usually is well, you know." 

He lingered awkwardly. Theodosia turned to go 
up the steps. 

" rU sec you soon, Dosia." 

He went on down the shaded walk. A moment 
Theodosia stood watching him, a queer smile harden- 
ing about her lips. Suddenly, her eyes swam, but 
with a determined lifting of her head, she reached 
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up for the brass knocker, and let it fall upon its 
plate. The sound echoed through the breathless day. 

The first tones of her voice brought Carola her- 
self with eager steps from an inner room. 

" At last," the elder woman cried, and held out 
her hands. " Why have you kept away from me, 
Theodosia? " 

" Don't ask me questions, please. I am here. I 
am glad to be here. Let that suffice." 

The impatience was not to be denied. Theodosia's 
smile merely leavened it, did not seek to hide. There 
was nothing left to her of that first delicious rapture 
with which her acquaintance with Carola had been 
fraught. She was, in truth, surprised at her attitude 
of detached, impersonal balance. Unconsciously, 
she was remembering that she was a Berrisford — as 
good as any one. 

Carola led the way into the dim, cool recesses of 
her drawing-room. Theodosia did not see the grav- 
ity in her face, but her imadomed silence was to be 
felt. 

" I have wanted you," she said, simply, when at 
length they had found chairs near one of the smokily 
curtained windows. " I knew that your staying 
away meant more than just that you did not come. 
It has worried me." 

" It has worried me, too. I did not want you to 
think me imfriendly after all your kindness." 
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" My kindness ! " 

"That is almost a question." 

Theodosia smiled with quick brightening. 

" If I am to ask no questions," said Carola, her 
own lips lifted by a fleeting smile, " let me make 
it imnecessary. I know, I think, the reason of your 
desertion of me. Your coming to me was coimter 
to your mother's wishes." 

" But how — " began Theodosia, surprise arching 
her brows. 

"I do," Carola answered, conclusive assurance 
in her voice. "And in all seriousness, Theodosia, 
I say to you that you have done right to hold your 
own." She raised a hand intuitively protesting. 
"It is my turn to ward off questions," and her 
gravity radiated. " I know whereof I speak. Not 
even for her mother, Dosia, should a girl put irons 
on her own soul." 

" It has made me very imhappy striking them 
off." 

Theodosia threw down all barriers of disguise. 
Her face, wide-eyed, looked with startled entreaty 
into that of the woman before her. 

" Better so," said Carola, and her voice flowed 
liquid from wells of unshed tears, " than live for 
the terrible moment that may come to a woman 
when she finds herself a rebel to herself in seeking 
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to be true. A mother is her daughter's best friend 
— or her worst." 

Theodosia thrilled, brushed by the wings of some 
elemental woe she but dimly comprehended. 

"A mother sought to kill the mother in me," 
she heard Carola murmur. '' Should I not know 
what mothers are, and daughters may become ! " 

Oppressed, Theodosia sat silent. Soimds of the 
summer day, softened, spell-enwoven came through 
identity, as it were, swimming in a sea uncharted, 
the open windows. A strange sense of unfamiliar- 
ity among familiar scenes was upon the girl, her own 
tortured by puzzling mirages. She had meant, so 
far as she had been able to determine upon any 
definite line of action, to make her visit to Carola 
as impalpable a thing as good breeding permitted 
and her own feelings prompted. She had been 
caught up and swept into a maelstrom of uncom- 
prehended emotions in which only one thing re- 
mained stable, a sincerity that appalled her with 
hint of tragic undercurrent of meaning she could 
not fathom. What was it that repeatedly urged 
her to speech with this almost stranger of those 
things of which she had been wont to speak to no 
one? What was it that led this woman to unveil 
to her so often glimpses of a shadow so seemingly 
incongruous on her brilliant life! Theodosia sat 
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on wondering, unaware of the close scrutiny of 
her companion. 

"Dosia, dear!" 

The girl turned her eyes from the vista of sim 
bathed street and sky to the face of her hostess. 

" I want to meet your mother." 

Almost in derision, it might have seemed, had 
either noticed it, a cat bird in a cedar outside gave 
its raucous cry, Theodosia spoke slowly. 

"It is a simple thing to ask. I believe it would 
be impossible to accomplish. And it would do no 
good. It might do much harm." 

" At any rate," said Carola, a quick flush of resolu- 
tion fanning her cheeks, " I shall make the attempt. 
You shall not be made a sacrifice, too." 

" A sacrifice ! " murmured the girl. " A sacrifice 
to what, Madame Carola? " 

"To a hard woman's unrelenting bitterness. 
Come," Carola added, quickly. " I have said too 
much," and, rising, she held out her hand to Theo- 
dosia, who followed in troubled perplexity. 

On their way up-stairs to Carola's room, Theo- 
dosia learned that Revell had left the day before 
for New York. A little stab of regret made itself 
felt. 

" He told me to say he would write you, Dosia. 
He really hated to go without seeing you, but he 
did not feel free to call." 
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"No one does/' said Theodosia, and was sorry 
at once for the words. 

" We will change all that," Carola answered, 
with startling assurance. "As for Max, he will 
be back soon. His coming back was contingent on 
his going, so he went, regretfully enough. Did 
you like him, Dosia? " 

They had entered Carola's rooms, and Theo- 
dosia forgot to reply in her admiration of the dainty 
surroundings, the suggestion of luxurious ease in 
the furnishings, the soft colors of the silken hang- 
ings, the glimpse in the dressing-room beyond of 
swinging mirrors over low tables covered with toilet 
articles of ivory and gold — things which Theodosia 
had never dreamed existed but which, in spite of 
her efforts to remember she was a Berrisford gave 
to their possessor an extraneous investiture which 
removed her from the pale of Theodosia's more 
active sympathy. Moreover, evidence of Vivian 
Earle's friendship with her hostess were in sight 
which raised a constraining barrier. She knew that 
he must have brought the Marechal Niel roses in 
the old Canton bowl, the puppy that curled in Car- 
ola's lap had been his gift, the basket of purple figs 
could have come from no one else. 

"You are thoughtful." 

Carola's voice fell to a wistful cadence. Subtly 
she was aware that intangible cross currents were 
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flowing between her and the girl, separating them, 
islanding them each in momently increasing reserve. 
She was at a loss to know just why. 

" You are not happy, Dosia." 

" I was wondering if any one was. I was won- 
dering if you were." 

Carola, fondling the velvet ears of the puppy 
between her cool fingers, turned her eyes for an 
instant to the girl's face. 

" It would go far to make me so could I see you 
happy." 

" Is it not very strange," asked Theodosia, " that 
you should care? " 

" That is not very kind of you." 

The silence grew. An awkwardness had seized 
upon Theodosia. She did not know how she might 
get away. Carola in a brooding abstraction seemed 
to have forgotten her presence. Theodosia could 
have wished she had not come at all. 

Carola had far from forgotten her. She might 
more truly have been said to have forgotten every- 
thing else. Distressed by the inescapable knowl- 
edge of the rift between them, she was wondering 
how she might best hope to overcome it. More 
conventional treatment would, she felt sure, serve 
only to widen it. She had brought Theodosia up- 
stairs to her private rooms trusting thereby to win 
a more intimate sympathy, but the reverse had come 
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about. She felt almost an antagonism in Theo- 
dosia's attitude. Suddenly, she became aware that 
the girl had risen, and was standing before her. 

" I shall have to say Good-morning," she was 
saying. " Pm afraid I have made you a very stupid 
visit." 

" But I had counted upon you for luncheon," 
cried Carola, looking up from where she still sat. 
" Your friend, Vivian Earle, is coming over. You 
must stay." 

Theodosia shook her head. The lines of her 
lips narrowed. 

" I couldn't to-day," she said, firmly, even de- 
fiantly. 

" Dosia," Carola threw herself upon the surg- 
ing wave of a vehement impulse, " I need your love, 
child. I can't tell you how or why, but I need it. I 
see you are drifting from me." 

" No! No! It isn't that! " Theodosia, too, cast 
aside reserve. " I don't know what it is. I am 
not myself. Perhaps, the price I have had to pay 
is too great." 

She turned quickly. The drawn anguish of Car- 
ola's uplifted face checked her. 

"Tell me, Dosia," she heard Carola pleading, 
** tell me what she did to you." 

But Theodosia became reticent. 

'* I did not mean to say so much. Why should 
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I unburden my woes upon you? You are very kind, 
and I am what Vivian Earle would call very un- 
sophisticated." 

"Oh! Vivian Earle. Vivian Earle — never 
mind what he says. I am thinking of you." 

" And I must be going. Really, Madame Carola, 
let me go now, and I shall come again soon." 

Carola said no more in urging, and, though her 
disappointment was evident, walked with Theo- 
dosia as far as her front gate, standing there, her 
eyes following the girl's figure, until it turned aside, 
and was lost to view. 

The girl had really been in flight. From the mo- 
ment that Carola had mentioned that she expected 
Earle at luncheon, Theodosia's impulse to get away 
had been little short of panic. Unreasoning alarm 
seized her. Nothing could have probed more clearly 
the wound Earle had dealt her than this astound- 
ing revelation that to have met him again just then 
and there would have been torture unendurable. 

In the post-office, she ran into Sue Spofford. 
The voluble little lady was off on a hair trigger at 
touch. 

"Where have you been hiding all these days, 
Theodosia — though, of course, I know, without 
asking, the bushel under which your light is hid. 
Come home to dinner with me. There may not be 
much to eat, but we can talk all the better for that. 
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Did you ever think how much we have to be grate- 
ful for that speech costs nothing? " 

" Free silver," laughed Theodosia. She was un- 
feignedly glad to have met her friend. 

"As a matter of delicious fact," resumed Miss 
Spofford, once they were again out upon the square, 
" things really seem to be looking up with me, in 
a small way, of course. I have gotten some out of 
town orders, old Hepzibah has indulged herself and 
me with three new kittens — I take it as a good 
omen that the ship isn't sinking or the Wolf in im- 
mediate proximity when a cat does that — and Fvc 
had callers. Now tell me all about yourself." 

" No, Miss Sue, I prefer to listen." 

The glance Theodosia received was keen. 

" I know people think, some of them, that is, 
that my attic is built rather low, but I can tell with 
half an eye that you are worried." 

"Who thinks any such preposterous thing of 
you? " asked Theodosia, her face kindling. 

The vicinity received the benefit of Sue Spof- 
ford's shrug. 

"Not that I care a farthing, my dear. It's a 
distinction where most garrets are used for refuse." 

" It isn't so in any event." 

They went on down the sunny street, the vivid 
red of Theodosia's parasol like a flaming flower in 
the ochre road, the skirting fields green and yellow 
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with the ripening com or bursting into patches of 
gleaming white where the first cotton answered to 
the mellowing kiss of the sun. In the distance, the 
liquid mountains lay imdulant in their imchange- 
able repose. Before them, down the shimmering 
road, the heat devils quivered upwards. No one 
stirred abroad but themselves. 

" By the way," said Miss Spofford, " did you 
see Mr. Revell before he went away? " 

"Why should I?" 

"He made me a most engaging call. He had 
much to say about you. I wondered if he had 
called." 

"Called!" 

"Why, yes! Why not?" 

" Why should Mr. Revell have thought of calling 
upon me? " 

" Dosia," said Miss Spofford, quietly, " there arc 
times when I should experience much delight in 
shaking you soundly. Here, let us cut across. One 
beauty in having your fences all down is that you 
are free to enter your groimds over their prostrate 
palings." 

The moment had not passed, however. Once 
upon the shaded veranda, the drowsy chant of the 
locusts vibrating upon the hushed air, Miss Spof- 
ford returned to her muttons. 

"Why shouldn't a human young man want to 
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call on you, Theodosia, when, unless I've read nov- 
els all my life to no purpose, he is much interested 
in you, and he hasn't yet found out how perverse 
you can be? And if he called, why shouldn't you 
see him and be as nice to him as I am sure he de- 
serves to have you be? He is a very nice young 
man. He made it a great pleasure to me to enter- 
tain him, and he talked of you incessantly." 

"It is more than I care to do about him," re- 
turned Theodosia, her color heightened by more 
than the exertion of her walk. 

" He is worth ten of Vivian Earle," pursued Miss 
Spofford, sipping her cold lemonade. 

I had not thought to compare them." 
You know my opinion of Vivian Earle. He 
will rise out of his coffin imless it is placed in the 
most comfortable spot in the room! I should like 
to see you put his nose out of joint." 

" I have no power whatever over Vivian's nose," 
answered Theodosia, and some hint of crispness in 
the tones gave Sue SpofFord momentary pause. 
Some of the rumor rife in the village of Earle's con- 
stant attendance upon Carola had penetrated the 
seclusion in which she lived. She remembered Thco- 
dosia's troubled expression when they had met that 
morning. Once again the little lady looked 
shrewdly at her companion. 
" I have always held, you know," she observed 
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with a quiet determination that called for some 
courage, " that Octavia Earle was brewing a cup 
that would poison her in her manner of rearing 
Vivian. I wonder if she ever dreams that she has 
put a double-edged sword in his hands against them 
both!" 

"Yes," said Theodosia. imaware in the sharp 
pain that bounded in her heart of all that her words 
conveyed. " I know that she is very imhappy about 
him." 

" I dare say that he reminds her often enough of 
her folly," commented Miss Spofford. "There is 
some comfort, after all, in not having a thankless 
child." 

She checked herself suddenly, the glimpse that 
she got of Theodosia's wounded eyes showing her 
many things. For the remainder of the girPs visit 
she was remorsefully tender. 



CHAPTER IX 



SIGNALS 



Dull days followed for Theodosia, days upon 
which, caught on the eddies of the turbulent stream 
that had-so suddenly swept her from her moorings, 
she revolved in ever increasing distress that prom- 
ised no surcease. She was not one to suffer pa- 
tiently, though proudly to the point of self-torture. 
At home, the chill displeasure of Camilla's silence 
drove her rebelliously abroad, but abroad her pride 
drove her back upon herself in a seclusion that of- 
fered no antidote to her perpetual brooding. With 
each day of his continued neglect — so long con- 
tinued as to leave no shadow of doubt as to its 
being intentioned — she shrank in fiercer pain from 
meeting Earle. The state of her feeling toward 
him made her shun the questioning affection of his 
mother. She could not quite escape a sense of re- 
sentment toward Sue SpofFord, whose frank dislike 
of Earle Theodosia by a curious failure of logic took 
as a personal grievance. She struggled in vain 
against her disinclination to respond to Carola*s 
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friendship. In every direction she was cast back 
upon herself. 

There was enough of Camilla Berrisford's stem 
nature in Theodosia to make the girl bitter imder 
blows. She shed few tears, but in the terrible lone- 
liness of her grief, she hardened. It was of Earle's 
faults that she thought rather than of his excel- 
lencies. In the remembrance of his presence with her 
innumerable times in the spots she now sought, the 
evidences of the least lovable side of his nature per- 
sisted. Unconsciously, she fed the fuel of her an- 
ger against him, and when gentle memories came, 
she laughed them down with a scorn that seared. 
What had his tenderness meant beyond the pleas- 
ant flavor of the hour? He would have been tender 
to her now, had he been anything at all, and had 
she met him with smiles of just the quality and 
duration in keeping with his humor. Many a game 
she had known him abandon before half done be- 
cause his mood had flagged. She had hitherto had 
no occasion to consider the point, but she hazarded 
the guess now that he would play the game of love 
in the same way. 

Perhaps, the girl's kindest .thoughts at this period 
of revolt were for Camilla herself. She could im- 
derstand as never before how one might become 
walled about in a jealous self-immolation that de- 
manded fiercely only to be left alone. Camilla, 
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however, gave no hint of softening in the stony pride 
of her reserve, and Theodosia absorbed in her own 
distress seemed to Camilla merely stubborn. 

Revell was forgotten. So completely had events 
cflFaced him from Theodosia's thoughts that when, 
one afternoon, going down stairs from her room^ 
she saw lying upon the table in the hall a thick let- 
ter addressed to her in an unfamiliar masculine hand, 
the sight brought no suggestion of the writer. She 
was going for her favorite walk in the evening hour, 
and taking up the letter, opened it, her brows puz- 
zled until she found the signature. Re-folding it, 
she slipped it in its envelope, carrying it with her 
on her walk. 

It was something of an event in Theodosia's life 
to receive a letter of a personal nature, and she yield- 
ed herself frankly to the pleasurable sensation she 
now felt. She had liked Revell. She had not 
wholly understood him. There had been moments 
when he had caused her a vague discomfort, but 
he had always piqued her, stimulated her, made her 
aware. She was pleased that he had written to her. 

Her walk led her down the steep road that wound 
between the rolling fields to the lush low lands of 
the bottoms where the heavily girdered bridge 
spanned the swift red waters of the creek. All her 
life long Theodosia had loved to sit here, and watch 
the Vermillion sun drop behind the pine clad hills 
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while the magical twilight, waiting only for the 
signal of its disappearance in the staining of the 
western sky, floated out like a billowing veil before 
the gloaming breeze, and draped the meadows in 
mystic gray. The cool, dank smell of the creek was 
like plaintive music to Theodosia. She knew al- 
most to the moment when the first whippoorwill 
would cry from the woods behind: when the frogs 
would wake with their first tentative tremulo to the 
imbom night. 

She seated herself now on the low-running beam 
at the side of the bridge, and for an instant looked 
about her. The sim, rose gold, had set the bur- 
nished tops of the pines aflame : the meadows swam 
in an amber glow. Negroes, knocking off work for 
the night on the side of a treeless hill, were mount- 
ing their mules, the rattling of the chain harness, 
the loud laughter of the men, mellowed deliciously 
in the soft air. 

Theodosia opened her letter. 

She had never received such a letter. E^le did 
not write a good letter. Writer's cramp seized his 
mind as he took pen in hand, and a letter that gives 
no pleasure in the writing merely creates himger in 
the reading. Theodosia had often to consult the 
post-mark to make sure whether Earle wrote from 
Paris or Berlin. 

" I cannot get the silence of the Southern country 
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out of my ears," Revcll had written. " On Fifth 
Avenue I keep looking for the eternal wonder of 
the Blue Ridge. The smell of the sun-softened as- 
phalt reminds me I have travelled netherward." 

" Why did I not see you again before I had to 
leave, when I looked so hard, too? Was it because 
I looked too hard, I wonder ! I do not like to have 
my pleasures snatched from me, as little as I be- 
lieve that when you seize your pleasure its bloom is 
shed. Do you believe that. Miss Berrisford? I 
know you cannot, for you told me you dreamed 
dreams, and what is dreaming but caressing a joy! 
Besides, I have seen you, and I know." 

" You will smile — I hope you will smile, not 
laugh or frown — when I tell you the greatest 
pleasure I have had since you shattered my dream 
of seeing you before I left Danderton, is in writing 
you now, and trying to picture you as you read this, 
and where you read it. By the fimny little post- 
office? On the road, the old red road, homewards? 
I cannot, alas, follow you beyond, for your home 
to me lies in the veritable region of dreams, night 
enshrouded, star-pointed, guarded by dusky trees 
in the gloom of a majestic night. I remember sweet 
odors, too." 

"I am hoping to get through my business and 
out of this seven times seven heated fiery furnace 
before many days. The idea of Danderton out- 
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rivaling New York! And then men say there is 
nothing new under the sun — but, perhaps, there 
isn't!" 

And in conclusion he had written: 

" I wonder if in that very sane philosophy of 
yours which has come to you from living close to 
the healthy lungs of our mother earth there can be 
room for any real sympathy with one who, imtil 
he knew you, did not realize what nature was! 
Does this sound to you a stupendous inconceiva- 
bility? It is true, nevertheless, I was bom and 
grew up, waxed and throve, in an atmosphere of 
art, near-art, and abounding artifice. My re-action 
was the commonplace and trivial. And then I 
stumbled into Danderton, and before my eyes were 
fairly open they fell upon you. Therefore, it is 
that instead of being now at a club, or on a roof- 
garden, or where musk and patchouli stale the ocean 
breezes, I am writing this letter to you, intending 
to be generous enough to follow it up in person, 
when I may receive the award my audacity may 
seem to merit." 

Theodosia read the whole letter twice over, and 
these certain portions of it again. Her emotions 
were mingled in a strange envelope of imcertainty. 
A pleasurable resentment was, perhaps, paramount. 
She felt invaded. Though RevelPs sincerity was 
pervasive, Theodosia thought she could descry the 
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evanescent sparkle of his whimsical humor. Did 
he quite clear the shoals of impertinence? She had 
never before realized how potent a letter may be 
to give perspective to a short acquaintance ! 

She sat long, thinking, her thoughts gradually be- 
coming brooding as the mystical dusk thickened 
about her. Over the fading meadows innumerable 
fireflies were flashing. In the purple air hungry bats 
darted, veering swiftly with the flutter of leathem 
wings and mouse-like squeaking. The eddying of 
the creek became audible. 

Theodosia loved the hour, and that she had it to 
herself filled the large places of her soul. In the 
intimate dusk disguise fell away. The love we bear 
our grief came into her face. 

The time and place was not without its more 
sinister reminder, yet Theodosia did not stir when 
she became aware that someone was approaching 
down the road from the distant quarters. Not until 
the man had drawn nearer, and she saw that he 
was not one of the negroes, did she evince any 
concern. Her surprise when she recognized in the 
evidently discomfited man Earless enemy was itself 
palpable. 

"What brings you here, Sam?" she asked, as 
yoimg Stratton paused awkwardly on the approach 
to the bridge. 

" It*s trespassin*. Miss Theodosia — to the ex- 
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tent of walkin' through your mother's land — if 
that does any harm ! " 

He spoke pleasantly, but the hint of ready sus- 
picion was not lost upon Theodosia. 

"You know it does not, Sam," she answered. 
She had not changed her seat, but turning, looked 
up at him as she spoke. " How have you been? ** 

" Well in health," said the man, a little sourly. 
"And you. Miss Theodosia, and your mother? " 

" Quite well, Sam." 

She wondered why he did not go on. She dis- 
cerned it was not mere awkwardness that made it 
hard for him to get away. A stubborn determina- 
tion seemed to hold him to the spot; there was al- 
most a challenge in his manner, as though he were 
asserting his obvious right to be there. 

"There's a candy-pullin* some miles beyond. 
I'm goin' there," he told her, after a moment. 

She did not comment on the round about way he 
had elected to come. She felt that his words were 
both a disguise and a protest. Theodosia, in turn, 
did not wish him to divine her imeasiness. 

"You are out late," he said. "There's a good 
sight of malaria about this summer." 

" I have no fear — of that or anything. It isn't 
likely I'd be taking that after all these years." 

" No tellin'. My mother's down. There's other 
dangers, Miss Theodosia." 
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" Not for me, Sam — here on our own place." 

Still he lingered, his gaze following the zig-zag 
skimming of a night jar greedy after its prey, Theo- 
dosia's eyes, in the waning light, fixed upon his low- 
ering yet handsome face. Unconsciously, he put 
the soft hat which he had continued to hold in his 
hand back upon his head, his hands seeking his 
pockets. 

" Miss Berrisford," he said, and Theodosia no- 
ticed the more formal use of her name, as though 
the young fellow intuitively felt that what he was 
about to say debarred him from friendlier approach, 
" I believe you and Mr. Vivian are powerful close 
friends." 

"Like brother and sister, Sam." Theodosia*s 
voice, deliciously cool and even, brought Stratton's 
eyes around to her face. " Why? " 

"Then you know, of course, that him and me 
are enemies." 

" I've been troubled to hear it." 

" It's all his doin's," he broke out. " I've stood 
all I'm goin' to stand, but you've always been kind 
and friendly. Miss Theodosia, and I'm glad of this 
chance to let you know that whatever happens me 
and my mother don't have any hard feelin's to 
you." 

"But what can happen?" Theodosia cried, 
mindful only of an ominous threat in the words she 
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had just heard, and forgetting in her sudden alarm 
their immediate provocation. 

" He has served me with a notice of ejectment," 
Stratton muttered, sullenly. "I'll shoot the man 
dead that tries to execute it ! You might tell that to 
Mr. Vivian, though I've said it in public." 

Theodosia turned about on the low seat. It was 
almost wholly dark now, but she could see the set 
face of Stratton as he watched her. 

" Were you looking for me just now, Sami Is 
that why you are here? " 

" I was lookin' for him." 

" Not — " 

The voice died in a quick catching of her breath. 
Through the dank air a chill as of ice made Theo- 
dosia shiver. Her gaze met Stratton's in perfect 
comprehension. 

" I'll shoot him like a dog, Miss Theodosia, be- 
fore I'll let him turn me and my mother out of my 
house! I couldn't have done it to-night. You see 
I haven*t my gun." 

The girl, her eyes wide in horrified silence, 
watched her companion. She tried to speak, but 
the words made only a strangling soimd in her 
throat. She got to her feet slowly, for her knees 
were shaking, though she felt she must not let him 
see how terrified she was. 

" Do you know what would happen to you if 
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you did this thing? " she asked, at length, hoarsely, 
yet with the ring of a threat in the tones. 

He did not quail before her scornful eyes. 

"I'd be lynched and riddled like any damned 
nigger,** he replied, unmoved. 

Theodosia shuddered. 

" And what good would that do you — or your 
mother? " 

He stirred with imeasy irritation. 

" I shouldn't have told you," he muttered, sullen. 
"I might have know'd you'd side with him." 

Theodosia conquered her instinct of repulsion. 
She could hope to influence him only by keeping his 
friendliness. 

" I am glad you told me, Sam. Perhaps, I may 
be able to help you, but I must have your promise 
to do no violence." 

Stratton shook his head in stubborn negation. 

" I'll not promise that, and though you are kind. 
Miss Theodosia, I don't want you beseachin' him 
for me. 'Twouldn't do no good no how. He has 
sweared to have his way, and I have sweared he 
shan't. It's all his own doin's if he's bit off more'n 
he can chew." 

She stooped then to pleading. 

" But you can't, you won't, surely you won't do 
it, Sam! Not for his sake, but for your own, you 
must not. Promise me you will not." 
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Gruffly he answered her. 

" No, rU not give up my rights. The law's on 
his side, I know. It never is for such as me, but I've 
my rights, and I'll use them." 

" Of course," she said, after a throbbing silence, 
" I must tell him. You understand that." 

" It's what I meant to do myself if I had met 
him." 

Theodosia turned to him again in quick appeal. 

"If you can fight that fair, Sam, why not fight 
fair all the way? Think of his mother! Think of 
your own ! " 

" I ain't a sneakin' coward. Ain't I givin' him 
his chance? What chance is he givin' me? " 

Theodosia pressed her hands together in despair- 
ing protest. 

" I'm mighty sorry to distress you. Miss Theo- 
dosia," Stratton said, genuine regret making him 
almost gentle. " But you're a woman. You don't 
imderstand these things. If you'll allow me, I'll 
say Grood-night, an' be movin' on." 

He moved away, and Theodosia knew she had 
better let him go. His strange confidence she had 
imderstood had been by way of requital, of acknowl- 
edgment, at least, of the many kindnesses she had 
shown his crippled mother — a requital,' indeed, 
tinged by an irony he could not fathom. It was 
his way, and Theodosia knew his kind well enough 
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to appreciate this, of giving her an opportunity to 
warn, perhaps, to save her friend. That he would 
do what he had threatened she did not doubt. The 
act would scarcely seem a crime to him, rather a 
duty incumbent upon his manhood and brooking of 
no mediation through process of law. Yet, as 
Theodosia hurriedly climbed the road homewards, 
the darkness of the encompassing night was chill 
with the terror that had come upon her. One 
thought, one over-mastering impulse, stamped out 
all others. She must see Earle at once, urge him 
to abandon this stubborn purpose of his, warn him 
of the retribution dogging his steps. For the mo- 
ment, all harsher thought of him had fled. Even 
her love for him was forgot in the urgency of its 
own supreme exaction. 

The next day, in the freshness of the early mom- 
mg, Theodosia waited at the foot of the avenue 
leading to Earle's house until he should appear on 
his way to the village. Not imtil her impatience 
had gotten her there well ahead of his usual hour, 
did any sense of the possible delicacy of her mission 
disturb her, but as she waited, so much of what she 
had to do accomplished, she became aware that her 
pride was demanding its price for thus seeking 
Earle, that the task of pleading with him, even 
though it were for his own safety, would be no 
easy one. The ominousness of the danger seemed 
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less even to her now in the broad daylight than 
it had in the mystery haunted night. There was 
a moment when she could almost have doubted any 
reason for the terror that had been her close com- 
panion through the night. Memory warned her of 
Earle's distaste of being interfered with, of his 
resentment at the suspicion of being guided or 
planned for. And if he should think that she was 
using the occasion as a cloak to her desire to regain 
her influence ! 

Theodosia might after all have turned her steps 
homeward again had not Earle at that moment come 
in sight. He drew up his horse sharply when near 
her, his surprise growing at his recognition of the 
seriousness upon her face. His first thought was 
of something wrong with her mother, and Theo- 
dosia caught the annoyance that brought the frown 
to his brows and ran a thread of protest through the 
tones of his voice. His mother had already delayed 
him this morning, and the fact that his impatience 
arose from his desire to see Carola before she should 
be gone for her daily morning outing whipped him 
with a touch of its own scorn. 

"What is wrong, Dosia? I'm very late this 
morning.'* 

Theodosia's eyes, resting with sub-conscious im- 
derstanding on the basket of roses on the seat beside 
him, lifted with a discomfiting flash to his own. 



^ 
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"It is entirely about yourself, Vivian. It has 
seemed to me very important — more so, I may say, 
than even the freshness of those roses. I was talk- 
ing last evening with Sam Stratton. He means to 
kill you if you persist in turning him off." 

It was a bad beginning, and she knew it. Her 
manner had been provoked into a challenge. She 
was vexed at her allusion to the roses, which too 
late she saw he might take, not as a rebuke to him, 
but as evidence of her jealousy. It was many times 
more difficult for her to plead now, but she bravely 
made the attempt. 

" He really meant it, Vivian. He was in sober 
earnest. Can't you — won't you, leave them alone? 
That house has always been their home. They 
thought they owned the land. Why make a bitter 
enemy just for a whim?" 

"Nonsense," Earle interrupted, and he was 
coldly angry. "To begin with, I've a right to do 
what I please with my own. The fellow has been 
grossly insolent. As for danger, I laugh at his 
threats. These poor whites are all cowards. His 
talking to you of all this proves it." 

" You are greatly mistaken. He had been look- 
ing for you to warn you of his intentions. He told 
me that I might." 

" He is coming to heel, is he? " 

"No; he isn't." 
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"Then he'll get what hounds get when they 
won't," Earle cried, impatient to be off. 
" How hard you can be, Vivian ! " 
" I'm tired of giving up right and left to every 



one." 



Theodosia fell back upon silence. There were 
times when an ordinary vocabulary was paralyzed 
before Vivian Earle's oblique vision. Earle restlessly 
tightened the reins in his fingers. He was in one 
of his most unrelenting moods, ready to ride rou^ 
shod over every principle rather than bend his stub- 
bom egoism. 

"Thank you for your kindness, Theodosia," he 
resumed, with cutting show of politeness. The 
worst of it was he thought he was being polite. 
" I am sorry you put yourself out to no purpose, but 
you know how I hate being taken care of." 

Theodosia rested her hand on the quivering flank 
of the horse. Her hand itself was quivering. 

" Then there is nothing I can say, Vivian, noth- 
ing I can do to persuade you? " 

" Nothing," he returned, his face hardening, his 
eyes wounded by their own cruelty. "We've had 
a very pleasant interview, and now I must be off." 

The girl stepped back without a word. With- 
out a word, Earle gave his horse his head, and the 
cart spun away. As long as she could see it, Theo- 
dosia did not move, her face set in a stony suf- 
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fering. When it was quite gone, she came to her- 
self with a long, shuddering sigh. 

"Dear God!" she moaned, "and I love him 
so!" 

She turned, and went blindly up the avenue to 
the Earle house. A cold despair was upon her, the 
hopelessness of her love killed the buoyancy of her 
step. 

Mrs. Earle was seated on the veranda, something 
in the dejection of her attitude touching Theodosia 
with sympathetic pity. She saw at a glance that 
the elder woman had been weeping. 

"You, Dosia! I was sitting here enjoying the 
beauty and freshness of the morning. It is a won- 
derful summer we are having." 

"Yes," replied Theodosia, as she drew up a 
chair, "in more ways than one." 

" Vivian has just left." Mrs. Earle spoke rather 
nervously. " You might almost have met him." 

" I did meet him." 

There was a little silence, top heavily freighted. 

" Has it ever seemed to you, Dosia," asked Mrs. 
Earle, somewhat timidly, "that Vivian does not 
appear very happy since he came home? " 

" It seems to me," replied Theodosia, her candor 
startling even to herself, " that Vivian's happiness 
should not always be consulted at the expense of 
every one else aroimd him." 
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" My dear," exclaimed Vivian's mother, " is that 
a very kind speech for you to make? " 

Theodosia stirred with a dangerous impatience 
in her chair. Her face had become very determined, 
and very white. 

" Mrs. Earle, I came here to have a serious talk 
with you, to tell you something I would have spared 
you if I could, but which I think now you ought to 
know." 

She paused an instant, then went bravely on. 

" Do not let it alarai you too much, and do not 
misjudge my speaking, but Vivian is in grave danger 
from an enemy he has ruthlessly made, one who will 
do what he says he will do. Sam Stratton threatens 
to kill Vivian if he is not let alone. He will do it, 
Mrs. Earle. He talked with me last evening, and 
he is horribly determined. Just now, I met Vivian, 
and told him. He did not thank me for my inter- 
ference. That is why I have come to you. You 
must save him." 

It was a frightened cry that Octavia Elarle gave 
at the naked words. Then she sat very still, her 
eyes closed as though upon the rending of a veil 
before an agony upon which she dare not look. 

"What can I do?" she cried, after a moment. 
" Oh ! tell me, Theodosia, what to do." 

She fell to trembling so violently that Theodosia, 
frightened, soothed her with wordless caresses. Un- 
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der the mute sympathy Earle's mother threw down 
the pitiful barrier of her wounded pride. 

"He is breaking my heart, Theodosia. I can 
do nothing with him. I tell myself that it is my 
own fault; that I have brought him up wrongly. 
Perhaps, it is my just pimishment for loving him 
too much, but if he were hurt, if he suffered — it 
would kill me, Dosia.'' 

" Nothing must happen, dear Mrs. Earle. You 
must be firm and strong. Plead with him. It is 
hard for Vivian to say No." 

" Not to me," confessed his mother in her broken 
pride. "My mere presence offends him. He 
shrinks at my touch. When I cross him, he mut- 
ters terrible things imder his breath that still I 
hear." 

Theodosia sat suddenly erect. She realized that 
her task had been useless. 

Between them a silence that no words could bridge 
throbbed audibly. The thought that had come to 
Theodosia blanched the color even from her lips, 
but she foimd herself clinging to it with desperate 
tenacity. She was not aware how long her silence 
held. It was Mrs. Earless voice that ended it. 

" You have thought of a way, Dosia? *' 

"Yes," answered Theodosia, her lips stiff over 
the words, " I have thought of a way." 
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She rose slowly, her unseeing gaze on the sun- 
dappled lawn beyond the trees. 

" You are not going to leave me, Dosial " 

" Have I distressed you so craelly? " Theodosia 
asked, in resurgent pity. " Perhaps, I was wrong 
to tell you." 

Mrs. Earle got up from her chair, forcing a 
tremulous smile. 

'' You did quite right. I am a timid old woman 
where I love, but now I shall be brave. I shall sec 
this man. I shall give him money. I shall plead 
with Vivian." 

" Do," said the girl, forcing a smile. " And I 
shall speak to Madame Carola. I think she has 
great influence with Vivian." 

Yet that evening when Mrs. Earle approached 
the subject with her son, his mood stiffened in-. 
stantly to antagonism. 

" Theodosia has been talking with you. Mother. 
I wish she would not interest herself so much, un- 
asked, in my affairs." 

Mrs. Earle drew the thin shawl she wore more 
closely about her shoulders in the night air, thou^ 
the shiver that ran through her came from other 
causes than the star-lit darkness. 

" Surely I have that privilege, Vivian," she remon- 
strated, gently. 
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" I would rather you did not use it. My mind is 
quite made up." 

" You can be very determined." 

"So I was told this morning in somewhat the 
same words." 

"And my feelings, Vivian — are they nothing 
to you? " 

In spite of her efforts, Mrs. Earle's voice filled 
with tears. It further irritated her son. 

" I cannot always be tied to your apron strings. 
Mother. I must be my own master in some things. 
I wish you would not cry." 

Usually, she would have humored him at what- 
ever cost to herself, but now the issue loomed so 
serious that Mrs. Earle braved his further displeas- 
ure. Well she knew the bitter salt taste of tears 
that were not to be shed because of their offense 
to him who had drawn them forth. Now, an im- 
wonted sternness braced her. 

" Something is going very wrong with you, Vivian. 
What is it? " 

"How, Mother?" 

" I ask you. To begin with, I may say you are 
not treating Theodosia well." 

It was not a wise remonstrance, and Earle met it 
cruelly. 

" If you women would only learn how a man 
hates sentimental mothering! If I ever many, it 
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will be a woman who understands how to hold men 
by letting them alone." 

" If you ever marry," returned his mother, with 
a low cry, " God help the woman if she loves you ! " 

It was the severest thing she had ever said to 
him. The full consciousness of her words, now they 
were uttered, terrified her, struck a chill at her heart. 
As Earle, with a muttered exclamation of disgust, 
got to his feet, and moved away, his mother in her 
chair fell into silent weeping. 



CHAPTER X 

THE GRINDING OF THE MILLS 

Carola, in wide brimmed garden hat, her hands 
encased in garden gloves, bent with her shears above 
the blooming beauties of her flower beds. As she 
worked she sang in a delicious mezza voce which 
made the mocking bird in the high magnolia above 
her lend sagacious eye and curious ear. The morn- 
ing itself sang the song of the eternal gladness of 
the earth in the plenitude of its charms. Around 
her the village basked in its habitual somnolence, 
and, though she knew it not, Matilda Winslow from 
across the way watched her with implacable resent- 
ment. 

The resentment was strengthened by the grow- 
ing popularity of its object in the minds of the 
younger Dandertonians. The very efforts Matilda 
Winslow had made to spread the singer's disrepute 
had tended to invest her with an interest approach- 
ing fascination in the susceptible youth of the vil- 
lage, and Carola's imwearying desire to conquer the 
prejudice against her had begun to bear its fruit. 
First, she had won the good will of the masculine 
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element of Danderton's social world. Such a good 
customer in their stores was worth a penitential hour 
at home, and although Amos Winslow shrewdly sus- 
pected that the wretchedly cooked appearance of his 
most abominated dishes was due to Matilda's virtu- 
ous disapproval of his conduct, he continued to 
reserve for Carola the choicest products that came 
into his store, and which she continued to buy 
whether she wanted them or not. She had dropped 
into Amos's church one Sunday, and her contribu- 
tion to the plate had dazzled no less than her modest 
singing, which had gone on by itself undisturbed as 
the crude voices of the choir and congregation had 
died down to silence in spontaneous effacement. It 
had been a little triumph not imsweet to the singer. 
Even Matilda, her mouth open on a still-bom note, 
had had to combat a certain creeping appreciation 
of the favor. It was true that Seraphine Fisher, ob- 
serving the discomfiture of her friend, had sneezed 
more forcibly than elegantly, but the pressure of 
old Nathaniel Fisher's foot upon her own had dried 
her sneeze effectually. 

In other ways even harder to disregard, Carola 
had systematically gone about retrieving her repu- 
tation, and when, through Vivian Earle, she an- 
nounced her intention of presenting the village with 
an entertainment hall, Matilda Winslow remarked 
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to Seraphine Fisher that veritably they were pitted 
against the wiles and lures of Beelzebub himself. 

Among them all no one dreamed that the prin- 
cipal object which had brought the singer among 
them lay as yet as far from fulfilment as ever. Her 
distress at the result of Theodosia's visit had been so 
keen that for some days Carola had gone about with 
a sense of baffled endeavor that almost accepted its 
defeat. Not until this morning had the resiliency 
of her nature re-asserted itself, and as she sang over 
her flowers her mind was busy with the crystalliza- 
tion of a definite resolve. 

At the soimd of the clicking of the latch of her 
front gate, Carola straightened up, turning to meet 
Earle as he came toward her. Her quick glance 
noted the restless determination of his manner, the 
shifting intensity of his eyes. 

" Something is not right," she said, at once, mak- 
ing no pretense at giving her hand. " Is Theodosia 
well?" 

" I know nothing of Theodosia," he returned, 
grimly. " The last few times I have seen her she 
has chosen to act in a most unaccoimtable way. I 
suppose she cannot help having something of her 
mother in her." 

Carola, slowly snipping the rose apples from the 
rose bush at her elbow, let her eyes rest an instant 
upon his. 
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" You do not like her mother? " 

'' When I meet her it is as though sparks snapped 
in my hair. No, I do not like her. But I did not 
come to talk about Theodosia and her mother. How 
are you yourself? " 

He did not understand her curious, thoughtful 
smile. 

" I should have to search for an ailment." 

" How you do enjoy life! " he exclaimed. 

" When we don't, it is generally our own fault." 

" You really believe that? " 

He came nearer, stood beside her as she sheared 
off here and there a brown branch, her gauntletted 
hands fearless among the thorns, her body pliant in 
its simple white gown, her face under the shading 
brim of her hat soft tinted as a girl's, fn watching 
her he forgot his question, and her delay in answer- 
ing it. 

" Do not you? " she asked, finally, a little flushed 
by her exertion. 

" What? Think you wonderful? " 

'' I should never ask so foolish a question, Mn 
Earle." 

Her words, unsmilingly rebuking him, were yet 
in some strange way heady to him. 

"What need of the question, indeed, when the 
answer would be so sure ! " 

Carola was not pleased. Had Earle known her 
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better, he would have been aware that this was a 
form of tribute she was particularly averse to. Her 
level gaze confronted him. 

" Do you say that kind of thing often to Thco- 
dosia Berrisford? " 

He colored darkly, 

" I have known Theodosia all her life. Why 
should I pay her compliments? " 

Carola's brows lifted. A complex smile twisted 
the curves of her lips. She found his naivete some- 
what illuminating, also unflattering, though he did 
not mean it so. An instinct hitherto domiant 
within her in their intercourse stirred vaguely. She 
moved on to a Japonica bush aflame with blossoms, 
Earle following her with impatient steps. He 
wished she would go indoors where her attention 
would be imdivided. 

Had he been aware of it, she was giving him his 
full share of her thought. There was that in his 
manner to-day disquieting, something provocative 
of concern. She read with feminine instuition an 
indication in his nervous reserve of a thinly covered 
tumult which threatened her peace of mind, though 
she did not at the time divine its exact significance. 
That as a result of Theodosia's recent vexation, and 
his mother's bitter reproach he had determined to 
put his love for Carola to the test she did not sus- 
pect, nor did he, himself, look further than just 
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the declaration of his feelings. Though his love 
ran the gamut of all the phases of such love as his, 
boldness, timidity, blindness, clair-vision, even it 
had so far refrained from considering the ultimate 
dim Thule of its destiny. He loved, and love 
craves utterance. He scarcely looked beyond as 
yet. 

It seemed to him an interminable time before 
Carola finally turned to go indoors, and even then 
she left him for some minutes to his own devices. 
That morning she would have preferred to have 
had him declare his inability to remain. As she ar- 
ranged the flowers he had brought her, she was con- 
scious of lingering imduly over the task. 

Earle, too, was aware of some change in her 
when she finally joined him. There was a gravity 
about her which accepted an impending crisis. Her 
eyes were troubled. Her lips parted with a certain 
wistfulness almost as of yearning. 

" I have just had pleasant news," she told him, 
when his silence had become heavy. " Max Revell 
will be back to-morrow." 

Earle said nothing. The news was not agreeable 
to him, but if anything were needed, it gave added 
incentive to his present purpose. 

" I could envy him one thing," he said, after a 
moment. " He is fortimate in having your friend- 
ship, and the privilege of being so much with you." 
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" Isn't it a privilege you share with him? " she 
asked, turning from the table upon which she had 
set the bowl of roses, and seating herself near where 
he stood. 

Something within him flamed. 

" It is a privilege I do not wish any one to share." 

Carola raised level eyes to his. Otherwise there 
was nothing in her face to show him that she imder- 
stood his supreme, if unconscious, egoism. 

For she saw it all now in a sudden, vivid illumi- 
nation, saw piercingly where she had been so 
strangely blind before! Now she held the riddle 
solved of Theodosia's changed regard. The knowl- 
edge, sharp, inescapable, stunned Carola as it beat 
upon her brain. How could she have been so 
crassly oblivious! How could she have allowed 
events so to entangle her and others! 

She thought swiftly. Even yet, she hoped, she 
might avert the most awkward consequences of her 
thoughtlessness. 

Earle, moodily hesitant, now that the moment 
to speak had come, gave Carola her desired oppor- 
tunity. 

" Max Revell is my very dearest friend," she said, 
lightly but with a sincerity that caught him up in 
the whirl of his emotions, and steadied him for the 
moment. " I tell him it is not often a woman has 
such a friendship with a man — the only possible 
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sort of friendship for me with any man. Did you 
ever think," she asked, suddenly, "how rare and 
blessed a thing between man and woman is a close 
friendship unmarred by any touch of selfish senti- 
ment on the one side or the other? For those of 
us who would not for any consideration fall in love 
and get married to live as the case might be ever 
after it is a blessed thing." 

The disease had gone too far. He did not re- 
spond to the smile she gave him or to the covert 
warning. 

" Why do you say these things to me? " he asked, 
gloomily. " Do you not know that I love you? " 

" I know," she returned, quite calmly, though her 
heart had sickened, " at least, I hope, that you are 
not going to make me regret the friendship I have 
given you so freely." 

He turned with impulsive vehemence. 

" I tell you I love you. I came to-day to tell you 
so. It is too late to talk to me of cool friendship." 

" It is never too late to seek to repair a very 
erroneous misconception. I tried to forewarn you, 
Mr. Earle. You knew it. You would not be fore- 
warned." 

" You talk as though love were some commodity, 
to be taken up or let be as one might a hat or an 
umbrella," he cried, with bitter reproach. " If I 
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told you I had a consuming fever would you tell me 
of the coolness of ice? " 

" Yes; and the virtue of its application. Reason 
is the ice I tell you now to apply, Vivian. Sit down, 
and let us speak plainly, since you have spoken at 
all." 

"You treat me like a child. What is the use 
of saying anything if the one thing I would have 
you say cannot be said? " 

" What did you expect me to say? " 

The bare question staggered him. He found that 
he could not reply. She reached out, and drew up 
a chair. 

" Sit down," she said, and he obeyed her. Then 
she spoke, her tones lulling him into a reluctant sub- 
mission. 

" You have said you love me. In a way I believe 
you, Vivian. You think you love me. I have in- 
terested you. I am different from the women you 
know. But I am almost a stranger to you. You 
do not know me. Of my real self you know noth- 
ing — my weaknesses, my failings — let mc say, 
my sins. I assume you meant to ask me to marry 
you, otherwise you should never have spoken of 
your love, but you forget that one half of me is my 
professional self. It is an ugly, selfish self. If such 
a thing as I have assumed could possibly be that 
self would exclude you, be jealous of you and your 
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claims, would seek to forget you — wound you 
horribly, and, moreover, you would find that you 
had married a woman older, absorbed in her art, not 
at all capable of ever loving you." 

She paused. She had hoped by the nakedness of 
her speech to show him the utter futility of his de- 
sires, but a glance at his face told her she had 
failed m this. Even as she watched him, the faint 
fragrance that came to him from her hair swept 
his love reeling to his head. He leaned closer to 
her. 

" And you think," he demanded, hoarsely, " that 
you can kill my love for you so easily by saying these 
things? Do you think I am but a boy with the itch 
of a passing fancy tickling him? I am a man. This 
is the first time I have ever really loved, and I am 
in deadly earnest." 

With a half despairing gesture Carola rose, going 
over to the window, standing there with the gauzy 
curtains an unsubstantial backgroimd for the white 
slendemess of her figure. The situation distressed 
her. 

With her meditative eyes on the shaded green 
coolness of her garden she sought to find the most 
convincing way not alone to kill the ardor of Earle*s 
regrettable infatuation for her, but to turn his saner 
regard toward the girl whom her own intuition now 
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clearly told her cared for him so deeoly. It was not 
an easy thing to do. 

Earle watched her in turbulent silence. Though 
she had dealt a blow to his pride and self-love, her 
denial had but deepened her fascination for him. 
The unattainable was to him always the more to 
be desired, and not yet had she persuaded him of 
the hopelessness of his pleading. He rose, and 
crossed the room toward her, in the stress of the 
emotion swaying him, calling her by her name. 

Carola turned about, facing him with penetrating 
eyes. She saw that he was struggling to hold him- 
self in check, that his fingers bit into the tense 
muscles of his crossed arms, his dark face ageing 
with the passionate conflict. She fell back a step 
before the daring of his glance. Her motion was 
the signal to release the high tension of his re- 
straint. 

She found herself in his arms, whiie his vehement 
lips sought her averted face, the repelling pressure 
of her hands upon his shoulders nothing to him in 
the fierce abandon of the moment. And, then, as 
suddenly as he had seized her, he let her go, fear- 
ful and appealing. 

In the swiftly changing expressions on her face 
Earle read how in each count she weighed, and 
judged, and condemned him. Even before she 
spoke he realized that he had forever put himself 
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beyond the pale of his desires, that he had lost 
irretrievably. 

"You have forfeited your right to my friend- 
ship," she said, finally, with catching breath. 
" Never in my life has any man dared to treat mc 
so." 

He cried in miserable contrition. 

" I love you. Is that no extenuation? " 

Carola passed by him with disdainful gesture. 
It was some moments before she could command 
herself sufficiently to speak. 

" There is but one thing you can do to atone for 
the affront you have offered me," she told him from 
her stand near the door. " Never by word or action 
remind me of what you have called your love. On 
that condition only do I consent to know you at 
all," and without further word she left him. 

Not always do the mills of God grind slowly in 
their exceeding fineness. The day was not to close 
without further reminder to Earle that as a man 
soweth so shall he also reap. It was to be Theo- 
dosia who was to expound the text. 

When Earle had been left alone in Carola's draw- 
ing-room, he had sat as though stunned by the sud- 
den and complete annihilation of his hopes. It had 
not been for long, however, for the wound to his pride 
began to throb dully and fuse into an unreasoning an- 
ger unleavened by any touch of remorse or repent- 
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ance. To have had his love denied would have 
humiliated him : to have it scorned and resented as an 
insult was a thing that seared. His first sensation of 
stupefied amazement passing, an unreasoning anger 
seized him, a cruel determination to wreak his ill 
temper upon those whom he knew he could hurt, and 
who had, to his mind, ranged themselves against 
him. 

It was in pursuance of this feverish resolution 
that, when he had left Carola's house after waiting 
in vain for her return to him, he shut up his office, 
and, moimting his horse, rode along over the road 
which would take him to the land in dispute between 
him and Stratton. It was a lonely road at any time, 
leading down by a succession of slopes to a long 
stretch through bottom lands, densely wooded, sun- 
less, and dank with the moisture of the creek. Here 
and there a negro cabin, surroimded by its few peach 
trees and guarded by the invariable collection of 
mongrel dogs which yelped at Earle in passing, 
stood in a steaming cotton field, while an unkempt 
grove at far intervals to right or left sheltered some 
decaying mansion, unpainted, perhaps, since before 
the grim days of the War. Some little distance on 
the further side of the red creek lay the flat fields 
among which in staring enough crudity was the 
house of Sam Stratton and his crippled mother. Just 
why Vivian Earle, with thousands of acres at his 
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command, should have selected these precise acres 
upon which to lay out a race track, thereby incurring 
an enmity he might easily have foreseen, could not 
have been explained except on the basis of that per- 
verse mentality which seemed to delight in doing the 
unusual and inexplicable. Legally, he was within his 
rights, for the Strattons had no deed to show for 
what they themselves could only claim had been a 
tacit agreement between Earle's grandfather and 
an older Stratton. 

Just exactly what Earle's object was in riding out 
there this afternoon he would have been unable to 
say. The desire to be disagreeable, to assert in 
person the inflexibility of his resolve, to show Strat- 
ton that the threats he had made through Theodosia 
were unavailing to turn him aside from his pur- 
pose or to make him hang back! He might have 
recognized these as among the reasons actuating him. 
He did not pause to consider any of the several pos- 
sible results of his conduct. It pleased him to go, 
and he went. 

He rode along moodily, the afternoon sun already 
throwing lengthening shadows of the lofty pines 
across his path, the shimmering heat over the dis- 
tant vallejrs rising between him and the far off moim- 
tains unstirred by any breath of wind. As his horse's 
hoofs struck the road puffs of yellow dust rose and 
floated out behind him like dense smoke of a flame- 
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less fire. It was a day few would have chosen to be 
abroad. 

About the bare enclosure of the Strattons' house 
there seemed, as E^rle drew near, no sign of life. 
On the wooden well curb the bucket on its heavy 
chain stood baked dry by the sun. In the gray and 
colorless yard the few farm implements that lay 
aroimd seemed long unused. A dog chain dangled 
from one of the unpainted pillars of the porch, but 
there was no dog. Only from half a dozen rude 
wooden hives beside the house the wild bees were 
filling the still air with their murmurings. 

Yet Earle knew, even before, at his call, a woman 
came out upon the low, railless porch, that the place 
was not deserted. She was an elderly woman who 
moved with the aid of heavy, cumbersome crutches, 
and she was dressed in a faded blue calico, her thin 
gray hair caught in a knob at the back of her head 
and held there by a plain black comb. Her face 
was withered and pinched, though not by age so 
much as custom, and she looked out at her visitor 
with sunken eyes of keen suspicion. 

" Well," she asked, " an* what you want, Vivian 
Earle, where you ain't wanted yo'self at all? " 

As she spoke, she took from her thin lips the 
cheap clay pipe she smoked, and, without removing 
her eyes from Earle's face, struck the ashes from 
the bowl upon the shank of her crutch. 
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Earle, who upon first sight of her, had nodded 
his head though with no thought of removing his 
hat, answered with some show of courtesy. 

" I was looking for your son, Mrs. Stratton. I 
expected to find him here." 

" An' why not? Why shouldn't he be expected 
to be found in the home what's his own, Vivian 
Earle? However, he ain't yere, havin' some mo' 
things to do than be sittin' aroun' lookin' for the 
pleasure of yo' comin'. He ain't yerf." 

Earle was silent a moment, the woman regard- 
ing him with all the dislike and distrust of her class 
for his. 

"Of course, you know, Mrs. Stratton, why I 
wish to see him ! " he then said. 

" I know nothin' of yo' wishes, an' I care a pow- 
erful sight less." 

Earle colored darkly. 

"You know them in one cUrection, at least. I 
came to emphasize them to him." 

" Shucks ! " exclaimed the woman, and the crude 
word bit. " If that's all yuh got to say, yuh can 
put it in yo' pipe an' smoke it." 

Though her manner was thus alertly on the de- 
fensive, Earle might have seen, had his rising anger 
at the hostility of her reception of him not clouded 
his vision, that her bearing was not without hint of 
uneasiness. It was with evident relief that she 
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watched him tighten the reins in his fingers, and 
wheel his horse about. 

It was curious how the incident further discom- 
fitted him, added to the sense that he was being 
grossly misused. He could scarcely have looked for 
any friendly consideration at the hands of a woman 
whom he was seeking to turn from a home she be- 
lieved her own, between whose only son and him- 
self there was an open bitter feud, and yet he did 
feel, so subtly did his egoism permeate his every ac- 
tion, that the woman's treatment of him had been 
undeservedly harsh and inimical. His sensitive- 
ness shrank that any one should think less than well 
of him. It was what Theodosia had meant when 
she told him that he was never willing to pay the 
piper, never was willing to be paid back in his own 
coin. It had always been a debt which his mother 
had sought to discount for him. 

It was with no pleasure that, when he had ridden 
a mile or so from the house, and was reaching the 
first outlying bottom lands again, chill with the ap- 
proach of the late afternoon, he saw coming toward 
him Theodosia Berrisford mounted on her favorite 
bay. The startled alarm upon her face when they 
drew near each other brought out an ungracious 
greeting from Earle. 

" What are you doing so far from home at this 
hour?'' he asked, his quick suspicion adding: 
" Were you going to the Stratton place? " 
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" Have you been there? " she asked, in turn. 

" I have. The less reason, you see, that you 
should feel it incumbent upon you to go — ever — 
so far as I am concerned. Indeed, I expressly ask 
that you will not." 

His manner, curt, incisive, all but rude, swept the 
color to Theodosia's cheeks. Her head tilted 
proudly. Mechanically, she let her horse have its 
way, and swung around in the road, going on flank 
to flank with Earle's. 

" I had been going there," she said slowly. " I 
meant only well to you by it." 

" I can manage my own affairs," he responded, in- 
different to her hurt. 

" Can you? " Theodosia flashed into sudden 
anger, which she curbed as quickly. " I hope so, 
Vivian." 

Wondering at her words, and whether she had 
just come from Carola's house, Earle made no an- 
swer. It had been wiser had Theodosia not joined 
him. Each was in that nervous frame of mind when 
a feather's weight of annoyance would tip the bal- 
ance to outspoken ill humor. The subterfuge upon 
Earle's part, when their speechlessness had become 
irksome to him, of the thin veneer of his conven- 
tional politeness served to upset Theodosia's poise. 
He was obtuse enough to begin by telling her that 
he was glad to be with her again. 
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She turned upon him a glance which he found 
penetratingly disconcerting. A little touch of irony 
made her mouth wry. She gave no other answer to 
the false ring of his trivial insincerity. 

" And your mother? " he went on. " How is 
she?" 

Now, Theodosia well knew Earle's life long dislike 
of her mother. The simple rejoinder his question 
might have called for struck in her throat. A dan- 
gerous light sprang up in her eyes, and a spot of 
color leaped to life in each of her cheeks. After a 
moment's struggle she answered, however, that her 
mother was well. 

A quick combattiveness seized E^rle. 

"You do not seem particularly well yourself, 
Dosia." 

"I do not often seem, Vivian. I am, however, 
quite well — if the fact really interests you at the 
moment." 

She knew the look of painted self-esteem in his 
eyes. 

" Do you think Pd be apt to ask otherwise? " 

" How f imny of you to ask that ! " 

It was no sense of humor, however, that glowed 
in the girPs face. She saw, moreover, that her irony 
had stung. A dull flush overspread Earle's face 
while the mystic quality of his eyes cleared under the 
heat of the pained anger that burned through him. 
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" So you deliberately try to hurt me ! " he cried. 

Theodosia breathed with a quick, involuntary 
gasp. The blood grew cold at her heart that he 
should thus reproach her. In the instant, she forgot 
her woman's pride, remembered only that they had 
been long close friends, that he had for an unknown 
woman neglected her, and that now he sought sys- 
tematically to rebuke her for her natural resentment. 
Her face, white in its impetuous wrath, looked at 
him out of the gathering gloom of the forest. 

"You can say that — after your treatment of 
me!" 

" I have never meant to hurt you, Dosia." 

His weak defence goaded her into an anger that 
looked not beyond. 

" Meant to ! " She laughed. " It would have 
hurt less if you had," she declared, with bare and 
bitter truth. 

She looked away from him, her heart rebellious, 
pride crushed beneath the sudden over-powering 
weight of her love bom to its heritage of suflFering 
and disillusion. That by word and manner she was 
betraying to him the secret she would have guarded 
jealously in less jealous mood did not deter her. Her 
mother's untamable blood burned in her veins. 

Earle was dumb under the lash of her scorn; con- 
trition, indignation, a surprised pity not altogether 
free from a quality of superior judgment succeed- 
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ing one another quickly within him. The woman 
had put herself in the wrong: the man overlooked, 
after the first moment, the cause he had given her 
to do so. 

** Are you being just to me? " he asked. 

She met him again by retaliation imanswerable. 

" Have you been to me? " 

They rode on, heedless of their whereabouts, each 
struggling with the crisis which had so unexpectedly 
yet so inevitably confronted them. It was at sight 
of Theodosia's distress, her blanched face, the lines 
of her neck taut, showing how intense was the pas- 
sion that held her, that Earle, in sincere enough en- 
deavor to relieve her now, blimdered in letting her 
feel the pity he had for her. 

" It troubles me, Dosia, to see you so imhappy." 

Theodosia wheeled upon him, white fury in her 
face, her eyes afire. 

" It doesn't, or you would not make me so." 

In that instant she saw how thoroughly she stood 
unveiled before him. Humiliation so acute that 
tears sprang to her eyes engulfed her, and she cried 
out to him with abandon of all reserve : 

"Can't you leave me, Vivian? Can't you see 
how at this moment the very sight of you is hateful 
to me? " 

" You mean that, Dosia ! " 
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Earle's face, as white as her own, his intuition 
telling him that this was one of the vital moments 
of their lives, bared to the core of all but its primal 
passion, turned fully to hers as he spoke the words. 

" Yes ! Yes ! " Theodosia told him, and struck 
her hands together in futile despair. " Leave me ! 
Go ! I cannot bear the sight of you ! " 

He left her at that, grave enough, and as he rode 
slowly on, Theodosia drew her horse to a reluctant 
standstill, and, with clenched hand and heaving 
breath, watched Earle until his form grew vague in 
the shadowy evening, and her eyes burned with the 
tears she would not shed. 



CHAPTER XI 



A VISIT AND A VISITATION 



On a morning a few days after Theodosia's disas- 
trous encounter with Earle, the girl was sitting on 
the big grass plot before the house at Ilovir, idly sur- 
rendering herself to the soft charm of the day. 
Through the feathery foliage of the elms the sum- 
mer sun sifted and lay upon the ground about her 
in patches of warm gold. The cloudless sky, in- 
finitely blue, rested on the tree tops. The garden 
behind her drowsed, heavy with its mingled per- 
fumes, the lazy stridency of the locusts bubbled and 
diminished throu^ the scented silence like a cas- 
cade of silver soimd. There was no sign of life 
about the old house, sweet with its clustering wealth 
of golden roses. 

Theodosia's mood was almost one of apathy. She 
was weary of the struggle which confronted her 
whichever way her affections led. She was sorely 
wounded in her love. Her mother's unyielding re- 
sentment roused her pride while it distressed her. 
A distrust of Carola of which she was ashamed per- 
sisted in torturing her, and had kept her thus far 
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from appealing to the singer to use her influence 
with Earle where her own had failed. And through 
all there throbbed a haunting fear, to which she 
sighed herself to sleep and awoke shuddering, a sense 
that mystery and evil encompassed her and those 
she loved. 

For though Camilla preserved an imbroken si- 
lence, Theodosia was aware that her suspicions 
never slept, and that upon every occasion when her 
mother had any cause to suspect that she might have 
been with Carola her cold anger and distrust be- 
came augmented. More than once, indeed, it had 
seemed that Camilla would abandon her haughty 
reserve, and speak, and at these times Theodosia no- 
ticed in her face and she could l\ave thought even 
in the expressionless eyes an emotion keener even 
than her anger, the thrill and tremor of a leaping 
dread. 

Since his return, Theodosia had not met Revell. 
Many times she had thought of his letter, a letter 
which even her unfamiliarity with correspondents 
recognized as unusual in its tone of interested friend- 
ship. She had, however, never been able quite to 
overcome her early suspicion that he was inclined to 
indulge his humor with her. 

She was thinking of him now when the swishing 
sound of a horse's hoofs in the sand bar on the front 
road, followed an instant later by the regular hoof 
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beats on the hard earth nearer by made her aware 
of the approach of some rider, and she thought at 
once of Earle. It was not the tread of his horse, 
however, and realizing this Theodosia sat erect, and, 
turning her head, saw Revell himself riding up. 

He asked for no permission, but, espying the 
hitching post, threw his reins over it, and came 
across the grass to Theodosia. The girl, in some 
embarrassment, standing by her chair, gave him her 
hand. 

" When did you come ? " she asked, when his 
wordless delight at seeing her had become too elo- 
quent. 

" Just as soon as I dared," he told her, purposely 
twisting the meaning of her question. " You 
wouldn't come to the village, so I came here. Am 
I to be forgiven? " 

Her lips broke over a swift smile. 

" I do not know. I must reserve judgment." 

" At least, that promises a future. Good ! May 
I tell you how glad I am to see you, and to see you 
here? " 

" You leave me no discretion," she said, smiling 
at him again. 

" The widest. Miss Berrisford," and he waited. 

Theodosia hesitated. It was not coquetry; it was 
not inhospitality. He watched the shadow on her 
face, and when she finally spoke, Revell knew she 
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had taken some resolve that made her words the 
echo of a real sincerity. 

'' I am glad to see you, Mr. Re veil. It is kind 
of you to come." 

He could see that she was nervous, and he had 
heard enough about the peculiarity of her mother 
to divine the reason, at least, in part. She did not 
ask him to go into the house, but, after a few mo- 
ments, moved toward the garden, and led him to her 
favorite arbor from which the spreading gables of 
the house were visible through the tangle of shrub- 
bery. 

** You had my letter? " he asked, after they were 
seated, and the influence of the old garden lay sweet 
about them, a potent spell. 

" It was quite the nicest letter I ever received — 
but then I have received very few letters in my life. 
Do you always write such nice letters, Mr. Revell ? " 

" I never wrote such a letter before," he re- 
plied. 

His eyes said very plainly that, unless to her, he 
never would again. Revell was surprised himself 
at the accentuation of his admiration for Theodosia 
which this renewed personal intercourse was bring- 
ing him. He noticed a change in her, an added 
gravity, and the slow smile about her lips was 
touched with a bewitching sadness which made his 
pulses leap dangerously. 
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" I am not sure that I understood. It was pleas- 
ant to be remembered." 

She met his quizzical smile with a yet more puz- 
zling seriousness, and Revell, uncertain of his 
ground, shifted their talk to more impersonal things, 
impersonal, that is, so far as she was concerned. In 
some way, he found himself speaking to her of his 
own youth, and, quickened by Theodosia's sym- 
pathetic interest, his remarks became confidences. 
She had never liked him better; never felt that she 
had known him so well before. 

It was when he was going, almost an hour later, 
that as they went toward the house, near which 
Revell had left his horse, Theodosia, to her unc- 
trollable dismay, caught sight of Camilla, seated on 
the veranda just at the head of the stairs. 

" My mother ! " she gasped. " O Mr. Revell, 
what shall we do? " 

Revell had gathered something of the passion For 
seclusion of Theodosia's mother, but not until that 
moment had he realized how serious a thing his in- 
trusion might prove to the girl. He could not es- 
cape the sense of something menacing in Camilla's 
attitude, and it needed only a glance at Theodosia's 
startled face to be made fully aware of the crisis he 
had precipitated. 

They had paused under the arbor at the entrance 
gate of the garden. Even had it not been that 
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Revell must get his horse, they could not have hoped 
to elude Camilla, for that she had posted herself 
where she knew Revell must pass, the expectant 
poise of her figure, the alert tension of her bearing 
made only too evident. 

" I am so sorry," Revell cried. " I did not think 
I'd be doing any real hami. Tell me what you wish 
me to do." 

" There is nothing you can do. My mother has 
met no stranger for many years. She will be very 
2ii^gry» 2ind greatly distressed." 

Revell Hesitated. It seemed to him that it was a 
moment when the .ordinary considerations of a con- 
ventional politeness might be well ignored in favor 
of a more serious service. 

" Miss Berrisford," he said, finally, " I have heard 
something of your mother's prejudices. You know 
my sincere regard for you. It has not seemed to me, 
from what I have heard, that life gives you a square 
deal. I did not foresee the present difficulty I have 
put you in, but now that it has come, why not let 
me meet your mother? It may prove an entering 
wedge to a new order of things." 

Theodosia, white lipped and pale, shook her 
head. 

" You do not know her." 

The sound of Camilla's voice came to them sud- 
denly, clear and cold. 
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"Theodosia, why do you stand there talking 
when you see I wait? Come here at once." 

Theodosia turned to Revell with swift impulse. 

" Come," she said, and led the way to the house. 
"Mother," she called, when they had reached the 
steps, " Mr. Revell is here. You have heard me 
speak of him as Madame Carola's friend. He has 
just returned from New York, and came out to see 
me. Won't you tell him he is welcome? " 

For a moment it looked as though Camilla would 
make no reply beyond the painful quivering of her 
entire body which even her masterful will was pow- 
erless to control, but at length she spoke. 

" Mr. Revell is not welcome. You know it and 
he knows it — as you both did before he came. You 
have me at a great disadvantage, sir," she went on, 
facing Revell as he stood a distressed witness of the 
scene. " I cannot see you, and you force me to be 
uncivil. You have presumed lightly to break into 
the seclusion of a lifetime. I ask you why? " 

" I told you why. Mother," Theodosia put in, 
nervously. " Mr. Revell came to see me." 

"That is no answer," returned Camilla, her an- 
ger kindling. " Has Mr. Revell no tongue of his 
own that he lets a mere girl answer for him? " 

" I am sure, Mrs. Berrisford," and Revell's sin- 
cerity was not without its effect upon Camilla, " that 
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no man would want a truer spokeswoman. And has 

any great harai befallen of my coming? " 

" I do not know," returned Camilla, bluntly. 

" At least, no blame attaches to Miss Berrisford." 

" There you do not know, sir. Theodosia, go into 

the house imtil this very disagreeable interview is 



over." 



Revell turned smilingly to Theodosia. 

" There is no need for that. Miss Berrisford, for 
I am off at once. Can you forgive me? " 

" Ah ! " cried Theodosia, and her voice broke sud- 
denly, her eyes filling. '' It is I who should ask you 
that!" 

"Theodosia!" called Camilla, anger vibrant in 
her tones. " And you can ask, Mr. Revell, if your 
coming here has done harm ! " 

It was even a more obvious slight that Theodosia 
bestowed upon her mother at these words, for she 
turned, and with two red spots pulsing in her cheeks, 
her eyes lustrous, walked with Revell to his horse. 
An instinctive delicacy prevented Revell from tak- 
ing even the shadow of any advantage of this ac- 
tion, and he untied the reins, and gathered them up 
in a wordless silence. As he was about to mount, 
he faced Theodosia squarely, and held out his hand. 

" Is it au revoir only? " he asked, and in spite of 
himself his voice fell into a cadence almost ten- 
der. 
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" Yes," answered Theodosia, placing her hand in 
his. " Your friendship means much to me, Mr. 
Re veil. You see how much," she added, and he 
liked her not the less for the swift flash of rebellion 
that sprang to her eyes. "It is au revoirJ^ 

Their eyes met and held for a level instant. Theo- 
dosia's gaze, clear and steadfast, challenged yet held 
in leash the ardor that burned in Revell's. He 
dropped her hand with an abruptness that might 
have seemed rude, and, turning, swung himself into 
the saddle. 

Theodosia waited for the sound of his horse's 
hoofbeats to die away before she moved. Then 
she went slowly back to where Camilla still sat at 
the top of the stairs. 

At first it seemed that the older woman's anger 
had spent itself, that regret at her own harshness, 
or a sense of the futility of further opposition to 
forces beyond her control had subdued her resent- 
ment, or that the fact of Revell's departure had ap- 
peased her. Theodosia seated herself on the steps, 
her own resentment by no means mollified. Ten- 
derness toward her mother had not been the pre- 
dominant sensation in her mind recently, and 
Camilla's rudeness to Revell had strung Theodosia 
tense with humiliation and a dangerous revolt. 

"Mother!" 

Theodosia's voice vibrated with emotion. Her 
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heart beat until even the nerves of her fingers tingled 

" Yes," said Camilla, coldly, " I have been wait- 
ing." 

" I must say to you. Mother, that I cannot any 
longer let my conduct be governed so arbitrarily by 
your unnatural prejudices. As I told you before 
what is truest in me makes it impossible." 

" What is truest in you? " 

Camilla spoke with a repression that made the 
words a mere whisper. 

" I do not know. The nature that I inherit from 
you. I am not claiming any great virtue in the 
matter." 

It was a curious and a startling change that came 
over the elder woman. Something of her invincible 
will faltered, drawing from her as it did so physical 
strength as well. Her body lost its erect poise. A 
breath of the infirmity of age swept through her, 
leaving her shrunken. She leaned back in her chair 
with a short cry that made Theodosia look up 
quickly. 

" I would have shielded you to the end," Ca- 
milla murmured, " as I have done all your life. As 
I will do," she cried, and sat up, fiercely strong 
again. "You shall mind me, Theodosia, or you 
will bring down about your ears the wreck of your 
own life and mine! Disobey me, if you will. I 
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tell you it will be at the peril of all you hold most 
dear!" 

Frightened though she was, Theodosia pleaded. 

" O Mother, won't you see how it is? Though 
you gave me life and all that has come with it, you 
gave me also what alone makes life worth while — 
my mind and will. Though you are my mother you 
cannot recall that gift, nor can I, although your 
daughter, be false to it." 

" You are not my daughter," cried Camilla, swept 
on by a force that made her merely its mouthpiece. 
" You wretched girl, your mother abandoned you as 
your father abandoned her. You have no name, no 
place in the world, save what I have made you." 

Camilla herself became frightened at the appal- 
ling silence. 

" Dosia," she said, not ungently, when some mo- 
ments had throbbed into eternity. 

"Yes, Mother." 

But at the word, Theodosia's head drooped, and 
her voice broke on a pitiful wail. Camilla reached 
out a hesitant hand, and drew it back again. 

"You see now why I have sought to keep you 
apart from men and women. The world is cruel, 
child, to such as you." 

"You are cruel," cried Theodosia, lifting her 
face from her hands, her breath a tortured gasp. 
" It is you who have been cruel to bring me up to 
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this. Why did you do it? You could not have 
loved me ! " 

"I hated you!" 

Theodosia shuddered. 

"And my mother?" she asked, an indefinable 
horror prompting the words. " You knew her? " 

" She had been my daughter," answered Camilla, 
with so fierce a passion that Theodosia shrank away. 
" She is forever dead to me. I forbid you ever to 
mention her to me again." 

Slowly the minutes went by. Theodosia, as one 
grimly fascinated, sat looking into the sightless face 
above her. Camilla fought to regain her composure, 
her hands clasping and unclasping in a mute agony. 
Unmindful of Theodosia's presence, she finally rose, 
and felt her way gropingly to the door. 

Theodosia drooped lower and lower, until she 
lay, face buried in her outstretched arms, prone upon 
the steps in the full heat of the midday sun. 

In the meanwhile, Revell had ridden on toward 
the village, a determination strengthening within 
him at every mile his horse covered. He knew now 
beyond all peradventure that he loved Theodosia, 
and the events of that morning had given an im- 
petus to his love that a dozen casual meetings could 
not have given. All the impetuosity of his nature 
rose in arms to champion her against the selfish ex- 
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actions of her mother, exactions which he had seen 
clearly enough made her very unhappy. 

Even had Carola not broached the matter to him, 
Revell would have told her of the result of his visit 
to Ilovir, but Carola, eagerly awaiting his return, 
herself took up the topic. 

" You have seen Theodosia," she greeted him, 
as he entered the house, and threw down his riding 
crop and hat. 

Revell nodded. 

" And I saw her mother," he added. " A terrible 
old woman, cruel as tempered steel. I am sure she 
makes Miss Berrisford terribly imhappy." 

"Yes," assented Carola, who had become very 
grave. " I have reason to believe she does." She 
looked at him keenly. " What did Mrs. Berrisford 
say to you? " 

" Told me I was unwelcome. I don't give a damn 
for that, but the girl. It must be Hell for her ! " 

"It is! I know!" 

Revell squared his shoulders. 

" Is there no way that you could help her? " he 
asked. " Why should she be sacrificed to the tyranny 
of that old woman? Do you know what she made 
me think when I saw her? " 

" What? " 

The word came hardly more than a breath. 

" That she held Theodosia as a pawn against some 
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hideous revenge of her own. She did not seem to 
me so much angry as revengeful. I wonder what 
skeleton she hides from behind her mask of reserve ! " 

Carola did not answer. Her face, turned to the 
rose-screened window, showed very pale. Revell 
paused in his nervous pacing of the floor, and 
watched her with a puzzled intensity. It slowly 
drew her eyes back to him. 

" What is it, Max? " 

He shook his head, but as she rose, and crossed 
the room, altering the arrangement of some golden 
roses in a vase, he continued to watch her, his brows 
drawn as over some baffling thought. In a moment, 
Carola came up to him. 

" Perhaps, you did not do a very wise thing in 
going to see Theodosia." 

" Perhaps, not," he returned, but with a diflFerent 
meaning. " Her face haunts me ! " 

Carola dropped her hand suddenly from his 
shoulder, her keen glance searching him with word- 
less disquiet. Revell, not unaware of the scrutiny 
bore it in a silence that of itself admitted much. 
Carola, with a sigh, shifted her glance to the open 
door. She turned to him again. 

" Help me to be nice to Sue Spofford," she plead- 
ed. " I see her coming to join us at luncheon, and 
my thoughts are all asimder." 

She smiled into his eyes with a wistfulncss almost 
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tremulous, as she went from him toward the door to 
greet her guest, whose steps could be heard on the 
porch outside. 

** I hope I have not kept you waitmg Madame 
Carola. I was in good time until I met poor Amos 
Winslow on his way home to dinner, and stopped to 
make his mouth water by telling him of your de- 
licious lunches. Poor Amos ! I remember him as a 
hale and hearty young man who could eat anything 
— as he doubtless could now if it was fit to eat. 
Why, Mr. Revell, you back! I didn't see you for 
the dust of my own chatter ! " 

Carola led the way into the inner room, where 
their luncheon was already served. Sue Spofford 
forgot to eat her iced grape fruit in her astonish- 
ment when Revell told her he had been to Ilovir and 
had seen and spoken with Camilla Berrisford that 
morning. 

" After this, the deluge," she cried. " Why, my 
dear Mr. Revell, you have accomplished the impos- 
sible. For myself, I have always felt that Camilla 
Berrisford has gone the wrong way about most 
things, and that it is owing only to her own good 
heart and the lack of opportunity that Theodosia 
has never nm away and got married." 

"Or run away without getting married," s^d 
Revell, thoughtlessly, his voice dying abruptly at 
sight of Carola's face, her eyes lifted to his with a 
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wild entreaty that shocked him, and which he was 
wholly at a loss to understand. 

He did not join them in their ride later in the 
afternoon, but finding himself alone, took his horse, 
and started again out on the road toward Ilovir. 
He had no hope of seeing Theodosia, yet the possi- 
bility of doing so sang with siren song in his heart, 
luring him where reason told it might be wiser not 
to go. Love's timidity and love's boldness alike 
swayed him. As it was, he might have turned back 
at the edge of the outskirting woods of Ilovir rather 
than have nm the risk of encountering Theodosia 
and having her think him, perhaps, an impertinent 
intruder, but that at the moment of entering them 
his attention was drawn to the figure of a man some 
distance ahead of him, who, at sight of Revell, 
plunged into the spur of woods dividing the road to 
Ilovir and that which led to the Earle place. 

There had been something so furtive in the man's 
actions that Revell hesitated an instant, his horse 
just at the diverging point of the two roads. He was 
enough of a stranger to the neighborhood to be 
stimulated by uncertainty as to any importance at- 
taching to what he had seen, and by a touch of 
mystery in the whole affair. The shadows of the 
coming twilight lay just heavy enou^ over the 
road ahead to suggest a possible danger, and he sud- 
denly turned his horse into the Ilovir road with suf- 
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ficient curiosity to make his purpose definite. And 
then he laughed at himself for giving the matter a 
second's thought, for the man he had seen was com- 
ing toward him, and as he drew near, nodded the 
customary greeting. 

Revell reined in his horse. 

" There is no other near road back to the village? " 
he asked. 

" Not imtil you ride several miles to reach them," 
Stratton replied, not incivilly, yet not without a 
gleam of suspicion in his eyes. 

"Rather early for hunting, isn't it?" Revell 
asked again. His glance had been caught by the 
shot gun Stratton carried. 

" Depends on what you hunt," Stratton answered, 
more curtly. " Weasels and skunks is always plen- 
tiful." 

Revell nodded, and rode on, dismissing the inci- 
dent from his mind. 

"And some other pests look powerful like 
skunks in the dark," Stratton muttered, as he turned 
in his tracks, and went cross country at a swinging 
gait. 

Revell came upon Theodosia face to face in the 
dank Ghost Bottom. Forgetting all his qualms at 
a possible meeting, he sprang from his saddle joy- 
ously at the actual sight of her. And then his 
consternation rang out in a quick cry. 
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" Miss Berrisford ! You are in trouble ! " 

Theodosia did not speak. She stood gazing at 
him, unsmiling, making no pretense of greeting, in- 
different to his presence, or to her escape from it. 
Her arms hung despondently at her sides. Her 
eyes looked out at him from the drawn pallor of 
her face, almost without the gleam of recognition. 

" What is it? '' Revell demanded. " What has 
happened? Can't you tell me. Miss Berrisford? ** 

Theodosia's lips quivered. At first, no sound 
came from them. 

" I am not Miss Berrisford. I am no one." 

Revell took one of her hands, and held it in his 
own, speaking with the one object of banishing from 
her face its look of dull agony. 

" I won't try to tell you all you are. I couldn't, 
in a hurry, and I see that something has troubled 
you greatly. I am going to walk as far as the gate 
with you. I will go further, if you think it best. 
I will do anything you say so that you will be hap- 
pier." 

" I shall never be happy again." 

" Oh ! now. Nothing can be so bad as all that. 
Can't you shift some of the burden on me? I should 
bear it all, I fear. You do not know how gladly I 
would." 

Theodosia shook her head, hopelessly. Revell 
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saw that it was an actual effort for her to find words, 
so dazed she was with misery. 

" You can do nothing to help me. It is very kind 
of you, and I am very grateful. It was not your 
fault at all." 

" I am not the sort that usually does nothing. If 
things have been said to you that shouldn't have been 
said — 

'* They should have been said years ago," Theo- 
dosia interrupted. " It would not have hurt so, 
then." 

" Come," Revell urged. " You can tell me as 
we walk along. It is deadly chill here, and you are 
shivering." 

" I am not cold." 

She let him lead her out of the damp hollow into 
the open road, finding insensibly a solace in his del- 
icate sympathy. 

" It was my good angel that brought me," he 
told her, with his eyes very gentle, and his smile. " I 
was on the point of turning back when something led 
me on. I did not go motoring with Rita and your 
queer little friend, Miss SpofFord. I was drawn this 
way, hoping against hope that I might have a 
glimpse of you. I believe I never would have left 
you this morning had I dreamed such trouble would 
follow." 

" My mother — ** Theodosia caught her breatli 
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sharply — " she was very angry, but she said nothing 
about you. What she told me was about myself — 
and another." 

" Wouldn't it help you to speak about it? " he 
urged, for her deathly pallor frightened him. 

" I cannot — yet." 

" At least, you know that at any time, if I can 
serve you in any way — 

Theodosia turned heavily sombre eyes upon him. 

" You would not want to be my friend if you 
knew," she said, in colorless voice, and gloom so 
profound that it brought to Revell a sense of re- 
lief. Surely, the re-action to such despondency must 
be near, he thought, and the nameless fear that had 
been about his heart lightened. 

" Did you never hear of faith, Theodosia? " he 
asked, almost buoyantly. " It's the stubboraest thing 
in the world to overthrow, thank God." 

Theodosia sighed. 

" At any rate, you have been very kind. I think 
it has helped me some to talk with you. I shall 
always remember your goodness in the years to 



come." 
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If that were all," he laughed, though her words 
gave him an impleasant twinge, " I should not have 
much claim to your regard." 

They were silent some little time. A sickle moon, 
golden and tremulous, was slipping down purple 
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skies to the West, and the dusk, soft-tooted as a 
sylvan thing, crept upon them from the encircling 
forests, still fragrant with the heat of the sim. The 
road lay before them, a lighter shadow through the 
trees, and the wide quiet was unbroken. Once, from 
a distant cabin, the careless laughter of a negro at 
his supper, rippled the night with music. 

At the gate, Theodosia turned to Revell. 

" Though I have known you such a little while 
it is you who out of all my world has come to me 
to-night. Does it give you some of the pleasure it 
gives me, Mr. Revell? " 

Temptation, sweet as strong, set Revell trembling. 
What it cost him to answer her with grave calm 
Theodosia did not guess. 

" Out of all the world the slightest need of yours 
would have brought me from the first. Nothing 
could delight me more than to know I had served 
you, however little." 

" At first," said Theodosia, and the smile on her 
lips quivered and was gone, " I did not think I should 
like you. It seems another life, to-night, that day." 

" For me, it was," he answered, swept into the 
words. 

She held out her hand. 

"You have several miles to ride. Grood-night. 
You know I thank you." 
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When he had mounted, and the big gate had 
closed between them, Re veil asked: 

" What message shall I take Rita? " 

The question ran through Theodosia's veins like 
the hot flush of wine. Revell saw the tragic de- 
spondency melt before the flash of scorn that held 
her head proudly erect, and saw this pass, too, in an 
emotion that left the girl quivering. 

" Tell her," she said, her voice breaking, " that I 
remember gratefully her many kindnesses, and that 
I shall never forget her." 

" But that," Revell objected, forcing a lightness 
he by no means felt, "'is not a message. It's a 
dirge." 

Theodosia, with drooping head, moved away, but 
when she reached the encompassing gloom of a 
spreading water-oak, she stopped. 

"Grood-bye," she called, gently, and turning, 
went quickly on up the winding road. 

As long as he could see her white clad figure, 
Revell sat watching. When the night had swal- 
lowed it completely, he still sat there, puzzled and 
distressed, careless alike of the lateness of the hour 
and of the chafing impatience of his horse to be gone. 



CHAPTER XII 



NEMESIS 



When Earle reached home that evening, his mother 
saw at a glance that he was in his most perverse 
mood. The sight of Carola returning from her 
ride with Sue Spofford, as he had been leaving the 
village, and her constrained greeting, had put the 
culminating bitterness to a day that had been filled 
with irritations and the sense of misplaced endeavor. 

He had seen neither Carola nor Theodosia to 
speak with since the day of his discomfiture at the 
hands of both. It had been a period filled with 
apprehensions and disquiet for his mother, for 
though she knew nothing of his rejection by Carola, 
or of his subsequent quarrel with Theodosia, his im- 
rest and evident gloom would of itself have distressed 
her even had the dread of harm to him not haunted 
her momently with grisly suggestion. For Earle 
himself, circumstances had worked up to a pitch of 
dissatisfaction that was little short of desperation. 

The only outlet to him in this state, beside an ac- 
centuation of his ungenerous harshness toward his 
mother, was the pushing to a finish of his determi- 
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nation in regard to the Strattons, and it had been 
only that day that the final execution of his will 
had been balked by the forceful if primitive stand 
Sam Stratton had assumed. This had been no other 
than the confronting of Earle's emissary ordering 
him to vacate the property by a levelled shot gim 
loaded with intent to kill. The man had retreated, 
leaving Stratton and his mother in possession of the 
house, and Earle cheated of his desire. The cir- 
cumstance had sent him home in ugly mood. 

" Why is it," he asked, captiously, as Mrs. Earle 
went to greet him in the hall, " that nothing in this 
house is ever managed as it is everywhere else? " 

" What is wrong now, Vivian? " She refrained 
from kissing him. " I try my best to have things 
as you want them." 

"Then, why do you keep the house dark as a 
tomb? " he complained. 

" It takes but a moment to have the lamps light- 
ed," she said, and, turning, lit one on a table near 
by. " Are you very tired, dear? " 

" Don't ask me questions about myself. Mother. 
It irritates me." 

She did not say so, but her thought was that it 
took very little on her part to irritate him these 
days. 

It was at dinner that she told him she had seen 
Theodosia. 
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" She came over this afternoon. Something very 
serious must have gone wrong. She was unlike any- 
thing I have ever known her. She seemed to be 
struggling to tell me something, but after a little 
while of almost entire silence on her part, she left. 
I have been thinking of her ever since." 

Earle said nothing. His mother went on, some- 
what timidly. 

" I wish you would go over there in the morning, 
Vivian. I am sure Theodosia is in some great trou- 
ble." 

" If she is," he returned, with sudden show of 
temper, " I can do nothing to help her. Theodosia 
has quarreled with me, and does not want my 
friendship." 

He was imconscious of his mother's keen regard, 
of the words trembling on her lips which her 
woman's loyalty to Theodosia made her restrain. A 
great sympathy with the girl dimmed her eyes. Now 
she thought she could understand both Theodosia's 
distress and her reticence about it. 

"And, Mother," said Earle, laying down his 
knife and fork, " I must have both you and Theo- 
dosia understand that I shall brook no interference 
on your parts in my plans about the Strattons. You 
have done far more harm than you ima^ne by your 
intercession." 
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Mrs. Earle colored faintly at the words and their 
tone. 

"It was for your sake that I went to sec the 
woman," she answered, and sighed. The remem- 
brance of the reception of her pleading by Strat- 
ton's mother was not a happy one. 

" You have raised me always to have my own 
way, Mother. You cannot check me now when I in- 
tend to take it. You have merely lent encourage- 
ment to my worst enemy. To-day he has openly 
defied me and the law." 

She looked at him, mute imder her sense of the 
truth and yet of the injustice of his reproach. 

" It is a bitter knowledge," she said, sadly, after 
a few moments, " to come to realize that love's own 
hand has marred the thing dearest to it in all the 
world — bitter, indeed, to be reproached for it by 
that one himself." 

Earle rose in undisguised impatience. He had 
the grace, however, to be remorseful at the sight of 
his mother's tear dimmed eyes. 

" To please you, then," he said, more gently than 
he had yet spoken, " I shall ride over to sec Theo- 
dosia to-night. I need not bother her by staying 
long." 

But instantly Mrs. Earle was alarmed. 

" Not to-night," she pleaded. " In the morning. 
I should be miserable to have you alone in those 
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woods to-night. My love makes a coward of me, 
Vivian." 

" It must not even seem to do so of me/' he an- 
swered, stern in his deteraiination now. " Why, all 
my life. Mother, I have come and gone as I pleased. 
Besides, there is nothing to fear." 

" Not even for my sake? " she supplicated. 

" It is for your sake I am going at all," he returned, 
his brows contracted. " Really, Mother, I cannot 
be woman-ridden so ! " 

Mrs. Earle said no more. She saw him ride off 
a little later, however, an untamable dread knocking 
at her heart, but she knew that nothing she might 
say would stop him now, that anything would, on 
the contrary, render him only the more determined. 

To Earle's great surprise, when he reached Ilovir, 
Theodosia did not come out to him. It was* Camilla 
who was seated in her accustomed comer of the 
veranda and who summoned him to her. 

" I think Theodosia cannot see you, but I want to 
speak with you, Vivian." 

He was able to disguise his lack of enthusiasm at 
the prospect. Indeed, he became almost instantly 
aware that Camilla was wrought to a high pitch of 
determination by some dominating purpose. She 
nipped his uneasy inquiry as to her health with dis- 
concerting frankness. 

" I am always well, Vivian. You can dispense 
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With perfunctory politeness. I want you to answer 
my questions, not put questions to me." 

Earle was silent. 

" I have reasons," went on Camilla, and the effort 
it cost her was apparent in the nervous movement 
of her hands, and the soft tapping of her foot upon 
the bare boards, "to be interested in this Madame 
Carola and her friend. What object brings such 
people to this place? " 

" I believe Madame Carola has expressed her de- 
sire to meet you. If she did, you might put your 
question to her direct. I cannot answer it." 

" You are impertinent," responded Camilla, 
angrily, " and she, too. What does she know of 
me? Who has talked of me to her? What man- 
ner of woman is she, Vivian? And this yoimg man 
who was here to-day? " 

" Revell here to-day ! " Earle exclaimed. He re- 
membered his mother's words at dinner as to Theo- 
dosia's distress of mind, and his thoughts leaped 
nimbly to possible solutions of it and of her unusual 
conduct now when he was come to see her. He said 
aloud : — " I think your question as to what brings 
him to Danderton needs no further answer." 

"I think it doesn't," Camilla sententiously re- 
plied, "unless Theodosia proves headstrong — as, 
indeed, she is doing. But the woman, Vivian? " 
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•'The whole world knows of her: no one knows 
her. I am not in Madame Carola's confidence." 

Camilla lapsed into silence. She forgot Earle's 
very presence, after a time, and when he saw this, 
he rose to take his leave. 

" I am going now, Mrs. Berrisford. Have I an- 
swered all you wished to ask me? " 

" You have answered nothing." 

E^rle laughed somewhat acidly. 

" I seem to be a pretty general sort of failure," 
he said, and the touch of forlomness in the words 
arrested Camilla's attention. " Doubtless, you 
would tell me I have myself to thank for it." 

" It would be but a general truth if I did, Vivian. 
Why did you come here to-night? " 

" To see Dosia." 

" Why? " 

" Is it a new thing that I should come to see her? " 

"It has become an old thing that you did. I 
suppose you have quarreled. Perhaps, it is as well." 

"Thank you! (rood-night ! " said Earle, and 
walked away, curiously sorry for himself. 

He went out into the sleeping night, which had 
become sultry and charged with the threat of com- 
ing storm. Low on the horizon fitful heat lightning 
quivered, as though the night were restless in its 
slumber. The great oaks threw shadows like cloud 
masses against the over-cast sky, and it was plung- 
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ing into nothingness to follow the sightless road 
between the trees. 

Earle's mood was morbid. His ease-loving nature, 
prone to pleasure, shrinking nervously from the dis- 
tasteful, had recently been harrowed by repeated 
humiliations and vexations, and Theodosia's avoid- 
ance of him that night rankled without any paliat- 
ing sense of its having been caused by his own con- 
tinued ill-treatment of her. And even in his other 
perturbation he was surprised at the touch of resent- 
ment that persisted at thought of Revell's interest 
in Theodosia. 

Theodosia herself stood leaning against the gate, 
a pale glimmer in her white gown against the sur- 
rounding gloom. 

" I could not talk with you at the house, Vivian," 
she told him, when he had dismounted, and stood 
before her, and her low tones lay on the velvet of 
the night curiously, he thought, like the voice of 
Carola. " I wanted to see you for a few moments, 
so I came here." 

" I rode over to sec you," he said, " because 
Mother told me you had been to her, and were not 
well. She was uneasy about you." 

" I am not unwell," she answered. " It might be 
truer to say that I am dead." 

He was silent, wondering. 
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" Of course, Dosia," he said, gently, after a few 
moments, " I do not quite understand." 

Theodosia's sad little laugh hurt him. She waived 
the point. 

" What I wanted to see you for, Vivian, was to 
efface by a more friendly feeling, if I could, the 
memory of ^ our last meeting. We have been friends 
so long." 

" Yes," he assented. " Let us forget that meet- 
ing." 

Her emotion, not fully comprehensible to him, 
touched Earle with an unwonted tenderness. 

"Forget it, Dosia," he repeated. 

" I am having to forget so much," she said, and 
turned away, her voice broken by the sob in her 
throat. 

He saw now that her unhappiness was very real. 
He remembered Camilla's reference to RevelPs visit, 
and was able to surmise a part of the truth. 

"Was there trouble this morning, Dosia?" he 
asked. " I imderstand that Revell was here. Wasn't 
it rather presumptuous of him to come? " 

Theodosia stood very still. So silent was she that 
Earle began to take her silence as a rebuke. Sud- 
denly, she turned to him, her eyes seeking his face in 
the darkness. 

" Mr. Revell has been very kind, but nearer at 
home there has been a great cruelty dealt me. It 
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has made most other things seem very trivial — 
nearly everything, Vivian, except the long friendship 
between us. No," she cried, quickly, for she felt 
instantly his quaver of alarm, " I am not going to 
make you any scene — of any kind — it was only 
that I wished you to know why I felt it best to say 
Good-bye to our old comradeship." 

She stopped. For a moment, she hid her face 
from him. When she raised it again, and spoke, her 
voice had lost its note of pain in the sternness that 
held it to an unnatural steadiness. 

" My name is not Theodosia Berrisford. I have 
no name. I have grown up to a lie, and it was a cruel 
lie." 

Earle grasped the full meaning of the tragic words 
slowly. 

" You mean Mrs. Berrisford is not your mother? " 
he asked. 

" And that I never had a father ! " 

He heard the catch in her breath, like a broken 
sob. For some moments he was powerless to answer. 

** But this is terrible, Dosia ! I can't believe it," 
he cried. 

" Yes," said Theodosia, very calmly. " It seems 
terrible to me." 

Earle winced at the despair beneath the cahn. In 
genuine distress, he said: 
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" But it will make no difference to your friends. 
It is nothing that you can be blamed for, Dosia." 

"Oh! I shall not expect to have any friends 
now. How can I?'* 

He sighed, deeply. He did not mean to be cold, 
but his next words made the girl draw back, a qmver 
imseen by him passing over her face. 

" Of course, it is very unfortunate. I am more 
than sorry, Dosia.'* 

" I wanted you to know — that is all ! " 

He felt the subtly guarded aloofness of her bear- 
ing, the touch of proud composure that lay beneath 
all her distress. He was aware that his own man- 
ner lacked the warmth of sympathy which she must 
have craved, that he was trimming his words with 
a reservation no less real because unstudied. The 
knowledge fretted him. 

" Is it necessary to tell this to any one, Dosia? 
You are, yourself, as you have always been. The 
other thing does not matter. And you know how 
people are." 

"Yes, I know how people are, and because I 
know, I could never be myself with them thinking 
me other than I am." 

" At least," he added, the sense of the inadequacy 
of all he might say growing within him, " you should 
not be out here now. I will see you back to the 
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house, and some other tune we can talk of this. It 
really is not safe for you to be here." 

The words stirred in Theodosia an emotion that 
had been stricken dumb by the blow which had be- 
fallen her. 

" My safety is less in question than your own," 
she told him, " but, perhaps, I had better go, and 
let you get home." 

'' You know I did not mean that, Dosia," and he 
spoke with perfect truth. " If I have not seemed as 
sympathetic as I should it is because I cannot real- 
ize all this means." 

" No; it will take a life time to realize it." 
" But you believe in my sympathy? " 
"You have been very kind, Vivian. And now 
you must go. I did not mean to keep you so long. 
Really, it will make me more unhappy to have you 
linger. 

" You will not let me see you home? " 
" There is no need. Tell me Good-night." 
He told her with almost tenderness, her forlorn- 
ncss stirring his compassion. To Theodosia the sim- 
ple courtesy stood for the farewell to what had 
been dearest in her life. Then, as Earle got on his 
horse, she swung open the gate, holding it ajar as 
he rode through, and, leaning against it when he 
had gone on, fell into silent weeping. 

Earle rode a,long slowly, his own worries lost 
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Sight of in the shock of Theodosia's revelation. He 
had uttered vague words of cheer to her, but in his 
heart he knew that if her story became generally 
known it would make a vast difference in the feeling 
of every one toward her. He had asked no ques- 
tions, through an instinctive delicacy at first, and 
later because the gravity of the main fact caused 
details to seem inessential, but now he saw how his 
reticence must have appeared indifference to Theo- 
dosia, feared, indeed, that she might even have con- 
strued it into a selfish avoidance of the painful. He 
wondered how the story would affect his mother's 
attitude to Theodosia, and with the thought, his 
pity deepened. He knew his mother's long cher- 
ished wish that Theodosia should become his wife — 
an impossible wish now ! 

Probably Earle had never been in his entire life 
more affected by another's misfortune. More and 
more aware of the pitiful inadequacy of his con- 
duct toward Theodosia at this crisis in her life, his 
remorse stimg. He was utterly unmindful of the 
increasing turbulency of the night, the reins hang- 
ing loose in his hands, his horse going his own gait 
as he would down the invisible road. Once a negro 
afoot and singing lustily to buttress his courage 
passed him, ceasing his lilting plaint to greet Earle 
by name. Once, a little farther on, his horse, startled 
suddenly at some unseen thingi squatted to its 
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haunches, and sprang aside, hurrying on thereafter 
for a few paces with resentful snorts. Earle scarce 
noticed either interruption to his thoughts, but just 
as he was entering the chill, pitch black edge of the 
Ghost Bottom, his horse again came to a sudden 
stubborn, terrified halt. 

Earle was conscious of no danger, but the inky 
gloom about him, the dank, imwholesome odors of 
the Hollow, the recalcitrancy of his horse roused 
and baffled him. The night just then was breath* 
less. The silent flight of a heavy owl above his 
head stirred the air with whistling sibilance. Earle 
wondered, now that the creature had gone, that his 
horse still stood braced and quivering, unamenable 
to persuasion and coercion alike. 

In the soimdless woods, a slight movement ahead 
as of an animal stealing through the thick tangle 
of jack vines and underbrush, caught Earle's atten- 
tion, and after a moment the horse went on, but 
only to come to a shivering halt once more at the 
point where the woodsroad cut off through the in- 
tervening forest to the Earle place. Then, for the 
first time, the primal instinct of being hunted awoke 
in Earle's consciousness, and he sat erect in his 
saddle, strung tense on the instant, listening 
through the elemental silence. He could hear the 
soft drop of the dew on the broad leaves of the poke 
berry bushes, he became aware of the creak of the 
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saddle beneath his knees as his horse breathed, the 
far away echo of a dog's bark came to him across 
the shrouded fields, and though he heard nothing 
else he knew now by a faculty keener, more subtle 
than hearing that he was being stalked, that some 
one watched, waited for his next move as the jimgle 
beast waits, inexorable, for the fatal movement of 
its prey. 

Earle's anger flamed. He had no fear, but to be 
trapped so, maddened him. He had never put any 
faith in his enemy's threats to do him bodily harm, 
but in that moment he knew that his mother and 
Theodosia had been right, and wiser than he. He 
had, indeed, foreseen a possible encounter with his 
enemy on the village street, or even his coming into 
the office, but he had not looked for the deadly 
malice of the revenge that now had snared him. 
Scorn that measured no consequence whipped out 
a challenge. 

" Who is skulking there? " 

The soimd of his voice boomed in his ears, but 
there was no other sound. Had it not been for the 
quivering of the high-strung horse beneath him, 
Earle would have thought even now that his in- 
tuitions had played him false — that unnerved by 
the strain of the past few days his fancy ran riot. 
He tried in vain to pierce the encompassing gloom. 
He set his teeth at the fatuous self-confidence that 
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had led him to disregard the warnings he had had, 
and to come out unarmed. 

" So you fight in the dark, Stratton,'* he called 
again. " True to your moonshiner blood, you would 
shoot down a man who cannot see you. Shoot, then, 
and be damned to you ! ** 

He pulled sharply on his reins, and put his horse 
forward on a leap, but even as he did so, he was 
blinded by a flash, and a deadening noise that was 
also a crushing blow upon his chest enveloped him. 
He felt his horse rear, and plunge forward, and 
clutching wildly at mane and saddle, reeled back- 
wards, slipping down over the flanks of the terrified 
brute, until he fell at the very feet of the man who 
had done as he had sworn he would do. 

Theodosia, where she still stood by the entrance 
gate to Ilovir, stricken by a despair so keen that she 
cared for neither time nor place, suddenly stiffened 
to a vibrant attention as the echo of a gun ripped 
the night about her with fearful suggestion. She 
was never more sure than in that instant of what 
had happened, and with no thought of anything be- 
sides, she fled with speeded feet down the open road. 
She could see nothing, but every stone and tree along 
that road she knew by heart, and something swifter 
and surer than sight impelled and guided her. Yet 
it was something that had no mercy, for though she 
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Stumbled or tripped on no unevenness of earth or 
treacherous root of tree even in the rough woods 
road, her feet suddenly struck against an object ly- 
ing square in her path, and she fell forward, crying 
the name that she knew belonged to what she held 
in her arms. When she got no answer she did not 
cry again, because her hand, finding what her eyes 
could not see, had rested over a heart whose blood 
lay warm upon her fingers, but whose beat had 
ceased. 



CHAPTER XIII 

WOMEN 

Very slowly Danderton relapsed into its accustomed 
calm. The town had not been stirred so profoundly 
since the days of the War, and the narrow margin 
by which it had escaped the added horror of a lynch- 
ing of Vivian Earle's slayer had served to render 
widespread the sense of individual concern in the 
original tragedy. In the matter of this escape Dan- 
derton had to thank no one else than Carola and 
Revell, for at the imminent moment it had been the 
appearance of the former's touring car with Revell 
himself at the wheel which had enabled the dis- 
tracted sheriff to spirit Stratton away through the 
post-ofRce side of the Court House to the county seat 
fifteen miles distant even while the mob clamored for 
him at the prison end of the ancient building. To 
have been instrumental in saving the community 
from the opprobrium of a Ijmching was a yeoman's 
service, indeed, and Danderton had been generous 
in acknowledging it. There had even been called a 
special meeting of the ladies of the Aid Society at 
which Matilda Winslow, presiding in a severe black 
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bombazine gown reserved for wear at funerals and 
sometimes about deathbeds, passed formal resolu- 
tions of thanks to the singer and her friend, and more 
infomial resolutions of the rectitude of their earlier 
judgment in spite of all. Still it had been unani- 
mously voted that a committee of three be chosen to 
call upon the singer and express to her on behalf 
of the ladies of Danderton their appreciation of the 
service done them. 

" For," observed Matilda Winslow, when it had 
been thus far decided, " I believe always in giving 
the Devil his due, and so, ladies, electing myself 
Chairaian of the Committee agreed upon, I nominate 
Seraphine Fisher and Miss Deane as the other mem- 
bers. All in favor, say. Aye. I see all are in favor." 

They were not, for Seraphine Fisher, having a 
lively remembrance of the former occasion when she 
had waited upon Madame Carola, did not at all 
relish a second encounter, but she dared not say 
so, and the dominating Matilda had her way. 

On the appointed day, Carola received them, in- 
deed, for she had inferred from the message brought 
her something of the purpose of the visit, but the 
result was not such as the ladies themselves had 
looked for from their action. The singer met them 
with a gravity which was in no wise assumed, for 
to few had the shock of Earle's death been more 
stimning. When Matilda had delivered herself of 
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her mission, and the two remaining ladies of the 
Committee had muraiured their chorus, Carola 
thanked them simply. 

The Committee lingered. It was Matilda who 
finally spoke, her eyes liftmg with an undeniable 
challenge into Carola's in spite of the equivocal 
smile that twisted the words. 

" In this lamentable occurrence, and all that pre- 
ceded and has followed it, we may see the hand of 
the Lord bearing upon the wickedness of the world. 
It should be a lesson, and a warning, to all of us 
that the powers of darkness are all about us." 

Carola's eyes lit with a sombre intensity. In the 
silence of the room, broken only by Seraphine's 
nervous swallowing, Carola's voice seemed to billow 
as smoke in heavy air. 

" Just what do you mean, Mrs. Winslow, by what 
you say. Though apparently so simple, platitudes 
always perplex me." 

" I speak no riddles," said Matilda, her eyes snap- 
ping ready sparks. 

" Nor would I," Carola retorted, coldly, " essay 
innuendo. It is the mean subterfuge of tlic really 
imcharitable nature." 

" Madame Carola," interposed Miss Deane, for 
Seraphine was helplessly diving into her mesh reti- 
cule for what was obviously not there, " we have all 
heard of your kindness to poor Mr. Earle's mother. 
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How is she bearing up? And poor, misguided Theo- 
dosia Berrisford? " 

Carola faced the new speaker, the lionness in her 
thoroughly roused. 

"As those do, Miss Deane, who are perfectly 
aware that they are being watched by impertinent 
eyes and gossipped about by greedy tongues. I 
think you might find nothing in their conduct to 
furnish zest for an idle summer's afternoon." 

"You have a sharp tongue yourself, Madame 
Carola," said Miss Deane, not without dignity, for 
she had really meant to pour oil on the troubled 
waters, and not further disturb them. " I think, 
Matilda, we have fulfilled our mission." 

"Yes," assented Seraphine, plunging her hand- 
kerchief in her reticule, and at once withdrawing 
it. " We have been misimderstood, as was our — " 

Carola's amused, if somewhat cutting smile, ar- 
rested the glorification. 

" You have not been misunderstood, ladies," she 
said, more temperately than she had been speaking. 
" For your well meant purpose in coming to see 
me, I thank you, though I did nothing more than 
I should have done to win your commendation. But 
to two of you, your mission must have seemed very 
important, indeed, to bring you to my house a sec- 
ond time. I have an excellent memory, Mrs. Win- 
slow, and Miss Fisher, and I may say that you both 
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Stimulated it excellently on more than one previous 



occasion/' 



" We are told," replied Matilda, who for some 
moments had been nursing her impatience, and 
whose anger now glowed under Carola's candid con- 
tempt, " that this world is desperately wicked, and 
that it is our duty to guard — " 

"Our tongues from slander and malice," broke 
in Carola, coldly unmerciful. " Do you think, Mrs. 
Winslow, that you were guarding yourself suf- 
ficiently in coming here to-day? " 

Matilda, distinctly ill at ease imder an irony 
keener than any in her armory to cope with, flushed 
painfully. She deemed it more discretionary to re- 
frain from further provocation of her hostess. 

Somewhat to Carola's annoyance, though she 
successfully concealed the fact, a servant at this 
juncture appeared with the tea tray. Matilda found 
herself standing, the other ladies of the Committee 
uncertainly remaining in their seats. Carola, as a 
matter of course, began pouring the tea, and Matilda 
sat down. 

" A dash of rum. Miss Fisher? " Carola asked, 
with level malice. 

Seraphine, not at all understanding, murmured 
assent. 

Matilda, aghast, watched with a species of fas- 
cination as Carola made the dash a liberal one. 
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And you, Mrs. Winslow? " she asked, sweetly. 
Milk," said that lady, so sourly that it boded ill 
for the ingredient named. 

It was rather a formidable little festivity. Revell 
by accident, looking in, retreated hastily. Seraphine 
sipped her steaming rum with tears of disgust in her 
eyes, and an unusual sense of revolution in her head. 
To the three visitors, at least to two of them, the 
spice of contact with genuine wickedness had its 
subtle charm, and Carola began to enjoy the situa- 
tion. She sat pondering whether her histrionic abil- 
ities made it possible for her to offer her guests some 
of the perfumed cigarettes that lay hidden yet visible 
upon the tray, when Seraphine choked upon a partic- 
ularly daring swallow of her beverage, and minor 
considerations were forgotten. 

" It serves you right, Seraphine," declared 
Matilda, who had risen to administer supposedly ef- 
ficacious thumps between the spare shoulder blades 
of the convulsed spinster. "To be drinking rum 
at your age, to say nothing of your pledge ! " 

They rose to take their leave a little later. It was 
Miss Deane who assumed the part of spokeswoman. 

" We hope we have done no harm, Madame Car- 
ola, in coming to you to-day. And your tea was de- 
licious." 

" I hope it has done some good." Carola realized 
her words were ambiguous. "I try to believe in 
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the good in the world, Miss Deane, rather than the 
wickedness, and I think we may often find it even 
when we might naturally look for evil.'* 

"Yes," stammered Seraphine, somewhat inco- 
herently from all counts. " Your tea was delicious." 

Even Matilda at this interposed her body between 
that of the mixed Seraphine and their now smiling 
hostess. 

" We are little used to fashions in Danderton," 
she said to Carola, nervously smoothing her black silk 
mitts. " I feel it would have been wiser and more 
proper if we had not taken tea, but we thank you 
for the hospitality." 

They went down the flower bordered walk to the 
street, Seraphine leading the way with shaky angu- 
larity. When they were quite gone, Carola turned 
to meet RevelPs amused smile. 

" Well? " she asked, her own face unsmiling, her 
troubled eyes seeking to read beneath his momentary 
levity. 

Revell sobered instantly. 

" Evcrjrthing just the same," he told her. " They 
are still gravely concerned about Mrs. Earle's con- 
dition. Theodosia has not gone home." 

Carola passed by him into the dining room. 

" You saw her? " she said, as she sank down in 
a low chair, not attempting to disguise from him her 
utter weariness. 
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" For a few moments. I did not give her your 
message," he went on, with blunt candor, " for I 
saw how hopelessly apart from her mind we are 
at present. She scarcely seemed to know I was 
before her." 

" Perhaps, it is as well." 

She lay back among the cushions, her eyes closed, 
a shadow upon her like the first passing of the flush 
of her buoyant maturity. Revell regarded her with 
serious eyes. More than once he had wondered at 
the lasting effect upon her of the shock of Earle's 
death, and deep as was his own sympathy with Theo- 
dosia, and generous as his love now that he had 
come to see how vital must have been her interest in 
Earle, he could not but be surprised at the constant 
evidence of Carola's concern for the girl. It was 
thought like this now which prompted him into ab- 
rupt speech. 

" She must have cared greatly for Vivian Earle ! " 

" She loved him, Max." 

Her eyes opened to his, read the pain there, and 
closed again upon her own. It had been by no 
means the least of her troubled thought that in the 
past week she had come to know beyond doubt that 
Revell himself was much interested in Theodosia. 
Indeed, it added a tragic irony to the situation which 
filled her soul with an anguish whose full force she 
dare not face, yet it called upon her with increas- 
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ingly persistent note to put into effect that purpose 
which, as she had once said to Revell, had been the 
instigating motive of her residence in Danderton. 
The murder of Vivian Earle immediately follow- 
ing upon what she had learned from Revell of his 
interview with Theodosia that same fatal night, had 
caused her to postpone this action, but the first vague 
feeling of alarm with which she had lisented to 
Theodosia's message brought by Revell had strength- 
ened through the intervening time. 

Lying now in the scented silence of the early even- 
ing, RevelPs recent words came to her fraught with 
a tragic suggestion beyond any his meaning had 
compassed. Recalling Theodosia's despairing mes- 
sage to her, she had little doubt that the girl's 
continued staying away from her home was due far 
more than Revell suspected to the consequences of 
his disastrous visit to Ilovir — imperative as Mrs. 
Earle's need of her mi^t also be. Though she told 
herself that she could hardly have expected her note 
of warning, sounded to Revell when he had first 
seen Theodosia, to stem the current of the unlooked 
for and real interest which had grown upon him, she 
bemoaned the fact of this interest, nevertheless. It 
had added an imforeseen and deplorable element to 
the situation already weighted with grave forebod- 
ings. 

Revell, who had drawn up a chair near to that 
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in which Carola lay, lost in his own not too cheerful 
thought, did not notice the steady regard with which 
Carola watched him. His gaze on the fitful glim- 
mer of the fireflies among the shrubbery in the garden 
did not change as she called his name softly, though 
his answer was instant. 

" Do you remember the walk we took the first 
morning you were ever in Danderton? " Carola went 
on, stirring slightly among the cushions the better 
to see his face in the growing dusk. 

" Sure,'' he replied. 

" And the things we talked about, going and re- 
turning? " 

" All of them. It was that day your guest of this 
aftemoon snubbed you. And it was that day wc 
first saw Theodosia Berrisford." 

" And it was that day, Max, that I told you there 
had been a serious purpose underlying my coming 
to Danderton. You remember?" 

He turned around now, for the low voice was 
filled with a seriousness of meaning that in some in- 
explicable way sent a vague tremor through RevelPs 
nerves. 

" I remember," he answered. " Has the time 
come when you wish me to know it? " 

" Almost, Max. But first the object itself must 
be carried out. I am going to call to-morrow on 
Camilla Berrisford." 
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Revell rose, and with his hands in his pockets, 
paced the room, pausing now and then in the open 
doorway to look out into the purple evening. Stand- 
ing so, with the clear cut lines of his back toward 
her, he asked: 

" Do you think this wise, in the light of my ex- 
perience with Mrs. Berrisford? " 

"I think it imperative — now," she replied, 
slowly. 

He faced her with a quick wheeling of his lithe 
body. 

" You feel that I did wrong in going? " 

" I fear I did a far greater wrong in coming here 
at all," she said. She sat erect, passing a hand with 
swift, shuddering gesture across her eyes. " De- 
struction has followed in my steps — pain and mis- 
ery for those for whom I have come to care most — 
Theodosia, Vivian Earle, his poor mother, — you." 

" I ! " he cried, a shocked surprise lifting the 
word. " Why only happiness has come to me ! " 

" Ah ! if I might be sure of that ! " 

" What is it? " he asked, for her cry had been 
full of dread. " I know you too well not to have 
seen that for some time a weight has been upon 
you." 

But Carola only shook her head. 

" The summer has clouded so ! " She spoke with 
regret that ran like tears through her luscious tones. 
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" I am not so sure that Matilda Winslow is not 
right, and that I am a sort of plague. Did you hear 
them berating me?" 

"A pack of infernal busybodies," Revell mut- 
tered. 

" It is you that they should have called upon," 
Carola went on, smiling. " It was you that saved 
the good name of Danderton." 

" It was for her sake I did it," he returned, sim- 
ply. 

**You would have done it under any circum- 
stances." 

As she passed by him, Carola placed her hand for 
a lingering moment upon his shoulder. 

" Is your faith as strong as you are strong to in- 
spire it? " she asked, wistful tendemess in her eyes, 
and, without waiting for any reply, went on up- 
stairs to her room. 

Revell strolled out into the garden. The hour, 
soft and luminous with warm stars, held the hush of 
the dead day. Through the trees, the lights of the 
village glowed from open doors and windows, and 
the slow rattle of loose wheels down a near-by road 
told, even without the accompanying bursts of 
laughter, softened by the night air, where some be- 
lated negroes crept homeward after a day in town. 
TTie languor of the Southem summer lay sweet upon 
the earth. 
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Lighting a cigarette, Revell moved about the brick 
bordered paths, his thoughts curiously buoyant con- 
sidering the obscurity that hung so heavily above his 
hopes. It had been impossible for him not to see 
how little he weighed just now in Theodosia's life, 
but if the knowledge that she had loved Earle held 
its discouragement, he could not help the stirring of 
his heart at the remembrance that the issues of life 
had left him in the world where Theodosia, in the 
resilience of her youth, was also. He had quite de- 
termined to win Theodosia, and though his love just 
now rested under an eclipse, his spirit turned to- 
ward the hidden sun. 

He sobered, though, at remembrance of Carola. 
He could not understand the clouding of her usual 
superb vitality. Shocking though it had been, he 
was at a loss to account in full for the effect upon 
her of Earle's death, and her concern for Theodosia, 
he was aware, was marked by a feverish intensity 
that further puzzled and distressed him. He could 
not escape the feeling that between the girl and the 
elder woman some element of discord had crept in. 
Had it been because of Theodosia's love for Earle? 
Revell had never liked Vivian Earle. Now his 
face grew grave as illumination came to his mind. 
A little later, seeing Carola moving about in the 
lighted house, he turned, and went thoughtfully in- 
doors. 
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At that moment, only a few miles away, Theodosia 
and Mrs. Earle sat at their disconsolate supper in 
the home that had been Vivian Earle's. In the can- 
dle-lighted dining-room the mahogany of the un- 
covered table gleamed as it had done at that hour 
for generations, but perhaps no sadder company had 
ever gathered around it, even in that old room that 
had seen many changes than the two lonely women 
who sat about it that night. From the lofty walls 
portraits of dead and gone Earles looked down 
through the wavering gloom scarce more silent than 
the living, scarce more wraith-like. For the 
avalanche of disaster that had overtaken these two 
had left them stunned, breathing in a dull wonder 
that life went on at all, so complete had been the 
overthrow of their world. 

That afternoon Theodosia had told her own 
story to her older friend, and the call upon her sym- 
pathy had been the first helpful stimulus that had 
come to Mrs. Earle since the shock of her son's death. 
It had been with exactly such purpose that Theodosia 
had spoken, and the result had justified her con- 
fidence. Mrs. Earle's apathy had melted, a new 
interest had begun to stir in her crushed heart, a new 
grief to loosen the absorbing dominance of the other. 

" What am I ever to do without you, Dosia? '* 
she asked, when the servant had left them to them^ 
selves. " You have been so good to me. I cannot 
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bear to think of your going to-morrow. Remember, 
child, should you ever want a home, this one is 
yours so long as I live. You know it had been my 
dearest hope to feel it yours after I had gone as 
well." 

Theodosia, taking her hand, led her silently out 
upon the night enshrouded veranda, and to the chair 
Mrs. Earle always sat in, and from which she had 
heard on the night of Earle's death the wild return 
of his riderless horse. Not since that hour until 
now had she used it, and Theodosia was glad to see 
that she made no demur, merely clinging to her 
with a wordless emotion which the girl soothed with 
soft caresses. It was Theodosia's cheek which, as it 
lay against Mrs. Earle's hand, became wet with 
tears. 

" Dosia, dear," said Mrs. Earle, softly. " Do you 
know, as I think over what you have told me, I find 
I can be glad that you are not Camilla Berrisford's 
daughter. Don't grieve, child, for what may be no 
unmixed misfortune." 

"But after all," Theodosia answered, with a 
funny little sob that hurt more than tears, " it is 
only one degree removed, and the cause is one to 
shame me." 

Mrs. Earle spoke very gently. 

" Whatever the story of your birth may be, I feel 
sure that your grand-mother must be largely re- 
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sponsible for it." Her voice fell to a whisper. 
" Try to be gentle in your thoughts of your unknown 
mother. If she made a great mistake, she must have 
suffered greatly — God knows how greatly." 

" I hope," whispered the girl, sitting erect, her 
face looking out into the silent night, " that she is 
dead. I could think more kindly of her then." 

" Death is merciful to mothers. If she lived, 
she would need your kindness more." 

Shuddering, Theodosia let her head fall forward 
until it rested on her drawn up knees as she sat on 
the cushion at Mrs. Earle's feet. She knew the vast 
regret that made her friend's grief assume an added 
torture. Not alone in the community of their love 
but in that of their blame were they bound in a 
subtle sympathy, the finer in that their loyalty for- 
bade speech. 

It was some moments before Mrs. Earle said : 

" I hope you thanked Mr. Revell this afternoon 
for all the attention he has shown me, Dosia. The 
world is full of thoughtfulness when trouble comes. 
And when you see Madame Carola again — 

" I shall not see her again, Mrs. Earle." 

" But, dear, she is so fond of you ! " 

Theodosia shook her head with obdurate deter- 
mination. 

" She will soon cease to remember me." 

" I think you are mistaken there. I am sure she 
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is a woman who has known grief, Dosia. And she 
has always been interested in you. I remember the 
first evening she came out here — Child ! Did you 
ever think — " 

A most unusual excitement had seized upon Mrs. 
Earle. She leaned forward in her chair, trying 
to scan the girl's face, her lips murmuring things 
Theodosia could not catch, her attitude indicative 
of intense feeling. With an effort that left her 
trembling, she forced herself back again in her chair. 

" Can it be possible? " she cried, in agitation, her 
voice a mere whisper of wonder. " Can it really 
be!'' 

"What, dear Mrs. Earle?" Theodosia asked, in 
some alarm. " What has troubled you? " 

" Leave me a moment, Dosia. I am not unwell, 
but a thought so strange, so unnerving has come to 
me. Let me be alone a few minutes — just a few 
minutes ! " 

In a strange bewilderment, Theodosia rose, and 
went toward the steps, and down into the avenue 
below. Though she looked toward the veranda 
where she had left Mrs. Earle she could see nothing, 
even the outlines of the house being lost in the dark- 
ness, and it was well, perhaps, that she could not 
see, for Mrs. Earle had risen, and was moving about, 
speaking to herself in low, disjointed sentences, as 
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those often do in moments of stress whose life has 
been lived much alone. 

"How blind I've been — not to sec," she mur- 
mured. " Her strange interest in Camilla and the 
girl — her sadness — her eagerness to know more! 
And her yearning for children ! Ah ! that yearning 
— that yearning ! How it eats the heart out ! How 
well I know it this night ! " 

She paused in her walking, and leaning upon the 
high back of a chair, listened. She could hear the 
soft crunching of Theodosia's slippers on the gravel 
of the drive as the girl moved slowly back and forth. 
The night seemed to hold no other sound. Over the 
meadows and in the darker shadow of the trees the 
fireflies glowed and went out. Once a tree frog 
piped shrilly, and slept again on his song. 

" Dosia! " called the elder woman. 

" Yes." 

The girl's voice, like a whisper, ran through the 
night. 

"How still it is!" 

Theodosia did not answer. The ache at her heart 
stirred like a living thing. 

" Are you crying, child? " 

" No," said Theodosia, with a sob. " I was 
thinking." 

" For us women, it is often the same thing. 
Come to me, Dosia ! " 



CHAPTER XIV 



FROM OUT THE YEARS 



Camilla Berrisford was frightened. Though 
she would not admit it even to herself, her haughty 
spirit wavered. For ten days and nights she had 
dwelt alone with her bitter thoughts, with only 
that one brief message sent to her from Theodosia to 
tell her of Earle's death and his mother's need of 
her. " I will come back,'* Theodosia had sent word 
in those first moments of her stony grief, " as soon 
as I can be spared where love as well as suffering 
claims me." 

At first, the shock of the tragedy of Earle's death 
had made even Camilla forbearing, but as the days 
had lengthened, and Theodosia did not return, a 
vague alarm had begun to stir, leavening resent- 
ment, making her unwontedly timorous. She had in 
her anger and excitement gone farther than she 
had meant to go that day of Revell's visit. She 
knew that she had weakened the already attenuated 
bond by which she still held Theodosia. Had she 
snapped it altogether? 

Yet Camilla was in no yielding mood. So long 
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had she forged about her the iron bonds of a stem 
and implacable bitterness, so fiercely had she suf- 
fered in the world upon which she had turned her 
back that no thought of concession or compromise 
softened her rebellious mind. It was the desire to 
tighten those bonds, not to loosen them, which con- 
sumed her — the fear that Theodosia might shake 
off her influence under the coimsel of these new 
friendships she was forming which made her give 
thought to conciliation of the girl only to hold her 
in closer thrall. For no recluse in her cell whom 
the world had broken upon its remorseless wheel 
hated that world or dreaded it more than Camilla 
Berrisford. In all that she had held dearest it 
had cheated and vanquished her, and the vow she 
had taken to cheat and vanquish it could have been 
no more inviolable had a convent^s walls echoed to 
her. determination. 

In the loneliness of those days of waiting, Camilla 
re-lived her tragic past, from the time when, 
scarcely older than Theodosia, she had sailed from 
the tide-water coimtry of Virginia with her young 
husband and infant daughter to take up their resi- 
dence in France. Even in those years she had not 
been a happy woman, for the delinquencies upon 
Geoffrey Berrisford's part which were to wreck Ca- 
milla's faith and love had already begun to throw 
their baleful shadow even before the period of her 
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brief war-time honey-moon was over, and the allure- 
ments of Paris had gone to his susceptible head like 
the fumes of rich wines. Camilla had never been 
one to suffer in silence, and the clashing of her im- 
perious will with the conscienceless indifference yet 
determination of her pleasure-loving husband, and 
her ensuing grief and imhappiness when these scenes 
ended, as they always did, in his desertion of her 
for days at a time, were among the most vivid recol- 
lections of the child as she grew up into a lonely and 
bewildered girlhood. For the love which Camilla 
had at first borne her daughter became, as years 
and disappointment hardened and embittered her 
more and more, a curious resentment and suspicion. 
Between the father and the child existed a devo- 
tion that was as wormwood to the proud heart of 
Camilla, who, failing to use this bond as a restrain- 
ing influence upon the conduct of Greoffrey Berris- 
ford rather let it augment her own jealousy and 
woimded love. A corroding distrust grew within 
her at an affection from which her own pride 
excluded her and long before the girl had beecn sent 
to her convent school, Camilla had come to regard 
her, also, as an enemy. Through the six years of 
their separation she never once visited the girl, and 
it was Geoffrey Berrisford who, while his notorious 
infidelities and profligacies were breaking Camilla's 
heart, remained the idol of his daughter, and her 
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only link with the world without the convent walls. 
It had been just before the time had come for the 
girl to return to her home that Greoffrey Berrisford 
met his death as the result of his last and crowning 
dishonor, an affair so sensational that even Paris 
had been scandalized. 

Then it was that Camilla had entered upon the 
nun-like seclusion she had never since broken. 
Shutting herself in her darkened room, her house 
became one of such penetrating gloom that to the 
young girl the life of her convent assumed by 
contrast almost the quality of license. In her own 
desolation and stricken pride Camilla made no effort 
to brighten the life of her daughter. She resented 
the girl's grief for the loss of her father while at the 
same time nourishing her own sorrow. Though 
the girl had returned to her almost a stranger, the 
bond of grief would have united them but for Ca- 
milla's unnatural coldness. For months she had 
seemed scarcely aware of the presence in the house 
of the lonely and perplexed girl, and it had not been 
until her daughter had begun to droop and sicken 
that Camilla had seen the necessity of allowing her 
some of the enjoyments that youth craves. 

Camilla had always regarded that day as one 
accursed, as one upon which she had opened the 
door of a guarded cage upon the perilous freedom of 
a ravening world. She never thought to blame 
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herself for making the cage so prison-like that the 
bird was the easier tempted to escape its desolation. 
She had never been one to reckon truly the conse- 
quence of her own acts. It had never occurred to 
Camilla that had she acted diflPerently she might 
have held her husband to a devotion as single-minded 
as her own. It had never to this day been apparent 
to her that she had herself sundered the ties that 
would have held to her the intense nature of the 
youthful Honoria. She had, indeed, not awakened 
until too late to the fact that Honoria's nature was 
intense. The awakening had come with catacl3rs- 
mic force. 

That was a day, also, Camilla never had for- 
gotten. She could recall the shock of her indignant 
surprise when Honoria had told her, kneeling at 
her feet as she sat in her shrouded chamber, the story 
of her love. It had been the innocent confession 
of a young girPs first absorbing love, but Camilla 
had listened in a horrified amazement that only 
slowly gave place to an outraged anger. It was 
then, for the first time, that her imperious spirit 
had recognized in her daughter a metal tempered to 
its own. 

She had once more closed tighter than before the 
door of the cage, but this time the imprisoned bird 
broke its bars, and escaped. One morning Camilla 
awoke to find Honoria gone, and for months it was 
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all she knew, until another memorable day came, 
and Camilla entered the bare convent cell where 
Honoria lay with her baby in her arms. She had 
listened in stony bitterness to the girl's story — 
the old story of a woman's brief dream and its shat- 
tering. 

The girl had craved no mercy for herself, but 
Camilla had, finally, gone away with the baby. 
From that hour her daughter had been dead to her. 
Taking the child the nuns had christened Theodosia, 
Camilla had hidden herself first in a little Normandy 
town, and a year or so thereafter, sailed for America, 
and no sea had ever closed more inexorably over its 
secret than had the living death of Camilla blotted 
out all traces of its past. Until now ! 

The thoughts of Camilla Berrisford that morn- 
ing as she sat in her physical blindness in the cool 
hall of the dead and gone people of her dead hus- 
band's blood were terrible thoughts. An over-pow- 
ering sense of fatality was upon her. The living 
grave was giving up its ghosts. She was not a 
woman easily to fear, but a dread which grew was 
torturing her. An influence which she had been un- 
abe to resist had led her to break her vow when 
she had told Theodosia of her origin. About her 
there seemed to be crumbling the fabric reared of so 
much bitter suffering and shame. The realization 
of her own broken oath spread a subtle alarm that 
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the security she had placed in another's bond would 
no longer hold. Theodosia herself had turned from 
her. 

Yet even now Camilla sought to blame herself 
only for the weakness to which she had yielded in 
telling Theodosia the secret of her birth. She still 
fed on the poison of her pride, as she had fed all 
her life. Her stubborn spirit hardened itself anew. 
Circumstances she might not master longer ; but cir- 
cumstances should never master her. It was the 
instinct of the baited animal which allies himself 
with death against the foe, vanquished, indeed, but 
only by the common vanquisher of all created things. 

For an instinct, bom, perhaps, of her suspicion 
and alarm, had told her from the first that in the 
person of this strange woman who from all the 
outside world had elected to come to Danderton 
was the Nemesis she had always dreaded might some 
day overtake her. How much she had dreaded it, 
Camilla had never known until she had been told 
by Theodosia of her first visit to Carola, and of 
the singer's interest in her, but one by one events 
had strengthened that earlier intuition until Ca- 
milla longed, yet dreaded, to learn the truth. Never 
before had the helplessness of her infirmity been so 
bitter an infliction; never before had the artificial 
barrier she had for so many years cemented around 
her so effectually stood in the way of her desire, for 
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feverishly as she had come to want to put her dread 
to the test, even more strongly she shrank from 
abating her long seclusion. 

Sitting there immovable few would have guessed 
to look at the rigid pose, the impassive, immobile 
face, that it was upon a life-time of wrecked hopes 
and frustrated desires that the woman brooded with 
a biting agony of spirit that scorched up tears. The 
negro servants on noiseless feet passed about on their 
household duties, scarce daring to let their furtive 
glances rest upon the mistress they feared so whole- 
somely. Their dread of her was mixed with a 
superstitious awe of which Camilla herself was 
well aware, and which she welcomed, but to-day an 
unwonted sense of her isolation appalled her. She 
was alone in her sightless world. A thrill of fore- 
boding ran through her. If the daughter should 
follow in the mother's steps, and never return ! For 
many days she had had no word from Theodosia. 
Where was she? Hitherto, in her pride, she had 
forborne to send for the girl, but now under the 
lash of a thought that swept her into a sudden panic 
she called aloud to the woman she heard in the room 
beyond. 

"Daphne!" 

The woman came near, curtseying. 

" I want a message taken to Miss Theodosia at 



once." 
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" Miss Dosia's comin' now up de big road, dis 
minute, ma'am." ^ 

" Is she? You may go back to your work, then. 
Daphne." 

Camilla composed herself. At least, that which 
it had startled her out of her usual composure to 
think of had not happened. Though her relief at 
hearing that Theodosia was even then returning was 
so great that her body trembled, the face she turned 
to the girl as the latter came into the hall from the 
veranda beyond was coldly disapproving. 

" So you have at last come back ! " she asserted. 
"Was it necessary to stay away quite so long, 
Theodosia? " 

" Yes, Grand-mother." 

In the instant of submitting to Theodosia's 
caress, Camilla drew back sharply, her breath 
catching. 

" Do not call me that," she commanded. " Do 
you come back only to offend me? " 

Theodosia stood erect. Every particle of the 
tenderer feelings she had been summoning up on her 
walk over was chilled by her reception. 

"Shall the truth offend?" she asked, a bitter 
indifference to Camilla's anger steeling her heart. 
" Hasn't the masquerade lasted long enough. Grand- 
mother? " 

Camilla made an unwonted effort to be patient. 
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"You left Octavia Earle well?" she asked. 

" If one is well with a broken heart — yes." 

'* If her punishment has been severe, she brought 
it upon herself." 

Camilla spoke with rasping severity. Theodosia 
with drawn lips tense in her pallid face made no 
answer. Taking off her hat and gloves, she sat 
down, her despairing eyes upon Camilla. How 
was her life to go on, she wondered! She had 
dreaded this return. Now that she was here, the 
reaction of the past ten days set in with an over- 
whelming suddenness that stunned her. The very 
centrepin of her existence seemed to have been 
knocked out — her reason for being to have been 
destroyed. After a few moments, during which Ca- 
milla exerted herself to atone somewhat for the 
harsh reception she had given Theodosia, and the 
latter had made vague replies, the girl rose, and 
went out upon the veranda. 

Tears blurred the vision of the day's loveliness. 
At the foot of the steps her favorite peacock trailed 
the jewelled pomp of his plumage expectantly, liis 
burnished neck lifted inquiringly for the notice he 
failed to get. The heavy droning of the locusts 
billowed upon the warm air vibrantly: the quick, 
bright notes of a wren fluted out with joyous cheer. 
But Theodosia was deaf and blind to the allure- 
ments of the morning. And then she came back to 
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the immediate present at the sound of her name 
softly spoken, and looked down to see Carola stand- 
ing at the foot of the stairs. 

It was the unconscious force of long habit which 
caused Theodosia in her surprise to go swiftly and 
silently down the stairs to the woman below. She 
made no pretense of other greeting. Carola's voice 
was instinctively hushed. She had not expected to 
find Theodosia at home, but the glimpse she had 
gotten of the girl's distress as she had drawn near 
told her much. Leaving her car down by the gate, 
Carola had walked the length of the avenue, fearful 
lest, had her approach been heard, Camilla would 
refuse to see her. 

"I must speak with you," she said, her face 
grave and unsmiling. " Is there anywhere we may 
go and be alone? " 

Wordlessly still Theodosia turned, and led the 
way, closing the garden gate softly behind her when 
Carola had gone through. To her first shock of sur- 
prise, a tumult of emotions had succeeded, and in 
their storm Theodosia walked on down the broad 
path, calm outwardly, but in reality struggling for 
every breath she drew. She stopped at an arbor, 
screened thickly with its wealth of rose and jes- 
samine vines and a tangle of ivory honeysuckle. 

" We are alone here," she said, pomting to the 
rustic seat inside. 
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Carola went in. Despite the evidence she had 
had of Theodosia's misery as she had first seen her, 
it was impossible to be oblivious to the fact that a 
coldness personal to her was in all that Theodosia 
did. Hurt and wounded, she looked keenly at her 
companion, and saw something of the tension im- 
der which Theodosia panted. 

" Dosia," she asked, sadly, " have you no word 
for me? " 

She saw the tremor that ran through the girl. 

" What is it that brings you here, Madame Car- 
ola? " she inquired, after an effort only too evident 
to Carola's notice. 

Carola hesitated. 

" If I answered your question truthfully," she 
said, slowly, " I should say my love for you." 

Theodosia drew away from her on the seat. Into 
her face a swift color flamed and paled. 

" Your love for me ! " she echoed. " Is it not 
rather late to speak of that? " 

Her own eyes closed in the surging bitterness of 
her spirit, Theodosia did not see the blanching of 
Carola's face, the quick upward flash of terror in 
her gaze. 

" Why do you say that? " she cried, in tremulous 
voice, after a silence. 

Theodosia stirred. It was almost a shiver. Carola 
watched her greedily, a pang going through her 
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heart at the sight of Theodosia's changed face, the 
blight upon her of the suffering she had gone 
through, a suffering some of which Carola realized 
she herself had been the unwitting means of caus- 
ing. The thought brought her a quickening relief 
from the dread Theodosia's last words had kindled. 

" Dosia," she pleaded, " look at me. Let me see 
your eyes." 

Slowly Theodosia looked at her through the maze 
of her pain. 

"Thank God," murmured Carola. What she 
had most feared to see in Theodosia's eyes she did 
not find. The lifting of her fear left her trembling. 

The silence held for some minutes. It was a cold 
attempt that Theodosia made after a time to fill it 
with a conventional courtesy. 

" I should thank you for coming to see me," she 
said, " but you find me at a very trying moment. I 
have just returned from Mrs. Earless. It is very 
hard to take up life again." 

" Yes," assented Carola, gently. " At first a great 
grief cannot be felt in full. It is the long pull that 
calls for all our strength." 

"You motored out?" asked Theodosia. 

I left the car at the gate, fearing it might dis- 
turb Mrs. Berrisford." 

Theodosia let the words pass. 

" It was thoughtful of you," she said, later. 
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Carola's troubled gaze strayed to the large white 
mass of the house seen through the mtervening 
shrubbery. About it brooded an unbroken calm. 
The warm air, weighted with the perfume of many 
sun-steeped flowers, shimmered between like a color- 
less flame, and it was hard to realize that the inexor- 
able issues of life and death were working tragically 
for those so sheltered as its inmates. The thought 
reminded Carola of the mission upon which she had 
come. 

'' Dosia," she said, turning her steadfast regard 
upon Theodosia, " though it is true that love for you 
lies at the bottom of my coming here to-day it was 
not you I came to see. I had not expected to find 
you at home. I came to see Mrs. Berrisford. Do 
you think I may? " 

"Was it about me you wished to see her?" 
Theodosia asked, breaking a hesitant pause. 

" I shall tell you afterwards," said Carola, softly, 
" what we will talk about." 

" Because," went on Theodosia, as though Carola 
had not spoken, her lips hardening, her eyes becom- 
ing sombre, "you will not find my grandmother 
much disposed to humor me just now." 

Carola heard the words in a palpitating silence. 
Now she could understand the report Revell had 
brought her of Theodosia*s unhappiness — the full 
cost to the girl of that unconsidered visit of his. 
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And on top of this had come to her the shock of 
Vivian Earle's death ! She turned in a sudden rush 
of sympathy reaching out her hand, and laying it 
on Theodosia's, but Theodosia was unresponsive. 

" Why do you do that? *' she asked. " Perhaps, 
if you knew all you would not care to touch me 
so." 

"If I knew all!" 

" Yes," said Theodosia, impelled by a sincerity 
that was morbid in its rigid demands. "If you 
knew that though I have no mother that mother 
never had a husband — that I am nameless ! It is 
all I know ! All there is to know ! " 

"She told you that!" 

The words fell full of horror. Carola withdrew 
her hand. She sat very still. Theodosia, with a 
quick in-cau^t breath, moved further away. 

About them the old garden lay wrapped in silence. 
So hushed it was that almost at their feet a little 
brown rabbit bounded out of a tangled mass of 
periwinkle, and sat on the box-bordered path, sniff* 
ing the golden air. The moaning of a ring dove in 
a distant woods quavered throu^ the soundless 
day. 

In Theodosia's heart, however, there was tumult. 
She could not forget that it had been because of 
the woman who now sat beside her that her life- 
long affection and her new bom love for Vivian 
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Earle had been clouded at the last by bitterness 
and pain. She had been impelled to her recent 
confidence not because she craved Carola's sympathy 
but, beyond her inflexible sincerity, by a scarce un- 
derstood desire to remove herself once and for all 
from the other woman's interest. Yet the thought 
that her disclosure had been so instantly effectual 
filled her with a scorn more natural than just. 

'^ So you see, Madame Carola,'' she said, on the 
spur of this reflection, "how impossible it is for 
the friendship which has existed between us to go 
on, even had circumstances not already menaced 
it." 

"What is that?" asked Carola, with sudden 
alarm. " I didn't grasp your meaning, dear. My 
thoughts were far away." 

Theodosia's laughter was caustic. 

" It doesn't matter," she said. " Words are but 
echoes." 

Carola, thoroughly alive ncrw to something hos- 
tile in the girl's manner, appealed to her with serious 
decision. 

" It does matter if anything has come between 
us. Can you so easily turn from me, Dosia? What 
was it you said about our friendship being 
menaced? " 

A dull color spread in Theodosia's cheeks. It 
was anger made her demand: 
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" You call ask me that? " 

The pain in Carola's eyes was lost upon Theo- 
dosia. 

'' I think I know what you mean, Dosia, but you 
are wrong." 

" Yes; I think you must know." 

A sudden passion leaped in Theodosia's veins. 

" Wrong ! " she cried, turning with impetuous 
defiance upon the woman beside her. " Wrong ! 
You say that I am wrong! Don't you know that 
I am right? Don't you know that I know it? In 
one way, I do not blame you. I do not say that you 
meant to take him from me, but you did it. It was 
your genius, your voice, your beauty that did it. 
He was dazzled. I suppose he couldn't help it. 
He had known me all his life. You were new — 
different. But you might have seen what was com- 
ing. You might have known he would love you! 
He was nothing to you — a mere summer's fancy ! 
You knew you would go away, and forget him, but 
to me he was everything — so much that I did not 
even know it until I had lost him. And you took 
him just to throw away — took him from me for- 
ever. It was not death but you that took him from 
me, for if he had lived to come to me and swear 
he loved me, I could never have forgotten that he 
had left me once because another woman was newer, 
stranger, more tempting to him ! " 
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Her voice broke. She covered her face with both 
hands. Carola, too shocked by the vehemence of the 
emotion which had swept Theodosia on, could not 
speak. When she tried, her breath caught in a dry 
sob. Theodosia lifted her face abraptly. 

"It doesn't matter, now," she said, the hope- 
lessness of her calm more terrible than her passion- 
ate outburst. " I could never have been his wife 
any way — I, with my heritage of shame ! " 

" Dosia," said Carola, slowly. " You do me a 
wrong. Not for my own sake, however, but for 
yours, I say it. For him who has gone, your thoughts 
will become gentle. It is not well that you should 
have harsh ones for one who lives. Not for a mo- 
ment did I ever consciously do what you have accused 
me of doing. You must believe me, dear, for your 
own sake. For your own sake, too, I can say no 
more on this subject. But I have something else to 
say to you, Dosia. Something that I can hardly 
find words to say for the great fear, the greater hope, 
that is in my heart, though words you have just 
uttered have scorched me like flame." 

She ceased speaking, her arms outstretched to 
Theodosia, her yearning eyes searching the girPs 
face in which inscrutable emotions mirrored them- 
selves — fear, vague wonder, the tortured throes of 
a dimly dawning comprehension. Carola's white 
lips moved in a broken whisper. 
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" Shall I speak — now — after all these years of 
silence"? " 

" No ! " cried a voice not Theodosia's. " I forbid 
you to speak ! *' 



CHAPTER XV 



THE SILENCE SPEAKS 



Lifting startled eyes, Carola and Theodosia be- 
held Camilla Berrisford before them. She stood, 
leaning upon her tall cane, looking down upon them 
with eyes that saw not, yet which rested upon their 
faces with penetrating intensity. It was as though 
the relentless mental vision were forcing an outlet 
through the physical channels denied by nature their 
proper use. 

" I forbid you to speak," she re-iterated. " Who 
are you, and why are you here? " 

Carola, with one hand upon Theodosia*s shoulder, 
thus holding the girl in her seat, from which, how- 
ever, in her wonder she made no eflFort to get up, rose 
tremblingly, confronting Camilla. She was far 
more agitated than Camilla herself. Her cheeks 
were blanched, her bloodless lips quivered over the 
words that seemed to tear her. She bore hard upoix 
Theodosia for support. 

" You know who I am, and why I am here," she 
murmured, in a breathless passion. "You must 
have known this hour would come, even as I would 

SCO 
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come to claim my child whom you have robbed me 
of all her life ! I would tell you I was your daughter 
did I not see that you know it, and if I had it in my 
heart at this moment to call you mother ! " 

With a stifled cry, Theodosia had sprung to her 
feet. At Carola's words Camilla had staggered, 
swaying a step forward, but clutching her cane, drew 
herself rigidly erect. It was not at Camilla, how- 
ever, that Theodosia gazed in an agony of bewilder- 
ment 

"Have you told her," demanded Camilla, her 
voice rising to a tremulous cry, " when and how by 
your own act you ceased to be my daughter? " 

" No," panted Carola, her eyes horror filled, " for 
you have yourself done so against your oath to 
me ! Your oath to me," she went on, anger steeling 
her voice to steadiness. " Once a year I was to sec 
her. You promised it. You broke your word, as 
you broke it when you told her of her father." 

At bay, she faced them, mother of one, daughter 
of the other, but with no plea just then to either. 
Often had she pictured this meeting, so diflFerent 
now it had come from anything she had dreamed, 
stripped bare by the inexorableness of fate of all but 
the skeleton of facts. Of her mother's judgment she 
was in no doubt. Had there been doubt, had she 
permitted herself to hope for the softening of that 
stem heart by the disclosure she had made and the 
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long influence of the years, a glance at Camilla's un- 
relenting face would have dispelled it. But to Theo- 
dosia, beneath the mask of her now impassive pride, 
Carola's heart yearned with an intensity she dare 
not give rein to. Circumstances had dealt cruelly 
with her, she knew, in that Theodosia's resentment 
toward her had already been aroused so painfully. 
Had she been able to plead with the girl alone 
she might have won her sympathy, but Camilla's ap- 
pearance and inflexible bitterness had frustrated this. 

" Where is the man? " 

Carola turned, and looked at her mother. 

" Dead ! " she said, quietly. 

Camilla, with a short wave of her hand, moved 
forward, entered the arbor, and sat down. She 
seemed to be suddenly very weary. Her eyes closed, 
and she sat very still. 

Carola let her appealing glance seek Theodosia. 
The girl was standing against the dark foliage of a 
cedar tree, and the pitiful, distressed wonderment 
in her eyes smote Carola to the heart. To Carola's 
mute entreaty, Theodosia shook her head. The ac- 
tion meant less than it portended to Carola, for 
Theodosia was not capable of thought, so dazed was 
she by the swift imfolding of the tragic issues of her 
life. But in the pain that the irresponsiveness of 
the girPs manner brought Carola a new pity for her 
own mother awoke and stirred within her. And at 
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the instant Camilla spoke, her face lifted toward 
Carola's with an instinct as sure as though guided 
by actual sight. 

" I want to know your object in coming here," she 
said. "After all these years, why have you come 
again into my life? " 

Still with that softening pity upon her, Carola 
left Theodosia, and went up to her mother. 

"It was love that brought me," she answered. 
" Won't you, can't you believe it? " 

Over Camilla's withered cheeks spread the hot 
flush of a scornful anger. In the moment she had 
forgotten Theodosia's existence. 

" Love ! It was love that took you from me — 
took you from me without a word in the dead of 
night. It was love that laid you low with a father- 
less child, and turned you to me again. Love ! " 
she made a sound too bitter for laughter. " It was 
love that broke my heart, that dragged my honor in 
the dirt, that bound me on the crudest rack that this 
life ever binds its victims on. You have heard of 
women crying out their eyes for love. Love did that 
for me, too. It sent my daughter in the footsteps of 
her wanton father. And now it brings her to me 
again to remind me of what I never forget — the 
depths of its degradation — to turn from me all I 
have saved from the wreck of my life." 

Shocked and horrified by what the words re- 
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vealed to her of her mother's unhappy spirit, Carola 
dropped to her knees beside her, all sense of per- 
sonal offense lost in the rush of her pity. 

" It is not all depths,'* she murmured^ " There 
are heights. Can't you turn your thoughts to 
them?" 

" The greater the heights, the deeper the depths.'* 

Carola struggled. 

" Won't you try to believe," she pleaded, " that 
it is only my longing to forgive and be forgiven 
that brings me here? Through long years I have 
sought to find you. What those years have been to 
me, God only knows — the loneliness, the yearn- 
ing!" 

" I, too, was lonely," Camilla answered, hoarsely. 
" You had no sympathy, no love for me then. You 
left me, bringing upon me added disgrace." 

Carola's voice fell to a whisper, weighted with its 
passionate remorse. 

" I was a child. I knew not what I did. You 
frightened me. You held me off. When I needed 
you most, you drove me from you. But I paid! 
Dear God, I paid ! " 

" The past is dead," said Camilla, in hollow de- 
spair. " Why do you seek to make puppets of its 
ghosts? What have you to say to me? What have 
I to say to you? What right have you, of all others, 
to reproach me? " 
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" What right ! " Carola's cry rang out in sudden 
sharp defiance. "The right that a great wrong 
gives to speak the truth. The right that love gives 
a woman who has suffered and caused suffering to 
show you, who all your life have walled yourself 
about in your impenetrable pride, how nothing but 
disaster to you and others has come of it. You say 
my father sinned against you. What did you do to 
him? When love might have won him, you gave 
him pride. When you might have held him, you 
let him go. And what did you do to me? Starved 
me ! Drove me from you, too ! And Theodosia ! My 
child whom you have sought to rob me of, she, too, 
you have starved ! You have always been a law unto 
yourself — a law-breaker. You have been im- 
natural ! You have been cruel ! '* 

She fell back under the cold fury that seared Ca- 
milla's face. 

" And that is your professed love for me ! Was 
I not right? " 

" Do you forget," cried Carola, " that one may 
love where one must also condemn? " 

" Do I forget it ! Do I forget what is the very 
wrath of God? " 

Camilla swayed on the bench, over her face a 
spasm of agony striking out the semblance of life. 
Her eyes closed heavily. Her breaths were tortured 
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gasps. Carola called aloud in terror for Theo- 
dosia. 

" No," moaned Camilla, when no answer came 
to Carola's cry. '' I am not dying. I sometimes 
think I am not bom to die/' 

She became silent, a silence that by some intui- 
tion Carola felt to be charged with the weighty 
thought of a final decision. Carola watched the 
sightless face, her breath bated, as years ago she had 
lain and watched her mother take her resolve about 
Theodosia. After a time, Camilla spoke, slowly, 
vibrantly, her hands clasped about her cane trem- 
bling, her tall body drawing itself quiveringly erect. 

"Honoria," and on the long unused name her 
voice broke and righted itself instantly, " I can never 
forgive you. What your father left me of a heart, 
you crushed entirely. What he spared me of shame, 
you heaped upon me. Theodosia is your child, but 
it is I who have brought her up to womanhood. It 
is true that lately she, too, has defied and disobeyed 
mie. It may be that she will turn to you. It may 
be for that that I have guarded her all these years 
until you cunningly sought to win her from me. 
But I warn you that with all my power over her I 
shall attempt to restrain her. You abandoned me. 
You abandoned her. It is to me that she owes all but 
the mere fact of her shameful birth. I believe that 
is all there is to say, except that if she goes to you. 
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she leaves me forever, as you left me that night to 
go to your faithless lover." 

She started to rise, but Carola interposed, throw- 
ing herself upon the ground at her mother's feet. 

"Hasn't life punished you enough?" she cried, 
horror thrilled. " Are you not afraid? Can nothing 
bend your inflexible will? See, Mother! I, who 
have suffered, too, at your hands, I, who have much 
to forgive, if I have also much to be forgiven, I go 
down on my knees to you. Be merciful! Be just! 
As some day you may look for mercy." 

"That day has long passed," replied Camilla, 
coldly, keeping very still under the detaining clutch 
of Carola's hands. " Long years ago I came to learn 
that life had no mercy for me. You helped to teach 
me that lesson. Would you have me unlearn it now 
at your pleasure?" 

Carola rose to her feet. Over her face, harden- 
ing its lines, stole the shadow of a resolution as 
invincible as Camilla's own. 

"I shall plead no more for what is my right, 
after all. There has been nothing cunning in my 
coming here. Until this day Theodosia had no hint 
of what I was to her, although you had told her 
what might have led her to suspect it, had not her 
heart been torn by other grief. Was that kind of 
you. Mother? Did you speak kindly of her mother 
to her? She is my child, and I have the right to 
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claim her, but I never meant to take her from you 
altogether. I had hoped m gaining her to win you, 
also." 

" You gave her up," repeated Camilla, unyield- 
ing. 

" Until I could properly care for her. You knew 
that. Mother. The way you have sought to hide her 
from me is proof of that." 

Carola's eyes closed over the pain that blinded 
them. It was the condenmation that stabbed sharp- 
est — the canker in her own heart that had never 
healed. Despite her resolve she turned once more 
appealingly to Camilla. 

" In those months before she came to me I had 
sounded the depths of a woman's Hell. He for 
whom I had given all, had thrown me back my love. 
I was alone. I was destitute. I sang about the 
streets for my bread. I never appealed to you. Had 
her coming brought us death I would have thought 
it merciful. But we lived. It was then I sent for 
you — for her sake, not for mine — and threw my- 
self upon your mercy. You were not merciful, but 
to spare my child the want that I had known, I ac- 
cepted your terms. You know. Mother, how you 
have bided by them." 

"You disobeyed me, and left the convent. So 
much I leamed. Was I to trust you again after 
that? " 
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*' I was not meant for a convent's cell. I had a 
child to live for, to fight for. I fought out in the 
open world, and I won. My voice grew, and one 
night when I was singing where I had found an en- 
gagement my chance came. He was a great im- 
presario who came to me, and held open the gates 
of opportunity. He took me up, gave me my train- 
ing, and now I am famous. But always I have 
wanted my child." 

*' You shall never have her," cried Camilla, with 
so sudden a burst of cruel passion that she sprang 
erect before Carola's words were well uttered. " Go 
back to your world and your fame. Theodosia is all 
I have. I tell you she shall never be yours while I 
live. Why should I yield her to you — you who 
heaped shame and disgrace upon my head? You 
whose devotion and sympathy were always for your 
dissolute father and never for me. Why should I 
give her up to you? " 

So violent was the tempest of her emotion, so 
menacing her attitude as her trembling hands 
clutched the stick that supported her, so tra^cally 
sincere her accusing words, that a chill doubt as to 
her mother's sanity assailed Carola. In the new 
horror of this thought she could make no reply to 
Camilla's bitter questions, but stood looking at her 
mother, her own soul tossed on a sea of baffling 
influences. 
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With a gesture of imperious anger Camilla stepped 
out of the shelter of the arbor into the brighter day, 
the vivid sunshine gleaming upon the circle of her 
white hair. Standing there she seemed to hesitate, 
and as she did so the glint of the sun on a moving 
patch of whiteness showed where Theodosia came 
slowly, almost reluctantly, toward them. Camilla 
stiffened at the light sound of the girPs steps, turn- 
ing her face in their direction. 

" Go back, Theodosia," she called, commandingly. 
" You are not wanted here." 

Theodosia stopped. Carola almost ceased to 
breathe. In the dazed turmoil of her mind the girl 
stood irresolute. Perhaps, the long habit of a life- 
time would have made her heed the command had 
Camilla not followed up her order with another so 
peremptory that Theodosia disobeyed, 

" Go back," cried Camilla, pointing with her long 
cane toward the distant house. " I forbid you to 
come a step nearer." 

Theodosia came on. 

" Grand-mother," she said, the unnaturally com- 
posed voice striking a live fear at Carola*s heart, 
while Camilla shrank throughout at the flagrant dis- 
regard of her wishes, " I would not use that tone to 
me to-day." 

" Does your mother's mere presence breed such ' 
rebellion in you? " Camilla asked, with quivering 
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indignation. " You must come with me, Theo- 
dosia.'' 

Theodosia shifted troubled eyes from one to the 
other. Camilla waited in strained intensity, the 
tall lines of her spare figure held rigidly erect, the 
lids over her sightless eyes closing and opening as 
though the determined mind behind them were 
forcing a power of vision. Carola, white to the lips, 
held back the cry of her heart. 

" Theodosia, I am waiting! " 

The moment hung, fraught with the tragic issues 
of three lives. It was upon Theodosia that it rested 
with most complex weight. Notwithstanding the 
weakening of Camilla's influence upon her, that in- 
fluence was potent still, and through it now there 
ran the thrill of the old pity at the sight of the 
ageing woman's helplessness, the more pitiable, it 
seemed to Theodosia, because of the invincible spirit 
which it could not daunt. Yet Camilla had builded 
badly, and during the past months Theodosia had 
grown fast in a certain bitter knowledge which once 
learned makes forgetting difficult. And it had been, 
after all, away from her own mother that her grand- 
mother had sought to turn her. Sight had come 
swiftly to the girl in the illumination that had burst 
so suddenly upon her, and now she understood the 
secret of the opposition of her grand-mother, and 
knowing Camilla as she did, and with the revelation 
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before her of Camilla's crael reception of Carola^ 
Theodosia could know also something of what her 
own mother must have suffered under that relentless 
will. 

The sight now of Carola's face, eloquent in the 
dumb agony of her entreaty, smote Theodosia with 
a pity as keen as that she felt for Camilla, and her 
sense of resentment to the injustice she had only too 
good reason to suspect had been dealt, quickened 
within her. 

Camilla's voice again fell upon the surcharged 
silence with stem demand. 

" Did you not hear me, Theodosia, or am I to 
believe that your stubborn will defies me? I am 
waiting." 

" And, I, Theodosia," came Carola's voice at last, 
softly for all its burden of pleading, " am waiting, 
too, as I have waited all these hungry years. It 
isn't to be that I have come in vain! " 

Camilla wheeled with fierce vehemence. Over 
her face the flush of intense anger mantled. She 
made no effort to conceal her enmity. 

" I have told you," she cried, the sharp indraw- 
ing of her breath almo3t a hiss, " that you have 
come in vain, Honoria. You made your bed: now 
lie in it. You are not welcome here! Theodosia, 
are you coming? " 

The scales of Theodosia's painful indecision 
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dipped. Against the bald craelty of Camilla's un- 
charity her sense of justice revolted violently. 
Moreover, as Camilla stood there, even her haughty 
imperiousness threatened by the fiercer, uglier pas- 
sions of her nature, the source of strength that was 
hers through compassion for her affliction failed of 
its usual efficacy. Theodosia spoke with a measured 
calmness that held a color of disdain. 

" I am not coming just now. I think. Grand- 
mother, that my duty, if not yours, is at present to my 
mother." 

Strangely, not the girl's active resistance so much 
as the distinguishing names by which she referred to 
Carola and herself further enflamed Camilla's anger. 
Brutal in her bitterness, she cried: 

" Some mothers are easily made so, and easily for- 
get it!" 

As though struck in the face, the hot blood flooded 
Carola's cheeks, and receded. She stepped quickly 
before Camilla, holding Theodosia back with an 
outstretched arm. 

" I have been silent," she said, between lips drawn 
tense in a passion of resentment that shook her 
body, "because I have remembered that you were 
my mother, that your blood, Grod defend me from 
it, was in my veins. You have known for all the 
lifetime of my child, before whom you have just 
spoken such unnatural words, the agony of my re- 
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pentance for what I never meant to be a sin. If the 
compassion of a mother has no place in your heart, 
you, who suffered a man's disloyalty, might have a 
woman's compassion for another woman. Your 
heart is dead to all compassion. You have no heart. 
Did you ever have? No wonder my father left 
you to your cankerous pride, your intolerable self- 
ishness. No wonder Theodosia turns from you even 
to the mother you would teach her to scorn. For 
turn to me she does, and come with me she will, leav- 
ing you in your blindness which is as nothing to 
the blindness of your soul." 

Turning, Carola seized Theodosia's hand. The 
girl, too horrified by what she had heard to resist, 
moved forward with her mother. But Camilla threw 
herself before them. For an instant, she blocked 
their way, accusing arms held aloft, striving to utter 
the words that made only a thickened clutter in her 
throat. Then the ebony cane slipped from her 
broken grasp, and her tall figure swayed, tottering, 
staggered forward, and crumpled paral3rzed at their 
feet. 

And Theodosia, dashing aside Carola's hand, 
screamed aloud, as she flung herself down upon the 
motionless body. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE RENDING OF THE VEIL 

The days that followed Camilla's seizure brought 
to Revell at least a nervous impatience that he found 
it hard to control. Not only did he not sec Theo- 
dosia, but he saw little of Carola, and thrown upon 
his own resources in the stagnant village time would 
have hung unendurably heavy on his hands but for 
the friendship which had arisen between him and 
Miss SpofFord. 

That little woman had, indeed, been delighted 
when she foimd that the young man whom she had 
always liked took such unaffected pleasure in her 
companionship. That this was by no means en- 
tirely due to her own interest and pleasure in talk- 
ing to him of Theodosia he made evident in many 
ways. It had become a daily occurrence for him to 
come over to the dilapidated old house after Carola 
had gone out in her car to the Berrisford place, and 
he seldom left \mtil such time as he might expect to 
find Carola returned from her long stay at Ilovir. 
He was somewhat at a loss to imderstand the serious 
distress of her mind over the affliction that had be- 
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fallen Mrs. Berrisford, her affection for Theodosia 
scarcely serving to explain it. For the first time since 
he had known her she shunned his presence, neglected 
entirely her music, had become almost morosely taci- 
turn. She would not talk with him of Theodosia. 
She discouraged flatly all idea of his seeing her. 
Revell became just a little sore. 

" I can't make it out," he said, one morning, as 
he sat with his hostess on her veranda while she 
worked. " In all these years I have never known 
her to be so unhappy." 

Miss Spofford plied her needle deftly. 

" It must be the awful influence of Camilla Ber- 
risford, Mr. Revell. Mrs. Earle tells me the sight 
of her is distressing. She lies like death in life, un- 
able to express a sensation, yet apparently conscious 
of all that goes on aroimd her. Death would have 
been far more merciful." 

"I wonder," said Revell, musingly, "what the 
story of that woman's life really is ! " 

" Grod knows," Sue Spofford responded, meaning 
no irreverence. " She always made me think of a 
volcano not extinct. I have always pitied Theo- 
dosia for having to live on her slopes." 

" I suppose you know," he said, a subdued smile 
twisting his lips, " that it has become the object of 
my life to lift her from them." 

" Trust me to have guessed that long ago." She 
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looked at him over her glasses. " There is one thing 
you have against you that it will be difficult to over- 
come/' 

Revell raised inquiring, serious eyes. 

" A woman's sentimental memory. Had he lived, 
Theodosia and Vivian Earle would have quarreled 
like cat and dog, but now — " 

She left her sentence* eloquently unfinished. 
After a little pause, she added : 

" Theodosia had really far outgrown him, though 
she thought it the other way about. If an old maid 
may give a young man advice in such matters, and I 
believe she can, Pd suggest your going out to see her, 
Mr. Revell. Don't wait for Camilla Berrisford to 
die or get better. It will be more like her to do 
neither." 

His glance crossed hers in perfect gravity. 

" Thank you," he said. " You are a counsellor 
after my own heart." 

But when, that evening, he announced his inten- 
tion to Carola, Revell, expecting opposition, was, 
nevertheless, surprised by the intensity of Carola's 
manner. They were at the time sitting on the em- 
bowered portico, and Carola, who had scarcely 
spoken since the dinner hour, roused herself to excited 
protest 

" You mustn't, Max. If you care for my wishes 
at all you will leave Theodosia alone — at least, for 
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the present. I have the most serious reasons for 
asking." 

"And I," he retorted, with some impatience, 
" have the most serious reasons for going." 

In the obscurity of the night, Carola turned pene- 
trating eyes upon his dimly discerned face. In the 
momentary glow of his cigar she caught its de- 
termined lines. With a sigh of utter weariness she 
lay back in her chair. 

The evidence of her genuine distress mollified 
Revell more than any argument. It was in a very 
different tone that he next spoke, the usual friend- 
liness of his manner quickened by a touch of solici- 
tude. 

" What is troubling you? " he asked. " For days 
you have been like another woman. Is it quite fair 
to me to shut me out of your worries? " 

" Would you care to be in them if you knew ! " 

The cry had come almost without conscious 
volition. 

"That I cannot say, not knowing what you 
mean," he responded, with simple dignity, "but I 
cannot conceive of anything making you other to 
me than experience has proved you." 

" O Max! " she cried, and smothered the sob as 
she covered her face with her hands. 

He waited, hoping she would speak, but the 
silence grew between them once again. So after a 
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time, he said, and his manner carried no hint of 
the disappointment he really felt: 

" Do you not know why it is that I want so much 
to see Theodosia Berrisford? ** 

Carola turned a startled face to his. Revell 
could hear the quick in-catch of her breath. 

" It isn't that you are falling in love with her? " 
she groaned. " Oh ! I hope it isn't that." 

" I have loved her from the first. Of course," 
he went on, quietly assured, " I do not mean to tell 
her so now, but life has no purpose for me greater 
than my yearning to make her my wife." 

He wondered at her silence, watched with puzzled 
eyes the straight, tense poise of her body, the rigid 
clasping of her hands against her breast. He would 
scarcely have known her voice, when at length -she 
spoke, so harsh was it with the pain of her despair, 
the grating, of her remorse. 

" Then it is time that I should tell you that Theo- 
dosia is my daughter — that her father never mar- 
ried me ! " 

Revell did not move. He was conscious only of 
a dulled stoppage of his breath, of a sensation akin 
to that which a heavy blow might have wrought, 
benumbing even pain, merciful even in its relent- 
lessness. Mechanically his hand dropped the lighted 
cigar it held over the edge of the porch, where it 
fell among the dew wet mass of violets. After a 
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time, he rose, and stood at the top of the steps, his 
back to Carola, his eyes opened wide to the soothing 
darkness of the night. 

What his thoughts for some moments were he 
could not have told, though gradually a sense of 
supreme wonder that anything like this thing could 
have been in the life of the woman he had known so 
long throbbed itself into consciousness, mingled with 
a shuddering pity for Theodosia. For he could not 
doubt that Theodosia must know. He recalled the 
hopeless despair of her mind that last evening before 
Earle's death. Many things that had puzzled him 
in the past few days began to outline themselves to 
him clearly as his intelligence quickened. 

A slight sound behind him brought his thoughts 
back sharply to Carola herself. Wheeling about, 
he saw that she had risen, and had already taken some 
steps toward the open door. Intuitively, Revell 
knew that she had misjudged his silence. A step, 
and he was beside her, his hand upon her arm. 

In the dim light from a shaded lamp in the room 
beyond Carola faced him. He was frightened by 
the intense pallor of her lips and cheeks, the dark 
agony in her uplifted eyes shot by a fear that went to 
his heart like a stab. 

" Don't reproach me just now," she entreated. " I 
think I couldn't stand it.'* 

His hand closed tighter upon her arm an instant. 
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then lifted and encircled her shoulders. His bent 
head was very near her own. 

" Reproach you! " he said, reproach itself in the 
tenderness of his caressing voice. " My very heart 
goes out to you in loyal sympathy ! " 

He felt the tremor that ran through her, heard the 
quick, sharp, breathless sob of a glad relief. 

" Did you, could you, for a moment think I'd 
have blame for you? " he asked. " Did you for ever 
so little believe that whatever misstep you might 
have made in the past would shake my faith in the 
sureness of your footing ever since? How could you 
doubt me so ! " 

She let him lead her back to her chair, the 
wonder of his faith so tremulously sweet about her 
heart that her lips quivered over his name, her eyes 
blinded by blessed tears. His one reproach was: 

" Why did you not tell me this before? " 

" Ah ! would to God I had. What a trail of ill 
I leave ! Yet I warned you." 

He did not at once catch the full drift of her 
thought. 

" Warned me ! What had I to fear? " 

She held her hand out to him in speechless emo- 
tion. The very unconsciousness of this man*s mag- 
nanimity thrilled her with reverence. His low 
words recalled her to the instant. 

" Of course, she knows ! " 
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"Theodosia? Yes. I hardly know how she 
feels toward me, beyond blaming me for the dis- 
astrous eflFect upon my mother of my visit." 

Revell straightened in his chair. 

" Lord ! " he exclaimed, after his astonishment 
had become articulate, '' I had not thought of 
that. Mrs. Berrisford your mother ! " 

Then she told him the outlines of her story, and 
Revell, listening with scarce a word of interruption, 
wondered he had never guessed it, at least in part, 
during these later weeks of its unfolding. 

" And now you see," said Carola, when she had 
finished, and the late night breathed about them, 
unbroken in its slumber, " why I came to Danderton. 
So carefully had my mother isolated herself that for 
years I could find no trace of her. I knew my fa- 
ther's people had lived in Carolina, but they were 
all dead. His wife they had never known, for he 
married her in Virginia, and it was quite by chance 
when passing through here a year ago I heard where 
my mother had secluded herself. Even then I was 
not sure until I had talked with Theodosia and 
Mrs. Earle." 

" And the man? " Revell asked, stem voiced and 
still. "Theodosia's father?" 

" Dead ! We never met again, though once, be- 
fore his child was bom, I went to see a painting he 
had done, about which Paris was talking. It was 
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of a woman, too, young and beautiful, but she killed 
his art, even as she slowly killed his life. Had he 
lived, I would have bought his name — for Theo- 
dosia's sake." 

" She will have my name," said Revell, quietly, 
" if she will so honor it." 

" You will make her your wife — Theodosia — 
my daughter, bom as I have told you she was bom ! " 

The cry brought quick tears to RevelPs eyes. His 
voice shook as he answered with a levity by which 
he sought to disguise his emotion: 

" What do you take me for — a Matilda Win- 
slow? There is but one woman in the world for me, 
and you are her mother." 

He could hear her labored breathing ere she spoke 
again. 

" God bless you for saying that ! " 

Then she fell to sobbing so tortured, so piteous that 
Revell rose, and turning from her, went down into 
the darkness of the garden, thankful, too, for the 
covering of the night. 

Carola did not wait for RevelPs retum, but when 
she had become more composed, went to her room. 
She tumed out the light she foimd buming there, 
and sent her maid to bed, and going to an open 
window, lay down among the cushions of a couch 
that stood beneath it. Grief so keen as almost to 
stupefy assailed her. She was frightened by the re- 
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morseless weaving of the web of her destiny. She 
was not a woman to be easily swayed by terror, real 
or fancied. It was her boast, among a class where 
superstitions flourished upon ready soil, to declare 
that she was slave to none, yet so tangled had be- 
come the unravelling of the knot of her initial er- 
ror that to-night she could have believed herself a 
creature of ill omen in the lives of those whose fate 
became linked with hers. So far, her coming to 
Danderton had wrought only disaster. Sorrow and 
tragedy had radiated from her as from a source of 
evil. 

She did not seek to deceive herself that despite 
Revell's loyalty she had dealt him a cruel blow 
that night. Not even in his heart, she felt now, 
would he reproach her, greatly as she had all along 
dreaded his reproach when the time should come 
for her disclosure. But she knew how stem beneath 
the surface of his debonair good nature lay his creed 
for womankind — as for his own kind, too. He 
had heard her story in silence, the silence of sym- 
pathy, but later would come the inevitable readjust- 
ment of her in his inmost thoughts. 

In the pervading silence of the night she could hear 
the light soimd of his footsteps on the gravelled paths 
below. And he loved Theodosia! The irony of it 
all smote her sharply. That her hand should be the 
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one to wound him so ! She turned her face among 
the pillows with a moan. 

She became aware of the sound of voices, and lay 
still an instant, listening. The hurried tones of a 
negro's voice delivering a message came to her dis- 
tinctly, then a word or two in Revell's accents, soft 
but with a ring of the imperative in them, as though 
jogging a slow intellect. Then his steps coming 
quickly up the walk to the house, and his call to her 
under the window. 

Carol a leaned out over the sill. 

" Theodosia has sent for you," he told her. " Mrs. 
Berrisford seems to be sinking. Are you dressed? ** 

Carola sprang up. 

'' I'll be down at once, as quick as you can run out 
the car." 

She threw over the gown she wore a li^t motor 
cloak, adjusted her hat and veil, and ran down 
stairs. Quick as she had been, Revell was waiting 
for her. 

" The car is at the gate," he told her. " I'm go- 
ing to drive it myself.'* 

" I knew you were," she answered, simply, and 
laid her hand upon his arm. 

Roused by the noises of the motor, their speedy 
embarkation was supervised by the night-capped 
head of Matilda Winslow, who, although aware 
of the critical condition in which Camilla Berris- 
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ford had lain for days, and hitherto consumed with 
curiosity over the singer's daily attendance upon 
her, completely forgot it in the esoteric thrill of 
being an unsuspected witness of what she had 
heard called a joy-ride. Nothing on earth has the 
right of way more imperatively than the innate 
scent in the nostrils of some good women for the 
evil doing of others. 

"They have been drinking, of course,'* she an- 
nounced to the pitiably wakeful Amos. " A woman 
who puts rum in her tea in broad daylight ! " 

The car sped on down the unlighted road. At 
the foot of the first long hill the candles of Dr. 
Brinsley's buggy glimmered feebly up the avenue 
that led from his house, and at a word from Carola, 
Revell brought the big car to a standstill until the 
doctor's sleepy horse drew abreast of tfimi. Then 
she made the old man get into the empty TWmeau, 
leaving his buggy to the care of the negro bo 

" We shall get there in a quarter the time,"^c 
told him, and as Revell let out the speed, the c^ 
leaped forward. . 

" My going at all is merely professional," the 
old man called out, leaning forward in the ca- 
pacious seat. "Nothing in human power could 
keep Camilla Berrisford in this world if she makes 
up her mind to go, as nothing could make her go 
if she made up her mind to stay. And she never 
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had any confidence in me any more than she would 
have in a pop-gun in time of battle." 

" But there is Theodosia," said Carola, humor- 
ing his garrulity, for she had learned his sterling 
worth. " We must not forget her." 

"Ah! Theodosia. She, too, throws away my 
medicines, but I love her. But, my dear lady, 
there is something wrong with the girl, — though 
with Camilla Berrisford for her mother it would 
be strange were there not. Dear me, how wc cover 
the ground, but what a risk you take ! " 

" Shall I let her out more? " Revell leaned close 
to Carola as he asked the question. That innocent 
allusion to Camilla as Theodosia's mother struck a 
jangling chord. " Does he annoy you? " 

She shook her head. 

" Wasn't it true," she asked, divining his thou^t, 
" if we read Honoria for Theodosia? " 

" Honoria ! The name fits." 

" Don't," she cried, so sharply that his hands 
wavered on the wheel. 

The car plunged on. Ahead of them the yellow 
road quivered like molten gold. Aroimd them and 
above them a warm, scented blackness himg like vel- 
. vet. There were no stars to point the sky. Not a 
light twinkled on the brooding earth. As they 
swung to the right, a momentary glimpse of the road 
that led to the Earle place flashed out and was left 
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behind. In the woods through which their own road 
now ran startled creatures fled before their onrush. 
Swift remembrance of the tragedy of Earle's death 
in these woods came to both of them. In the ton- 
neau Dr. Brinsley was snatching a few moments of 
sorely needed sleep. When they came to the dank, 
chill of the Ghost Bottom he stirred, and woke. 

"I never pass through this spot," he called to 
Carola, " that I do not think of poor GeoflFrey Ber- 
risford. It was here that with a few men of whom 
I was one he followed and shot down a band of Yan- 
kee marauders." 

Now, mingled in Carola's thoughts of Earle and 
her stricken mother, there had been running mem- 
ories of her father to whom her childish devotion had 
never paled, although maturer years had brou^t 
her sad confirmation of his frailty. She had just 
been thinking that many times he must have ridden 
this selfsame road over which she was now speeding 
to the deathbed of the woman he had married. So 
apt to her troubled musing came Dr. Brinsley^s 
sudden words, that she cried aloud: 

" You knew my father ! " 

" I was speaking of Theodosia*s father," answered 
the little doctor, not pausing in his reminiscences to 
think then, as he did not afterwards, of the mean- 
ing of Carola*s impetuous cry. "Know him! I 
knew him like a brother. It was right over there 
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to our left that we lined them up, and shot them 
down. This very watch I have on was found in one 
of the rascal's pockets, taken from my father the 
day before. I never saw GeoflFrey Berrisford after 
that summer. He went away, and later was mar- 
ried, taking his bride to Europe. Once I spoke of 
him to Mrs. Berrisford — and I shall never forget 
that day either ! Good Lord, such a woman ! " 

He was about to pursue the subject when Re veil 
nervously stopped him by a shouted question. 

" You have always lived here, Doctor? " 

"Man and boy for seventy-five years — except 
for the years of my schooling, two of them in Paris. 
When I heard, my dear lady, that you had lived in 
Paris, I promised myself some talks with you of the 
beautiful city, but though man proposes, a doctor 
is but the servant of his patients." 

The car stopped at the entrance gate to Ilovir. 
Revell sprang out to open it, and Carola drove 
through. None spoke as the machine sped up the 
winding road to the house. In Carola*s mind bitter 
memory recalled that other night she had driven so 
toward this house, Vivian Earlc where Revell now 
sat, and her mother alone upon the veranda. Fast 
and fine had the mills of God ground since that 
night ! 

Theodosia met them in the front hall, dimly lit 
by its hanging bronze lamp, its groimd glass globe 
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broken by Vivian Earle when a young boy, and 
never replaced. She showed no surprise at seeing 
Revell, but gave him her hand with grave dignity. 

" It was kind of you," she said to him, " but 
you are always kind. Will you sit in here? " 

She led him through a large drawing-room, spec- 
tral in its gloom, into a book-lined room beyond. 
There was something pathetic to Revell in her ef- 
fort to consider his comfort. She drew up a chair 
to the table, pushed aside a large book which he 
recognized as an encyclopaedia, and his heart 
ached as his eye caught the article she must have 
been reading — that on paralysis. She stood an 
instant looking about her. 

" There isn't a thing I can oflFer you to read," she 
said, with a wan little smile, " that hasn't the moss 
of antiquity upon it. Perhaps, you would rather 
sit out on the piazza after all." 

Her eyes shocked him with their burden of pain. 
They were the eyes of one who had not wept because 
of a long horror that had frozen tears. He hardly 
knew when his lips uttered the cry of her name. 

" I am sorry I cannot stay now," Theodosia said, 
steadily. " They will be waiting for me." 

As she passed by him, she held out her hand again. 
Revell, swept on by the access of his pity, struggling 
against his desire to take her in his arms, raised it 
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to his lips, and stood trembling, his eyes dimmed, 
as she went from him out of the room. 

If, at that hour Camilla Berrisford had any de- 
sire to express, the expression was denied her. It 
seemed she had, for those who bent above her 
thought they saw the quiver of the lids over her 
eyes, felt by an instinct surer than knowledge that 
the spirit warred within the boimds the flesh so in- 
exorably set it. 

Dr. Brinsley shook his head, and turned away. 

" I can do nothing," he murmured to Carola, and 
went softly out. 

Carola fell upon her knees beside the bed. Theo- 
dosia stepped noiselessly into the adjoining room 
which, since Camilla's seizure, she had used as her 
sleeping room. 

Carola crept closer to the form upon the bed. 

" Mother," she cried, " we are alone, you and I, 
Honoria. Have you no sign, no little sign of for- 
giveness for me? See! I place my hand in yours. 
Can you not press it ever so gently? Not stir a 
finger? Then, listen to me. I believe that you for- 
give mc. That you would tell me so if you could 
That you would give me this grain of comfort to go 
through life with me." 

As still as Camilla she became after that, so still 
that after a time Theodosia stole back, and knelt 
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at the other side of the bed. And there, neither 
knowing when the great transition had come, Dr. 
Brinsley found them, and himself closed the eyes 
that had taken on a new sightlessness. 



CHAPTER XVII 



SHIFTING SANDS 



New York seldom has a Spring, but its Autumns 
are seasons of perfection. The present months were 
proving no exception to the rule. 

A large city rejuvenates in the Fall rather th^ 
in the Spring. The Summer is its time of eclipse: 
in Winter its artificial existence is at the flood. So 
now along the main arteries of Manhattan could be 
felt the thrill of returning life in shops resplendent 
with their costly wares, in theatres ablaze with their 
announcements of the attractions within, in the 
never-ceasing throng of men and women on foot and 
in vehicles. Upper Fifth Avenue once more became 
inhabited, closely boarded doors and windows in 
the palaces of the very rich giving place to screens 
of heavy lace, blank inhospitableness yielding to 
formal and cold seclusion. The larger parks, their 
service as mating grounds during the spring and 
summer having been rendered, were filled early and 
late with those who rode and drove and the throngs 
that came partly to watch them. 

It was there that Theodosia was wont to spend 

sss 
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most of her daylight hours. The spell of the won- 
derful city was slow in claiming her. Its glitter and 
stupendous life dazzled and confused her, and she 
had not yet learned to love its tiger-like beauty, or 
come to understand how m all its mightiness 
there ran the tender vein of a human sympathy 
more potent after all than its wealth of marble and 
stone. What she had so ardently longed for and 
sought to know had come at last, as fruition so often 
does come, when the spirit which would have wel- 
comed it was caught up to more vital things. For, 
to respond to the soul of the city one's own soul must 
be at peace. And Theodosia's soul was not at peace. 

The girl was finding it hard to accept her mother. 
It was not that she reproached her, certainly not for 
the matter of her own birth, nor, now that her rea- 
son had had time to assure her, for the infatuation 
Vivian Earle had yielded to, less than either for the 
severity which had brought Camilla Berrisford to 
her end, for in that, at least, Theodosia felt she had 
been herself as sorrowfully responsible. The dif- 
ficulty lay deeper, was nameless, and in seeking to 
explain it to herself, Theodosia drew no nearer to 
the subtle causes that fed her resistance. 

That she was wounding Carola deeply, if silently, 
only added to the girl's regret and disquietude. No 
mother could have lavished a love more tender and 
generous, none more bravely or uncomplainingly 
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borne the lack of a quickening sympathy. Soon after 
Camilla's death, she had brought Theodosia away, 
hoping that an outer change so complete would soften 
the hard agony of the girl's unhappiness. But Theo- 
dosia's nature had been so shocked by all that she 
had undergone that she had not been able to re- 
spond. The very diflFerence of her new life had 
served to bring her sorrow into sharper relief. 

For several weeks, Carola and Revell had de- 
voted themselves to the girl, and then, Theodosia 
pleading to be left behind, they had gone on Ca- 
rola's Canadian engagement. It was not to last 
long, and in the meantime Theodosia was ashamed 
to confess to herself that she was feeling less im- 
happy than for months. The house that Carola had 
taken for the winter was within easy reach of the 
park, and Theodosia thought nothing of walking 
through it, and on to the Riverside park, until she 
came to the comparatively unsettled spaces on the 
upper West Side. Long walks and rides had al- 
ways been her delight, and though Carola's servants 
thought their mistress's daughter a very strange 
young woman, Theodosia went her way, and paid 
scant attention to them. She shunned those very 
things New York had to offer her which once it had 
been her desire to have. She seldom went down into 
the vortex of the city. Once when she had done so, 
and had been passing the big house dedicated to the 
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art in which her mother was supreme, the large pos- 
ters amiouncing the casts for the opening week of 
the opera had caught her eye, and the prominence 
given her mother's name had struck Theodosia with 
a sensation of peculiar annoyance. Several times 
the realization of the exactions of her mother's pub- 
lic life had come to Theodosia with unpleasant vivid- 
ness. It was hard for her to reconcile the idea of 
her mother's grief with thoughts of her public appear- 
ance before strange audiences as a ministrant to their 
pleasure. Theodosia was not always generous in 
her exactions. 

It was, perhaps, but natural that her grand- 
mother's sudden death, for to Theodosia she had died 
in that remorse haimted moment when stricken 
down before them in the garden at Ilovir, should 
have effaced all but more tender memories of her 
in the girl's mind. With almost morbid self-judg- 
ment she continually re-lived the turbulent months 
of the past fateful summer, and her grief was bit- 
ter that even up to the end she should have added 
sorrow to that distraught life. It was a self-judg- 
meijt which time would modify, but Theodosia in 
her own grief could not know that, and that her 
mother could turn her thoughts to other things she 
found hard to understand. 

Had she but known it, it had taken all of Re- 
velVs persuasive powers and business acumen to 
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hold Carola to her season's engagements. But it had 
not been her grief about her mother so much as her 
distress over her daughter that had actuated Carola. 
She accepted the necessity for the subversion of her 
personal feelings to the dictates of her career far 
too well to have allowed a selfish emotion to make 
her delinquent. It was Theodosia's suffering, the 
girl's evident inability to recuperate mentally from 
the shocks she had endured that made the cancel- 
lation of a year's engagements seem a bagatelle to 
the singer, for her own part, and a disappointment 
to the public and her managers by which she was not 
disposed to be governed. Revell had carried his 
point with difficulty. Perhaps, he would not have 
won but for his warning that the notoriety occasioned 
by her proposed action would certainly involve Theo- 
dosia also, and Carola desired above all things to 
avoid that. So she had yielded, and Theodosia had 
been left behind during the short preliminary con- 
cert tour. 

Until he had gone, Theodosia had not become 
aware how much Revell's solicitous kindness had 
done to make the past months pleasanter for her. 
His attentions had been so tactful and unobtrusive 
that they had brought with them no sense of either 
obligation or exaction. He was one of the few who 
knew how to make giving appear as a favor re- 
ceived. He never used his friendship with Thco- 
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wcwnen, being sympathetic to her mood. On the 
boulevard below an occasional automobile whirring 
by, or the measured beat of the hoofs of the horse of 
a mounted officer of the law, often stopping before 
the shattered columns of what had once been the 
entrance to her place of retreat, gave her all the as- 
surance of protection she might have wanted, had, 
indeed, she paused to consider the need of any. 

Seated on a park bench, Theodosia opened her 
letters. Among them was her mother's invariable 
daily note. The girl read it, her face grave, a sigh 
escaping her as she slipped it back into its envelope. 
It was merely a few lines of aflFection and eager an- 
ticipation of near return. Theodosia was almost 
frightened as she realized that she did not share the 
eagerness, that, in fact, she rather shrank from her 
mother's home-coming. 

There was a brief note from Revell. In it he 
wrote of the brilliancy of Carola's success. 

" She is singing as I never heard even her sing 
before. There is something in it that makes the 
breath catch in the throats of those who listen. 
There is a new passion in the voice, a new tender- 
ness, a new longing. And her voice itself is fuller 
than ever of wonderful beauty. And yet, I believe, 
her one great desire is to get back to you." 

Theodosia sighed again. Her eyes, as they rested 
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on the russet foliage of the Autumn woods, wer^ 
filled with pain. 

Another letter was from Miss SpoflFord, and Theo- 
dosia smiled as she read it, and grew grave, too, with 
yearning sadness. 

" Everything here," the little lady wrote, " is just 
the same, as it will be up to the time the last tnmip 
blows, and, I'm inclined to think, a little later. 
Since you left there has not been a ripple, though I 
must admit that ripple almost swamped us all. To 
think, after all these years of your not being your 
Grand-mother's daughter — I mean of your being 
your mother's — no, I mean nothing of the sort. 
My fingers have become more used to needles than 
pens. But it was a surprise, Dosia, dear, and I've 
small wonder that Matilda's mouth has not yet 
closed — either actually or metaphorically. I am 
missing you terribly, and do not like to think that so 
much has gone out of my life, as it shall go, if you are 
to stay away the greater part of each year with 
Madame Carola. 

" I drove out the other day to call on Octavia 
Earle. Poor soul! She is very much broken. 
Talks constantly of Vivian, and reproaches herself 
for having marred his life (she really used stronger 
words) by her over-indulgence. It is hard when wc 
have to reproach ourselves for loving not wisely but 
too well! There was nothing I could say but cry 
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with her, though I did that with a will. We spoke 
of you, of course. When I left, I made my Jehu 
drive past the gate of Ilovir, but I did not go in. 
The house looked so dismal through the thinning 
trees. Of course, you could not live there alone, but 
it saddened me to think you were no longer there. 
May be some day — but I won't look ahead. 

" Amos Winslow, I hear, has angina pectoris, but 
I told Dr. Brinsley I didn't believe he had a thing 
the matter with him but chronic hunger for a well 
cooked meal, though what heart — or stomach — 
he has in him to be diseased at this late day, I confess 
passes me ! Isn't it a terrible thing how life cheats 
us of the happiness it promised, though poor Amos 
must have had a very trusting mind to get cheated 
so! Even as a young woman, Matilda's thoughts 
were set on higher things than the every day duty 
in hand. I am often glad that poverty has kept 
my nose to the grindstone. The stars that one sees 
that way are humble ones, but at least they are not 
misleading, and it is better to have the skin rubbed 
oflF, even when it hurts, than to have it grow callous 
to the stings of conscience. 

"And speaking of poverty, reminds me. My 
aunt in Virginia is dead, for which I am sorry, and 
left me a small bequest, for which I am glad. It 
matters not now that all these years she has known 
I have needed what she has never needed all along, 
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and couldn't take with her where she has gone. 
Neither is the bequest so large as to wei^ heavily 
upon her post-mortem generosity. To me it is very 
acceptable, however. To receive every quarter a 
cheque which you have not embroidered your eyes 
out to get carries with it a sense of riotous affluence. 
When Matilda Winslow heard of my windfall she 
had the effrontery to say that Grod did temper the 
wind to his shorn lambs, and then she attempted to 
shear me, but I put my foot down flatly, and said 
No, I had done with the heathen for all time. Per- 
sonally, I think they have suffered enough at our 
hands, and I know poor Amos Winslow has because 
of them. 

" But as dear Sir John Suckling says : * Mercy o' 
me, how I run on ! * " 

Theodosia folded her letter slowly. The bitter- 
ness of her memories sickened her. After a time, 
tenderer thoughts came in their place, but tinged 
with a homesick longing she found it almost as hard 
to bear. The old life, so circumscribed to her when 
she was in it, now called her irresistibly — the un- 
interrupted peace and solemnity of its forests, its 
whispering silences, the calm of the sunlit and moon- 
lit spaces where the meadows lay between the wooded 
hills. She could picture at that moment the old 
house among its guardian trees, silent, deserted, 
wrapt in its shadow-haunted memories. 
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Her thoughts shifted to Vivian Earle. Theo- 
dosia had never been able to relive that ni^t of 
his death without a ti^tening about her heart that 
left her white and cold. A curious sense of loyalty 
to his memory had strengthened within her amid 
the strange scenes of the newer life, yet she was well 
aware of the good reasons for his mother's self- 
reproaches. She began to wonder if her first duty 
did not lie in attendance upon that heart-broken 
mother rather than in the aimless life she was lead- 
ing now with her own. And the thought brought 
back to her all of the dull horror that was wont to 
assail her at the consciousness of the coldness at her 
heart toward Carola. Why could she not answer 
in kind to her mother's pathetic devotion? 

At the soimd of her name, Theodosia looked up, 
wonderingly. Revell was coming toward her up the 
winding path across the terraces. 

" But how," she cried, when she had greeted him, 
" how is it you are here so soon? And my mother? " 

" I came ahead on a matter of business. It may 
be I shall have to run back almost at once, but I 
stole this half day oflF." 

She was imfeignedly glad to see him. Her eyes 
had brightened, a soft color had come into her 
cheeks. Some of her sadness slipped from her. 

"But how," she asked, again, "did you know 
where I was? " 
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" You are a creature of preferences/' He smiled 
into her eyes. " I remembered them." 

" I had just read your letter. You have a way of 
following your letter up closely by your own ap- 
pearance." 

The weeks of their separation had, imknown to 
them both, wrought a diflFerence. Theodosia felt a 
new sense of restraint. In RevelPs manner there 
was a subtle change. It was as though his sym- 
pathy had laid aside its crepe. 

" And how is New York? " he asked her, after a 
little. 

Her impetuousness somewhat surprised him. 

" I hate it. I cannot breathe here." 

" Yet you remember how you longed for it 
once ! " 

" It seems impossible to me now." 

Revell sat a few moments in silent thought. He 
had been not a little disturbed at the sight of Theo- 
dosia, not a little distressed to find that her melan- 
choly had not lifted. Other scenes and interests 
had sent him back insensibly modified by the stimu- 
lative effect of fresh influences. He realized that 
she had but dwelt in brooding contemplation of the 
past. He spoke very gently, but Theodosia caught 
the underlying accent of rebuke. 

" I want you to let the tonic of this new life get 
into your blood. New York should have much to 
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say to you, much to delight you with. Of course, I 
am partial to it, and yet — '* 

" You are just a little displeased, disappointed 
with me. I wonder if you know how hard it is ! ** 

" I think I do. I would make it easier ! " 

Theodosia half turned away with an impulse of 
impatience. 

" That is just it," she cried, and he saw the stiflE- 
ening of the lines of her throat. " I do not want it 
made easy to forget. I was never one to run from 
my responsibility." 

He hesitated : then ventured further. 

" Sometimes we mistake our responsibility." 

Theodosia's eyes closed over the hurt tears. It 
was the first time had ever hinted of reproach of 
her, and she felt childishly wounded, but Revell 
feared only that he had vexed her. 

" There are moments," she said to him, " when 
I feel that all that was I has gone out of me forever. 
You do not know all that I have gone through — 
all the pain of readjustment." She turned to him 
with sudden appealing pathos. " I cannot, even to 
you, bear to talk of it. Take me down by the 



river." 



Revell rose at once. 

" You know," he said, " that I am not blaming 
you — only longing to see you happier." 

He led her down the winding paths that took 
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them to the rocky Point. They had the park to 
themselves. There is no place more bound by rule 
in the acceptance of its pleasures than New York, 
unless it be in the matter of its reading and theatres. 
Labor Day sees the finish of its ocean-side delight, 
although the Autunrn months are royal in the mu- 
nificence of splendor by the ever changing sea. A 
hint of frost-like coolness in the air, and the natural 
beauties of the parks and countryside are abandoned 
by the many. To-day, although the air was so little 
wintry that Theodosia, who had never known a 
northern winter, wore no wrap, there was none about 
save themselves to note the resplendent melancholy 
of the Autunrn foliage, the purple mystery of the 
distant palisades, the chan^ng hues that made the 
river a mighty thing of colorful moods under the 
shifting of the clouds. 

Revell noticed that Theodosia's spirits quickened. 
Several times she stopped to let her gaze linger on 
the wide vista of the river into the hill bound dis- 
tance. Her eyes were lustrous, her lips sweetly 
grave. 

" You see," he said, smiling, " New York is not 
all brick and mortar, steel and stone, psunt and 
feathers. We have God with us, too ! " 

" Surely," she answered, and her lips curved into 
an answering smile. "I think He is needed to 
preach His own perfection, though." 
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On the extreme edge of the big boulder that 
jutted out into the water he found her a seat in the 
rock, and threw himself down beside her. Before 
them lay the panorama of the upper stretches of the 
great city, gray and indistinct in the smoke haze that 
overhung it, tower and dome, and massive squares 
of stone innumerable, with the distant terraces of 
Riverside Drive mere thread-like tracings of masonry 
and leafless trees losing themselves in the misty 
obscurity of sky and river. The silence of elemental 
nature seemed unbroken, for if the many-voiced city 
were heard at all, it was in an indistinguishable 
monotone that itself became a silence. Only the 
eerie whistling cries of a flock of sea gulls combing 
the green water of the river for their prey, and the 
dashing of the waves on the rocks about the point 
broke the spell of the strange solitude. 

There was that in their being there, in the heart 
of, yet apart from, the multitudinous life of the huge 
city, that subtly emphasized their intimacy. More- 
over, Theodosia had been lonelier than she had real- 
ized, and she was too yoimg and normal not to be 
responsive to the bond of a sympathetic companion* 
ship. By degrees, Revell had drawn her out of her- 
self, and they were talking of many things. After 
a time, he spoke of her mother. He knew of the 
unsatisfied yearning at Carola's heart, and, though 
Theodosia had never taken him into her confidence, 
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he could surmise some of the reasons for the girl's 
attitude. He had never himself thoroughly imder- 
stood Carola's strange encouragement of Vivian 
Earle's intimacy. It was the only thing for which 
he could not quite condone her. 

"You know," he said, "she sings the opening 
night. You have a great pleasure in store for you/' 

Theodosia's gravity became portentous. 

" I shall not go," she told him, when she had been 
so long silent that he was about to speak again. 

Revell glanced at her determined face. He had, 
indeed, spoken with just this contingency in mind. 

" Oh ! yes," he urged, gently. " It would distress 
your mother terribly if you did not." 

Theodosia was trembling. She spoke with sud- 
den, sharp feeling. 

" I cannot. I suppose it would be impossible for 
me to make you imderstand how I feel about it, and 
I know she does not mean it so, but I can not. It 
seems to me like turning a hurdy-gurdy at an open 
grave." 

" That is because you do not fully understand," 
he answered, reproach very kind in his voice, al- 
though he had been shocked by the vehemence of 
her manner. " As Carola sings Carmen no one thinks 
of mere light enjoyment, and, remember, she must 
do this thing. It is not just a matter of choice with 
her. Her good faith is involved." 
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"I do not blame her," said Theodosia, coldly. 
" I try to put myself in her place. It is very hard.'* 

" Of course, it is, until you see, and come to un- 
derstand." 

Theodosia's rebellion surged. 

" Is it right that I should come to understand? " 
she demanded. 

" It is the only way by which we may sympa- 
thize." 

Theodosia wondered if he had known all whether 
he would not have understood her better, for that 
her mother had ever told him her story in full the 
girl did not suppose. She sighed, with a weary 
abandonment of her resistance. 

" Very well, then, I shall go. It makes little dif- 
ference, after all." 

"Come," cried Revell, rising briskly. "I am 
not going to let the mountain settle down upon you 
so. The afternoon is ours. Let us break away. 
Life is just aroimd the comer, and we are young! " 

She lifted half startled, wholly imcomprehending 
eyes to his. She took his outstretched hand, and let 
him draw her to her feet. 

" We'll stop at the house just a moment to assure 
them we are not lost," he said, " and for you to get 
a jacket, and then we'll be oflF on a lark." 

" Where? " 

" I am not telling. Your mood is too introspective 
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of late, rd rather have it break upon you all at 



once." 



"The sea! You mean to take me to the sea! 
Ah! that is nice." 

He smiled at the quick flush of her delight. In 
many ways she was very girlish still. 

Theodosia had never seen the ocean, and her an- 
ticipation was almost pathetic in its excitement. 
On the ride down they crossed the flat waters of the 
bay, broken here and there by islands of marsh, 
russet and gold and a fading green, and stirred by the 
tide like floating hair. Then for a little time only 
the sandy soil again between the close lying stations ; 
another glimpse of the wider bay, and Revell led the 
girl down the seaside street straight to the ocean, 
invisible beyond the elevated board walk. 

Then the full view of the sea, lying at ebb tide, 
burst upon them, and Theodosia, seizing RevelPs 
arm, stood still, her voice breaking in little inarticu- 
late cries of wonder. 

He was glad that her first sight of it should be so 
exquisite a one. Stretched green and blue and pur- 
ple imder the molten sky the vision of the eternal 
lay before them, imdulant, filling the vast silence 
with the humming surge song of its gentler mood, the 
broad breast of the beach bare to the gleaming sim. 
Far off to the western horizon the deep blue line of 
the Highlands alone broke the infinite space. 
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" Well ! " he said, after a long moment, his smile 
very tender. 

Theodosia turned her face to him. Her eyes were 
swimming in unshed tears. 



CHAPTER XVin 

THE world's thumb 

It was the opening night of the opera season. About 
the big house of music, people afoot and in costly 
equipages surged and jostled. The crowded cars 
crept, with gongs clanging, along their tracks. For 
blocks the familiar cry of ' Words and Music for the 
Opera ' told the hurrying throngs of pleasure seekers 
along the great street that Fashion and Society had 
returned, and that Art, their handmaiden, awaited 
their patronage. Long lines of patient devotees to 
music and great names edged their way by inches to 
the box-ofRce windows for the tickets to admit them 
to standing room only, and in the lobbies elbow 
jostled the purse proud who had paid for seats to 
hear Carola in one of her most popular roles amid 
the added glamor of a first night performance. 

Behind the scenes of the famous house a welK 
ordered activity buzzed also. An army of mechanics, 
and musicians, and chorus singers went about their 
duties. The principals in the cast held select re- 
ceptions in their dressing-rooms despite the rules of! 
the house. Men in evening dress stood about, and 
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busy maids saw to it that their mistresses wants were 
served 

In the dressing-room reserved always for her own 
use, Carola, arrayed in the gay costume of the ill- 
fated cigarette girl, sat before her table, strangely 
composed amid the general excitement. Revell and 
Theodosia were with her, the latter rather pale and 
constrained in the imaccustomed surroimdings, find- 
ing it difficult to realize that she was witnessing the 
hidden mainsprings of an event the outer world was 
waiting to chronicle — still more difficult to accept 
without a strange wonder at the inscrutable work- 
ings of destiny, that the one upon whom all eyes and 
thoughts would be centered this night as upon the 
pivot of acutest interest was the gravely serious 
woman who sat before her, uttering a word now and 
then to Revell or giving a smile to the girl herself, 
and that this woman, too, was her own mother. 
Truly, anything might come to pass in a world which 
had worked this inconceivable change in her life ! 

There was a knock at the door, followed upon the 
maid's opening it, by the intrusion of a man's head 
in a silk hat. He nodded in smiling fashion to 
Carola, swept Theodosia with keen eyes, and beck- 
oned to Revell. The latter followed out of the 
room. 

For a moment the women were silent. Then 
Theodosia, with some little effort, crossed over to 
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where Carola sat, and bending down kissed her 
mother on the cheek. 

" I hope," she said, " that your triumph will be 
very great to-night." 

Carola flushed with surprised pleasure. It was 
seldom, indeed, that Theodosia was so demonstra- 
tive. 

" In all that crowded house there will be but one 
for whom I really sing this night, Dosia. You are 
that one." A quick change swept over her. " Tell 
me, dear, that you are not displeased with your 
mother." 

" Displeased ! No ! Yet it is all so strange, so 
hard to believe ! I feel as though in a dream ! " 

Carola's arm lifted, and stole about Theodosia's 
slim waist. Her voice was touched to a great tender- 
ness. 

" A dream that has been mine, Oh ! how often — 
a dream come true, at last — almost! " 

The little note of underlying regret was not lost 
on Theodosia. She stirred under her mother's light 
hold, and Carola drew her arm away. 

" Does the thought of it all never make you nerv- 
ous? " Theodosia asked, meaning to escape from the 
unhappy rift that each felt lay so ominously between 
them. " I mean the facing of all those thousands 
out there?" 

" Only for these few minutes before I go on. It 
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is like other things. Once we take the plunge, 
strength and courage comes." 

The door opened, and Revell came in. 

" It's time for us to go," he said, turning to Theo- 
dosia. " The house is packed already, and the or- 
chestra's gone out. I'll bring her back after the first 
act," he added to Carola. 

By devious chill passages he led the wondering 
girl toward the private entrance to the foyer. Above 
her she caught glimpses of abysmal spaces in which 
hung swaying foliage, the stone walls of castles, vil- 
lage streets. Men in shirt sleeves, men in evening 
suits and silk hats, men and women here and there 
in costumes for the opera on hand, one or two like 
themselves hurrying toward the vast auditorium. 
In bewildered imcertainty Theodosia walked beside 
Revell. Then, at the opening of a door suddenly 
confronting them the scene changed magically, and 
Theodosia found herself caught in the packed foyer 
with women in costly trailing gowns and aglow with 
jewels edging their way after their escorts to the 
various entrances, the surge and jostle and crush of 
a first night with a big cast and a favorite opera 
almost frightening Theodosia*s inexperience. Up 
the winding stairs Revell conducted her, and into 
the box in the grand tier which Carola subscribed 
for. 

Theodosia sank upon her chair with a fluttering 
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hearL The immensity of the house and its audience 
dazed her. She had never dreamed of anything just 
like this. The sensation of closely crowded human- 
ity everywhere about her, of vast unpeopled spaces, 
was one which she had never experienced. The mur- 
mur and buzz of innumerable voices, the stream of 
people below flowing to their seats, the rows upon 
rows of gallery upon gallery of faces above her filled 
her with a strange giddiness. The sudden, imex- 
pected sound of the clapping of thousands of hands 
startled her, and she saw the slight form of a black 
coated, white shirted man down in the orchestra on 
the leader's stand bowing repeatedly to the applaud- 
ing crowd. Then the flash of semi-darkness, and 
the first notes of the overture in the hushed house. 

But though Theodosia watched each move in the 
fascinating scene, stirred by every note of the beau- 
tiful music, her excitement and delight at the quickly 
moving picture on the stage holding her tense, it was 
at the unexpected rush of Carmen upon the stage 
that her breath caught in a smothered cry in which 
pain was mixed with her surprise. Trembling, she 
sat back out of sight of those whose attention she 
had attracted, and for a moment shut her eyes. 

The piercingly sweet tones of Carola's voice filled 
the house, clear, luscious, vibrant with passion. A 
thrill ran through Theodosia's nerves. She sat erect, 
quivering to her finger tips. 
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It ceased to be her mother whom she watched — 
this tempestuous, seductive, alluring creature with a 
voice that one heard with his heart, the hint of a 
tragic suffering springing from the intensity of its 
own passions lurking even in the least tragic of its 
moods. 

Revell, seated a little behind Theodosia, divided 
his attention between her and Carola. Theodosia's 
interest could scarcely be called enjoyment. Carola's 
performance left far behind it the conventions of the 
stage. In the life of each the evening was fraught 
with a crisis of which he alone in that great audience 
held the secret. As the curtain fell upon the first act, 
he leaned forward, waiting patiently for Theodosia 
to turn to him. It was some moments before she 
spoke, long after the rounds of insistent applause 
which brought Carola and the tenor repeatedly be- 
fore the curtain had ceased, and the audience imder 
the brilliant lights had fallen into an animated buzz 
of conversation. Then, pushing back her chair some- 
what from the full gaze of those who attracted by 
the sombre hue of her black gown among the brighter 
dresses all aroimd, and aware that the box was Ca- 
rola's, were bringing to bear upon her their opera 
glasses and conunents, she said : 

" You were right, and I was wrong. She is more 
tlian justified.'* 

Revell smiled with glad assent. 
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" And yet the half has not so far been told you. 
Wait until you hear it all. Shall we go to her 
now?" 

Theodosia shook her head. 

" No ! I could not. Tell her for me I do not want 
to move just yet. May be later. It might spoil it." 

He rose, stood a moment bending over her, his 
back to the crowded house, which, indeed, he had 
forgotten. 

" It does not any longer weigh against her? " 

Her eyes, lifting slowly, met his steadfast regard. 

" She is wonderful. It is all wonderful. I had 
no idea what it would be like." 

" Wait ! " he said, again. 

When he had left her, Theodosia withdrew from 
the front of the box, feeling a sudden shrinking from 
the unaccustomed publicity, wishing to be alone 
with the whirling thoughts and impressions which 
crowded upon her. 

They were strangely ill assorted thoughts, now 
that the actual glamor of the scene and the spell of 
the music were momentarily withdrawn ; memories of 
her youthful dreams, memories of her talks with Viv- 
ian Earle of scenes such as she was now herself 
witnessing, memories of Camilla Berrisford's stem 
disapproval of all such thoughts, memories, too, of 
them both, and of the tragic summer just gone. 

To have seen Theodosia at that moment no one 
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would have surmised that she was experiencing the 
fulfilment of an ardent desire that had run through 
long years of privation. The enthusiasm and excite- 
ment felt by even the seasoned opera goers all about 
her was in her case weighted by a seriousness that 
left her strangely still. Men and women, some few 
of them having heard, as such news is heard, that the 
famous singer had with her this year a daughter of 
whose existence the public had hitherto been un- 
knowing, scanned interestedly now and then the box 
in which sat the lonely girl, her slim, black gowned 
figure conspicuous by very reason of its diflFerence 
from other women about her. That she was being 
talked about was a thing as remote from the girl's 
consciousness as could be conceived. 

Theodosia, at the soimd of someone entering the 
box behind her, turned to greet Revell. To her 
unconcealed surprise she beheld a woman accom- 
panied by a man, and following them both, Revell 
himself. Theodosia rose in some confusion. 

The woman was daringly gowned — swathed 
would be more correct — in a shimmering satin that 
increased the effect of mermaid-like lines and lustre. 
By far the greater part of her gown lay on the floor, 
and the long gloves on her bare arms gave an un- 
pleasant impression of a badly skinned specimen, 
the more so, as the purple and carmine of her facial 
make-up were covered by no skin of disguise in their 
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frank effrontery. Brilliant jewels rose and fell with 
her breathing. The various hair of her coiffure 
matched in its flaxen shades more successfully than 
the coiffure as a whole matched the face beneath it, 
the suggestion, indeed, being of an exotic growth 
whose roots had become uncharitably exposed. This 
lady glided toward Theodosia with arm curvingly 
extended. 

" It is altogether my own nerve. Miss Berrisford," 
she cried. " We neglected to get seats imtil the last 
moment, and then paid double for a speculator's 
from which the stage can no more be seen than if 
you were in the Klondyke. I simply commanded 
Max Revell to let me come here. Will you forgive 
our intrusion?" 

Theodosia murmured an acceptance of the apol- 
ogy. Mrs. Brittle's voice was soft and pleasant, and 
Theodosia had a queer sensation of the incongruous, 
much, as though she had reached out her hand to 
steel and found the contour velvet. Mr. Brittle, a 
tall, stoutish man of flamboyant gentility and even- 
ing dress, was regarding her with a palpable air of 
savoir faire. She acknowledged Revell's introduc- 
tion gravely. 

They found their chairs. The audience was al- 
ready again seated, except where a few belated indi- 
viduals were making for their places down the broad 
aisles. Mrs. Brittle leaned over toward Theodosia. 
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" I dote on first nights, don't you? And this is 
such a brilliant one. The gowns are dreams. How 
audaciously daring of you. Miss Berrisford, to wear 
that lovely black and silver. It holds every eye." 

Theodosia flushed with no pleased emotions. 

" I am in mourning," she said, simply. 

" Really ! " Mrs. Brittle's glasses were combing 
the audience. " I'm sorry to hear that. However, 
one doesn't have to wear mourning long these days. 
And it's generally becoming. That's another con- 
solation." 

The words, the nonchalance, left Theodosia 
speechless. 

" I will say, Peg," observed Mr. Brittle, who had 
overheard his wife's remarks, his manner colored 
with a self-commendatory air of superior knowledge, 
" that tact isn't exactly your strong point. She 
means well. Miss Berrisford. My wife is human, 
but just a little raw." 

"What have I done now?" asked Mrs. Brittle, 
dropping her ornate lorgnetted opera glasses. " It's 
Bob's role in public, with a pretty girl. Miss Berris- 
ford, to make her think he'd be wearing wings if it 
wasn't for my cloven hoofs, but you should see how 
nicely house broke he is at home." 

Theodosia was saved reply by the lights going out, 
and the first bars of the music of the second act. 
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She caught a glimpse of RevelPs annoyed face as he 
took up his chair and moved it just behind her own. 

" Try to forget it," he whispered to her. " It was 
unavoidable. I'm mad clear through." 

She nodded, her eyes upon the brilliant figure of 
Carmen. Mrs. Brittle was speaking, not too softly. 

" You would think Carola a girl in her teens." 
She turned to Revell, speaking over her shoulder. 
" What's this story of some mystery in her life. Max, 
every one is talking about? " 

" No one is talking but you," Revell answered, 
sternly. " They are trying to listen." 

" Bear ! " murmured the lady, and fell silent. 

But the curtain had scarcely drawn on the act 
when Mrs. Brittle once more became animated. 
Theodosia, who had again forgotten her surround- 
ings, and was quivering with a strange compound 
of emotions, turned at first a deaf ear. But she 
heard — 

" You can't make me believe, Max Revell, that a 
woman who plays and sings love like that has never 
gone wading herself. Your Carola is a very wonder- 
ful woman, I'll grant, but if I know an absinthe 
frappe from a clam broth she's human after all. 
What do you say, Miss Berrisford? " 

" I shall answer for Miss Berrisford," said Revell, 
quickly. " I know that she shares my high regard 
for Madame Carola." 
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But Theodosia had become coldly alert. 

" Just what do you mean by going wading? '* 
she asked, her pale face turned to the other woman's 
painted one, the sombre intensity of her eyes rather 
startling Mrs. Brittle. She laughed. 

" Why, taking off the shoes and stockings of their 
virtue," she said, her eyes flashing across Theodosia 
to Revell. " These women on the stage all do." 

Theodosia's cheeks flamed. 

" To judge by the appearance of many of those 
off the stage," she remarked, with cutting candor, 
" their denuding takes place at the other end." 

This so delighted Mr. Brittle that he drew his 
handkerchief out of his cuff, and laughed behind 
it uproariously. His wife was not so much amused. 

" Oh ! " she said to Theodosia, with a touch of 
malice. " You are one of Madame Carola's 
devotees. I did not know." 

" No," answered Theodosia, a curious light in her 
level gaze. " I am not that, but I happen to be her 
daughter." 

It was Mr. Brittle who, out of a long and inter- 
esting silence, finally spoke. 

" Up to your knees, Peg, shoes and all ! Why 
can't you learn tact? " 

"Oh! tact be — " She checked herself on the 
word. " Fm sure, Miss Berrisford, you will try 
to forgive me my entirely impersonal remark." 
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" I think," said Theodosia, " it will scarcely be 
worth the eflFort, Mrs. Brittle, as it is not very likely 
we shall ever meet again." 

She rose, slim and girlish, but perfectly mistress 
of herself. 

" I want to go to my mother," she told Revell. 
"Will you take me?" 

Outside, she turned upon him, eyes flashing, lips 
defiant 

" Why did you bring that odious woman where I 
was?" 

Revell was very contrite. He intensely regretted 
the whole occurrence. 

" But I didn't bring her. She saw the box was not 
full, and simply helped herself." 

" She can keep it now. I shall not go back. If 
that is fashion — " 

"It isn't. It is the barest imposture, but I've 
known her husband a long time, and he isn't bad in 
his way." 

Down stairs the crowd was surging in the foyer. 
Now and then, Revell spoke in passing to some one, 
man or woman, he knew. Many glances lingered 
upon Theodosia's imsmiling face as she followed 
Revell through the throng to the private entrance 
to the stage. Then the door opened and closed upon 
them. The light and brilliancy and gaiety were shut 
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out: the reverse of the shield, iinromantic, prosaic, 
business-like confronted them. 

"I have spoiled your enjoyment," Revell said, 
regretfully, as Theodosia paused to gather up her 
trailing skirts. " I can't tell you how sorry it makes 
me. 

'' I suppose I am a foolish child," she answered, 
wearily, "but I wanted to scratch that naked 
woman ! " 

" I rather think you did — pretty deeply." 

"And she at the moment making use of my 
mother, too." 

He could see that she was more deeply distressed 
than she wished him to perceive, and he well knew 
how the silly chatter of an almost brainless woman 
might be feared to influence Theodosia just at this 
moment, the truth in the case tragically buttressing 
the idle prattle of a fool. 

"Of course," he said, as they made their way 
deeper into the house, " you are not attaching any 
importance to what that woman said. It was merely 
the rattle of small change in an almost empty purse." 

" Of course," Theodosia answered, but her tone 
left Revell uneasy. 

It so happened they found Carola's dressing-room 
crowded with men and women. 



CHAPTER XIX 



BEFORE THE WIND 



Theodosia said nothing to her mother of her un- 
fortunate experience that night, but from Revell, 
Carola learned enough of the story to strengthen her 
fear that the girl was not very readily going to adapt 
herself to the new order of her life. 

" I have found her only to lose her," the singer 
said, sadly. 

They were in Carola's morning-room, a place of 
soft grays and pink, with panels of exquisite Japan- 
ese design, and the woman, herself, rather wan after 
her triumph of the preceding evening, lay back in 
a deep chair, her attitude expressive of the de- 
jection of her usually cheerful spirit. 

" It has been a harsh transplanting, that is all," 
Revell assured her. " Theodosia is not easily mal- 
leable. I think she is a little dazed yet after all that 
has happened." 

Carola sighed. Revell did not like to meet the 
eyes, heavy with pain, which she raised to his. 

" Perhaps I have expected too much. What hurts 
me most is to see her effort to be loyal." 

366 
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" She is loyal. Had you seen her last night you 
would not doubt that/' 

" I can imagine she accounted for herself." Ca- 
rola's eyes lighted with the smile that brushed her 
lips. " Poor child, her heritage has not been one of 
peace." 

" Peace will come out of it." 

Carola's voice fell softly. She did not look at 
Revell as she spoke. 

" You have been very patient." 

" It is not always easy. Perhaps, I am not over- 
bold. There is so much at stake." 

She did not answer. She had never before, since 
the night he had told her of his love for Theodosia, 
alluded to it. For some moments now she said noth- 
ing. Finally, she turned to him. 

" You are sure — very sure ! " 

" I am sure — very sure : so sure, that uncertain 
as it is, nothing in life seems more inevitable for me 
— even death." 

Carola's eyes had tears in them. 

"I think it is not imcertain," she said, an im- 
cxpected catch in her voice, " but I would have you 
count well the cost. I believe she is very fond of 
you, though probably she has not herself come to find 
it out. If she comes to love you, with a nature such 
as hers, do you know what it would mean. Max? " 

A sudden wave of intense, unexpected emotion 
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gathering upon the remote uncharted seas of her own 
past, swept m, and surged, and broke upon her heart. 

" It would mean," she cried, her hands involunta- 
rily clasping and lifting to her breast, "it would 
mean that you would be life itself to her. That in 
your arms she would find her world : that your kisses 
on her lips, your babies at her breast would make her 
a Madonna among women, the woman of all women 
because your love had sought her out, and crowned 
her with its sanctity. If you would undervalue such 
love, if you would not count the world well lost to 
win it, do not waken her ! " 

She turned away to still unseen by him the quiv- 
ering of her lips. 

" Have you any doubt of me? " he asked, his own 
voice broken. 

" No. Only I would have you count well every 
cost." 

" Trust me there is no cost too great for me to 
gladly pay." 

When Revell had left her, Carola did not move, 
giving free rein to the insistent thoughts that 
oppressed her. So great, indeed, was her sense of 
disappointment as to Theodosia's attitude toward 
her that the feeling of futility in her own life almost 
overcame her with its poignant irony. Never more 
than at this hour had her fame and success been so 
brilliant, but to her its lustre became the merest tin- 
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scl in the shadow thrown upon her heart by her 
failure to win Theodosia's sympathy. The cruelty 
of her disappointment was an anguish so sharp that 
her spirit revolted against her art, except in those 
moments when swept on by its inspiration she sang 
and acted with an intensity that made even her high 
fulfillment seem but a promise of a greater achieve- 
ment. 

She had no room in her heart for reproach of Theo- 
dosia. With a pathetic acceptance of the inevitable, 
she looked upon the girl's lack of tenderness as a 
penalty for her own transgression, the inexorable 
meting out of the wages of her wrongdoing. So ill 
omened had been all the steps leading up to her dis- 
closure to Theodosia of their relationship, so disas- 
trous the results, that Carola, utterly above the petty 
superstitions of most of those in her profession, 
yielded not the less to a conviction of fatality against 
which it would be useless for her to struggle. 

She lay back now in her chair, with heavy lidded 
eyes, her thoughts not untinged with bitterness to- 
ward the memory of her mother whose revengeful 
spirit had cheated her so effectually of what her soul 
most hungered for. Overhead she could hear Theo- 
dosia moving about her room with a restlessness 
which made Carola wince with the evidence it was 
of the girPs unhappiness, but she did not move to 
go to her. She had learned the worse than useless- 
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ness of any such attempt to bring Theodosia comfort, 
the pain it was to see her struggle to invest the mo- 
ment with some show of affectionate waraith. For 
Carola's pride had at length been touched, and she 
could not any more plead with Theodosia for the 
love withheld. 

She heard, after some moments, the closing of the 
door of Theodosia's room, and listened intently, won- 
dering if the girl were going out of the house, and 
if she would do so without first coming to her. The 
next instant there came a knock at the door. Even 
at the moment, Carola remembered having told 
Theodosia several times that she need never stop 
to knock. 

Theodosia was not dressed for the street, but a 
subtle air of determined resolve about her struck 
Carola at the first glance. She did not return her 
mother's smile. 

" I was just thinking about you/' Carola said, as 
Theodosia found a place among the many pillows on 
the divan. " I thought we might go for a run out 
into the country. The day is so beautiful." 

" It would be nice." Theodosia spoke with evi- 
dent abstraction. Her look, bent upon her mother, 
was gravely troubled. " But first," she added, and 
Carola's ear caught the nervous quaver, " there is 
something I must say to you, Mother — something 
which I fear will cause you pain." 
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" You are unhappy." 

Carola's color fled. She turned to Theodosia with 
a quick fear. 

" Yes. I want you to let me go home." 

The moments passed. Carola's averted face 
seemed suddenly to age. 

" I had hoped you would find that this was home, 
Dosia," she said. " Is it so hard, dear? " 

" It isn't that you are not in every way more than 
kind," Theodosia began, but Carola stopped her 
with a woimded cry. 

" Hush ! Don't speak to me like that. It is more 
than I can bear." 

" I think if I might be alone where I belong — if 
I belong anywhere — to think it all out, to get used 
to it! It was a mistake for me to come here." 

" Yes; it was a mistake! " 

" And in the summer, when you come down — 

" I shall never go to Danderton again. I could 
almost wish I had never gone." 

In silence they looked at each other across the un- 
bridgable chasm that separated them. 

" Just what is it, Theodosia, if you can tell me? " 

The hushed words pulsed in the quiet room. 
Theodosia shivered. 

" Ghosts, Mother. You cannot help it. I cannot 
help it. Sometimes I think Grand-mother was right 
in her warnings." 
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" She was never right ! '* 

All the bitter anguish of the woman's disappoint- 
ment foimd expression in the sharp cry. When had 
Camilla Berrisford ever been right to her! 

Carola rose, and began pacing the room, the soft 
folds of her morning gown trailing behind her as she 
moved. She felt that the moment marked the crisis 
in her relations to Theodosia. In each of them was 
enough of the inflexible spirit of the woman they had 
just spoken of to make yielding and persuasion no 
easy matter, but Carola had her yearning love to 
leaven her pride, the insistent appeal of her heart to 
make all things well lost if so by she could win 
Theodosia. The girl sat watching her, silent, but 
determined, her face very white. 

" Theodosia," said her mother, " an aflFection that 
has to be bargained for can only prove Dead Sea 
fruit to the lips, and yet, so eagerly do I crave your 
love and sympathy, so much does it mean in my life 
to have it, so terribly much to forego it, that I will 
gladly make any sacrifice, willingly do anything I 
can if by so doing I can genuinely turn your heart to 
me. I think you cannot know the longing, the hun- 
ger that is pain, that leads me to implore you in 
this way. I know how much that you have learned 
of my life here now, and in the past, must have 
jarred upon you, raised as you have been, being the 
woman you are." 
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She stopped with swift, appealing gesture before 
Theodosia. 

" I will give up my career, if you cannot bring 
yourself to approve of it. I do not need any more 
money, and the sacrifice would weigh as nothing 
against your sympathy. No; I mean it. It was for 
you I fought and won. For you always that I strove 
and struggled when often, otherwise, all would have 
seemed to me a mere mockery, a travesty on life and 
its pain as I had known it. It would be little now 
to put it all aside since its use is over." 

There was a look almost of horror in the girPs 
eyes. 

" Oh ! no," she cried. " You are too generous, far 
too imselfish. The idea of anything like that would 
crush me. Besides, I do not mind that now. Mother, 
so much — now that I have seen and heard you." 

" What is it then you mind? " asked Carola, drop- 
ping to her knees beside Theodosia. " Tell me, and 
let us at least have no graves between us." 

" There are graves between us ! " 

So startling was the cry that Carola fell away, 
Theodosia gazing upon her with frightened contri- 
tion. 

" I did not mean that," she moaned. " I do not 
feel iL I do not know why I said it." 

" You do not love me even so much ! " 
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The despairing tones smote Theodosia's heart, but 
she could not speak. 

Slowly Carola got to her feet. She was very still. 
Only, her hands, as Theodosia caught at them, were 
as cold as death. 

" When would you like to go? " she asked, quite 
calmly. 

But Theodosia, covering her face, still did not 
speak. 

" Don't grieve, child," her mother said, and Theo- 
dosia trembled " We cannot force our love, and at 
least I thank you for your honesty. Perhaps, after 
all, I do not deserve more. They say life brings us 
our deserts." 

"You mistake me." Theodosia sat erect. "I 
do not presume to blame you. Mother, for anything. 
It is just that something makes me want to be alone 
— to think and to forget ! " 

" I know," said Carola, an infinite sadness in her 
voice. " To think — and to remember. We do not 
forget by thinking, dear! And when I shall have 
gone again out of your life — " 

" But you won't do that. Oh ! how cruel I must 
seem to you." 

"The dream is passed, Dosia. That is what I 
mean. Perhaps, some day, when happiness has come 
to you, as God grant it may, there will be a dif- 
ference. I shall wait." 
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She turned away. Theodosia, blinded by tears, 
rose softly, and went out of the room. 

Slowly Carola came back to her chair. There was 
a smile upon her lips, the smile of one to whom tears 
are too weak to express the pathos of hopelessness. 
She sank down, her arms falling helplessly beside 
her in the completeness of her abandon. 

It was that evening that Revell foimd himself 
alone with Theodosia in the drawing-room, Carola 
having gone to her own room. He had dined with 
them, and it had not taken him long to see that some 
weight oppressed Carola's mind. Theodosia, though 
she had been very quiet, seemed less restless than she 
had been of late, though Revell noticed that her 
glances rested often and with a new wistfulness 
upon her mother. Indeed, there was about the girl 
a strange quality in her beauty which made Revell 
wonder how much longer he would be able to pre- 
serve his more impersonal bearing toward her. He 
had held himself in leash so sternly that at times the 
tones of her voice, the smile upon her mouth, the 
mere fact of her near presence sent the blood pulsing 
through his veins, filled him with a temptation to 
reach out and draw her to him while he told her of 
his love which startled him with its vehement urg- 
ing. He had never seen her lovelier than she had 
been this night. His heart leaped at the thought 
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that the hour for which he had so patiently waited 
when she would in her youth bury the dead past had 
come at last. Her first words were, therefore, some- 
thing of a shock to him. 

" Has my mother told you that I am going back 
South? " 

So keen was his disappointment that for a moment 
he said nothing. His silence fretted Theodosia. 

" It surprises you so? " 

" More," he answered, unsteadily. " It distresses 
me. Must you go? " 

" Yes; that is just it. I must! " 

Though he loved her, Revell was not blind to 
Theodosia's self-will. Suddenly because of her very 
imperfections, his love for her surged within him. 

" Dosia," he said, schooling his voice to quietness, 
" you are the dearest thing to me on this earth, but 
are you doing right in this? " 

Frightened, she drew away, her eyes questioning 
where her lips refused to speak. 

" I mean, to turn your back, just now when you 
need them most, on two of the things that count 
deepest for a woman's happiness — the love of her 
mother and of the man who would live and die for 
her, for that is the way I love yo\i, Dosia, have 
loved you long, shall always love you ! " 

She grew so white that Revell was alarmed. Wide 
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eyed and shaken she watched him in speechless 
misery. 

" You love me," she mumiured, as he stirred. 
*' You love me that way ! " 

"Yes; I love you that way. Will you be my 
wife, Theodosia? " 

" No ! " she cried, with a frozen decision that 
would have been appalling had he not held at least 
part of the secret of her thought. " Never yours nor 
any man's ! " 

Revell leaned forward in his chair, elbows upon 
his knees, his seriousness challenging and holding 
Theodosia. He felt the time had come. 

" Not if he knew — knew all^ Theodosia? Knew 
all, and wanted you only the more, honoring your 
mother not one whit the less? " 

She gazed at him an instant spellboimd. Then 
her head drooped. With sharp pain came to her the 
thought of the contrast between this man's loyalty 
and that of the man she had loved, whose image 
still set the chords of her heart vibrating. Slowly, 
the tears gathered in her eyes and forced themselves 
between her closed lids, rolling pathetically down her 
cheeks. 

" I have known long, Theodosia," Revell went on, 
his own voice husky, " and truly it has only served 
to make you dearer to me, to set you apart, as it 
were, by God himself for me to love more tenderly/* 
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He bent down to catch her almost inarticulate 
words. 

" Oh ! you must not speak so. I thank you; from 
my heart I thank you, but I do not love you." 

*' Love comes," he answered, with infinite patience. 
"I shall wait!" 

They were her mother's words, and as Theodosia 
heard them, a swift sense of unworthiness humbled 
her. 

" I am not worth waiting for," she told him, sud- 
den self-rebellion flaming in her voice, her face lifted 
to his in its tear stained loveliness. 

" Are you not? Nevertheless, I shall wait." 

" Why are you so good to me? " 

He smiled. His voice was very gentle. 

" Why are we good to those we love? It is all 
the same thing." 

" I have known cruel love." 

He shook his head. 

" It would be my aim to make you forget it," he 
said. 

The moments went by. The hum of a passing 
automobile alone broke the stillness about them. 
Revell was waiting. 

" Tell me," he asked, finally. 

Theodosia met his look squarely now. 

" I can't. Not yet. Is not that something? " 

The slow color gathered in her face, and her eyes 
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fell. Revell felt his heart glow with the hope she 
gave it. 

" Remember, I do not promise. Alone, down 
there, among my dear familiar places, I will think of 
it. I know you do not approve of my going. You 
think me cold and ungrateful to my mother who has 
showered me with kindness. I am not. But it is 
as though I had been caught up in a swift current. I 
cannot find myself here where all is so strange. You 
see people are built diflFerently. Some can nm away 
from their emotions and outdistance them. I can't. 
I must face them, and fight them down." 

" Don't fight me down. Don't try, for I shall 
not let you." 

A vivid color flamed suddenly in her face, and her 
mouth quivered. 

" I shall not try," she whispered. 

In her sitting-room up-stairs, Carola turned from 
her attempted reading at the soimd of Revell's knock. 
She had thought it might be Theodosia. He did not 
sit down, but leaning against the mantel-piece, imder 
which a small log fire burned, lit his cigarette. Since 
Theodosia's coming Carola had abjured them. She 
looked up at him now, inquiringly. 

" I have just asked Theodosia to marry me." 

It seemed to Revell that for a short instant her 
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face blanched Then a queer little smile lifted her 
lip. 

'' And she told you, of cowse, that her heart was 
buried in the grave of Vivian Ektrle." 

" No," he returned, soberly. " She said she would 
think it over." 

" I congratulate you ! That is much for her to 
promise in her present frame of mind. She told you 
she wished to leave me? " 

" She said she was going South. I rather think 
it better, after all, don't you? " 

"Yes; it is better," she said, and dropped the 
subject of Theodosia. 



CHAPTER XX 



WOMEN AGAIN 



Danderton had been distributing its morning mail, 
and Miss Spofford, taking pains to be well out of 
range of vision from the front windows of the Win- 
slow house, proceeded to adjust her glasses, open the 
letter she had had dealt out to her, and appease her 
curiosity. The letter was from Theodosia, which, 
of course, she had seen, but the news it contained 
was so entirely imforeseen that the little lady stood 
still in her tracks to give it her full attention. It is 
difficult to read with prismatic glasses while one is 
walking along a not too even unpaved sidewalk. 
Miss Spofford had stumbled twice before she decided 
to come to a halt. She completely forgot that she 
stood exposed to a raking view across the empty 
field from the side windows of Matilda Winslow. 

The letter was announcing Theodosia's almost 
immediate return, and conveying a request that Miss 
Spofford be good enough to drive out to Ilovir, as- 
semble the servants, and have them put the house in 
order. Moreover, Miss Spofford was to hold herself 
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in readiness to spend the first week or so with TTieo- 
dosia on the plantation. 

" For you see," wrote Theodosia, " I am pining 
for the old nest, though when I was in it with un- 
feathered wings I used to yearn so to try my fli^t 
beyond. Now I have had enough of the greater 
world outside to last me for a time, but I shall be 
lonely jUst at first with the empty places. You must 
help me to get used to them." 

In a flutter of excitement Miss Spofford folded her 
letter, and turned her steps back to the village, mean- 
ing to go at once to the livery stables, and get a horse 
and buggy, since she possessed none herself. She was 
delighted at the thought of Theodosia's return, 
though her shrewd sense had helped her to read be- 
tween the lines of the girl's nervous letter that all 
had not gone well in her life with her mother. She 
had had her doubts that it would, for the sudden 
transplanting of a nature like Theodosia's had its 
dangers. She wondered if Revell was in any way re- 
sponsible for the move. She more than half sus- 
pected that he was. 

** His little finger is worth ten of Vivian Earless 
entire body," she murmured to herself, for she had 
the habit, bom of solitude, of putting her thoughts in 
words for herself as sole audience, " but he has the 
handicap of being alive." 

She sighed. Then she started, for just ahead of 
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her, Matilda Winslow stood leaning against her 
front gate. 

" I hope, Miss Spofford," said that lady, with an 
amiable smile, " that you have received no bad news. 
I saw that you were very interested in a letter." 

" But why should your interest lead you to con- 
clude it bad news? " asked Miss Spofford, with 
nicely shaded emphasis on certain words. " No; my 
news was very pleasant news." 

" Yes? " exclaimed Matilda, with greedy inflec- 
tion, albeit for good news. 

"Very pleasant news," assented Miss Spofford, 
" but also imperative. Grood-moming, Matilda." 

She went on up the street, smiling with pleased 
satisfaction. 

'' Does she think me a pump handle? " she asked 
herself. " The old weasel ! " 

What Matilda thought was put in characteristic 
way an hour later to her friend, Miss Fisher, in the 
latter's gruesome parlor. 

" The Berrisford girl has found it impossible to 
get on with her new mother," she imparted. " She 
is coming back post haste. I heard it at the livery 
stables just now. She is a bad girl, I fear, though I 
do not know that this speaks badly for her alto- 
gether." 

" She has probably foimd out things," Seraphine 
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contributed, pinning her sewing to her knee with a 
fresh purchase. 

"Of course. Didn't I alwa3rs say she would? 
Why do you run your hems in that awkward way, 
Seraphine? '' 

Seraphine unpinned her work, and ran her hem 
very much more awkwardly in consequence. Ma- 
tilda watched her absently, her mind busy. 

" Did it ever occur to you, Seraphine, as very 
strange that Theodosia's name should be Berrisford, 
when that was her mother's maiden name? " 

Seraphine's needle broke in her fingers. 

" Never," she gasped. 

" But it has to me, and I am going to make it my 
duty to find out what it means. I owe it to my 
neighbors, and our church." 

" Surely," assented Seraphine, " and you will stay 
and take dinner with me, and we can talk things 
over." 

"Well, thank you, I will. With his wretched 
digestion, it is just as well if Mr. Winslow does not 
eat imtil supper time." 

Perhaps, she really felt she was virtuous, as, with- 
out further scruples, she took off her gloves and un- 
tied her bonnet strings. 

In the meantime, Miss SpofFord was busied in a 
very different way, and before the late afternoon, 
the old house at Ilovir, aired and sweetened by such 
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flowers as lingered in the deserted garden was ready 
for the home-coming of its young mistress. Just 
before the little lady got ready to leave for the night, 
Mrs. Earle's carriage drove over. 

" I have heard the news," she said, alighting 
slowly, for the months since her son's death had aged 
her greatly. " I came over to see if there was any- 
thing I could do. And I have brought this." 

Miss SpoflFord could have wished she hadn't, for 
the thing she had brought was an exquisitely wrought 
pastel of Vivian Earle. She took the portrait ten- 
derly, however, from Octavia Earle's trembling 
hands. 

" How we women live with our dead," she said, 
her eyes clouded, and then they talked of household 
linen, pantry provisions, and wondered how Theo- 
dosia would manage to live alone in so big a house. 

" She will be happier here for a time, no doubt," 
said Mrs. Earle, " and then God in his providence 
will open a way." 

" If Matilda Winslow isn't ahead of Him," re- 
sponded Miss SpofFord, drily. 

The next day Theodosia came. 

She was a greatly changed Theodosia, yet the 
same. Even in so short a time the stamp of the 
greater world had been impressed upon her. Suffer- 
ing had made her a woman. A pleasing dignity was 
upon her as she moved about the old rooms, now her 
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very own, smiling at their atmosphere of mellowed 
comfort, as they too seemed to smile in the light of 
the wood fires in the deep chimneys falling upon the 
familiar silver and mahogany, and the age dintimed 
paintings on the walls. 

" It is good," sighed the girl, " and so good of you 
both," she added, turning to the elder women who 
watched her. " I wonder I could stay away from it 
so long." 

Yet as the days went on, Theodosia herself be- 
came aware of a change in herself. She was realizing 
with the bitter wisdom of life that it is impossible to 
step aside into larger experiences and step back again 
to the old peace of inexperience. And she missed 
New York. It seemed incredible, but it was true. 
For all its mighty force, the great city often weaves 
her spell with a subtle fineness, and Theodosia was 
not the only one who has, amid her exactions and 
the toll she takes, thought he has hated her only to 
come to find he was her lover, held in willing thrall 
to her myriad fascinations. Like the sea, New York, 
may be cruel, but like the sea, she can be tender, 
too. Like human life, of which she is an epitome, 
she may often be full of anguish, but also her joys 
are manifold. And she has an insistent call of her 
own which once heard is not apt to be ever forgot. 

So Theodosia, to her great surprise, was finding 
to be the case down once more in the wide solitudes 
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and brooding silences of Ilovir. Something of the 
soothing charm had vanished from familiar haunts. 
In the purple bottom lands, mystic with the shifting 
colors of the twilight, there ran a vague echo of un- 
rest through all the vibrant soundlessness. The 
sweet, low calls of the whippoorwills stabbed her 
with a poignant longing. The song of the eddying 
ripples of the red creek beneath the bridge hurt her 
with its ceaseless melody. The soughing of the winds 
in the tops of the emerald pines filled her with name- 
less wistf ulness. 

It was the same when she rode on her horse over 
the lonely roads. The Autumn forests, haimted of 
their own echoes, oppressed her strangely. When she 
passed near nightfall solitary negro cabins, the gray 
smoke curling upward in the gloom of the surround- 
ing woods from fires that made cheerful the homely 
interiors, a sense of loneliness over which she might 
have laughed but for its reality, sent her homewards 
with reluctance that was almost dread tugging at her 
heart. 

Something had gone of the old potentcy ! Or was 
it that she herself would never more be the same ! 

Through it all. Sue SpofFord proved herself a 
loyal friend. She had stayed on at Ilovir long past 
the first weeks of Theodosia's return, for she saw 
the restlessness which beset the girl, and imderstood 
it. One evening, as they sat over the fire in the 
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library, their cards abandoned, for Theodosia, at best 
an indifferent player, showed to-night an impatience 
that was near ill temper, their books cast aside, for 
it was impossible to read when Theodosia was so 
nervous. Miss Spofford determined to put a pointed 
question. Before she did so, she rose, and poked 
the fire, it must be said with a force that itself be- 
tokened some impatience. 

" Why don't you give in, Dosia? " she asked, 
setting down the brass handled poker. 

" Yes," she went on, when Theodosia had merely 
looked up wonderingly from her study of the glowing 
ashes, "give in. You are stubborn, dear. Perhaps, 
you don't know it, but that makes no difference — 
except to make it worse. I've been watching you. 
You are dissatisfied, imhappy. You think Ilovir has 
shnmk. It hasn't. You've grown bigger, and are 
trying to squeeze into your old frocks, that's all. 
You can't do it. Couldn't you love him, if you let 
yourself try?" 

For a moment the girl's eyes blazed, but Miss 
Spofford's own eyes had a certain determination in 
them that showed no fear. 

" He has asked you to marry him, hasn't he? " 

" Yes; " said Theodosia, " though I don't see how 
you knew that." 

" There is a good deal you don't see just at pres- 
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ent, Dosia. For instance, that you love him 
yourself." 

" Miss Sue ! " cried the girl, her cheeks flaming 
and paling. 

" And I will say more than that," went on the lit- 
tle woman, becoming warmed to her task. "All 
men, my dear, will not spark around a woman in- 
definitely, and sometimes when a woman gets ready 
to say she's ready, she finds there's no one to say 
it to." 

" He said he'd wait," flashed Theodosia, a queer 
sense of uneasiness making itself felt beneath her 
indignation. 

" And you said you wanted to come back down 
here, but you find you didn't — so much. Don't 
play with him, Dosia. It isn't fair! " 

" You go too far. Miss Sue." Theodosia's voice 
quavered. " If he can't wait for me to love him, 
he isn't worth my love." 

Miss Spofford reflected a serious moment. Then 
she ventured. 

" The living can't wait for the dead, child! " 

Theodosia rose, pale and trembling. 

" You are cruel," she cried. " You never liked 
Vivian, but I loved him." 

"Your duty is to the living," answered Miss 
Spofford, once more. 

Theodosia turned, abruptly, and left the room. 
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Alone, Miss Spofford put out the lamp, and sat 
down before the glowing fire. 

" That hurt,'* she said, softly to herself, " but it 
was true. I wonder why the truth so often does 
hurt!" 

She sat thinking. Outside the November wind 
was whistling eeriely about the old house, itself so 
full of inexplicable noises when one listened in the 
stillness. It did not require much imagination to pic- 
ture the restless ghost of Camilla Berrisford, on such 
a night as this, passing from echoing room to room, 
so long the self-inflicted prison of her turbulent 
spirit. That much of her unyielding will lived again 
in Theodosia, Miss Spofford was aware, and loving 
the girl, the thought was a distressful one. 

Theodosia did not come down stairs again that 
night. Bitterly indignant at first over her old 
friend's caustic words, a wonder slowly dawned 
upon her of their truth. The wonder was accom- 
panied for a time by no feeling of happiness, 
rather a troubled revolt was upon her. But less and 
less could she deny the truth. Now the secret of the 
strange unrest which had beset her during the past 
few weeks became plain to her — the unsatisfied 
longing, the emptiness of her heart. Her parting 
from Revell had been untouched by any show of 
sentiment upon his part, and Theodosia's regret had 
been, as she had thought, entirely because of the 
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pain she knew her leaving was inflicting upon her 
mother. The pang of that regret had not ceased to 
throb. Indeed, Carola had been very wise, and 
builded better than she knew, when she had oflFered 
no opposition to Theodosia's going. The memory of 
her mother's pale composure, of her self-sacrificing 
cheerfulness, had curiously shamed Theodosia. 

She struggled against the conscious inception of 
her love, but it was a vain struggle. The thing grew 
by leaps and bounds within her, demanding its own. 
All of RevelPs long, patient tenderness pleaded for 
him at this moment, his devotion; and the response 
in Theodosia's heart was so ready that it left her 
smiling at her own helplessness to combat it. Then 
she suddenly ceased to try. 

Nothing grows quicker than love. Down on the 
rug before her brightly burning fire, Theodosia 
looked back over the past months with a vision so 
clear that she wondered how she could ever have been 
so blind, so little have known what was going on in 
her heart. The knowledge now left her trembling 
and suffused, and with her bare arms clasped about 
her knees, she let her head fall forward upon them, 
shutting out even from the fire's light the joy that 
thrilled her. 

In the silence of the house, after a time she heard 
her friend's footsteps on the stairs, and the door of 
her room across the wide hall close softly. In her 
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new happiness, Theodosia felt a surge of gratitude 
for the words she had resented so strongly at the 
moment of their utterance. She felt she could not 
see any one just then, but jumping to her feet, she 
went over to her writing table, and wrote hurriedly. 

" You were right, and I was wrong — wrong and 
blind. A great light has come to me since you spoke 
just now. Read this, and forgive me before you go 
to sleep." 

Crossing the hall noiselessly in her slippered feet, 
Theodosia thrust the paper, rustling, imder the crack 
of Miss Spofford's door. From her own doorway, 
she saw it drawn through on the other side. 

By her candle Miss SpoflFord read the impetuous 
words, holding the strings of her night cap down by 
her chin as she did so. 

" Dear child," she said, softly, smiling with misty 
eyes. "It was a match applied to ready fuel. I 
thought so. I wonder what she will do with Vivian 
Earle's pastel now ! " 

Then she blew out her candle, and got into bed. 

It was after breakfast the next morning that she 
said to Theodosia : 

" I must leave you to-day for a little time, Dosia. 
For years Susan has owned me body and soul, but 
parts of my house she has consented to consider 
mine. If I leave her any longer alone there she will 
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preempt them, too. Why can't you come and stay 
with me a while? " 

"I shall be happy here," said Theodosia, — 
" now." 

It was the only allusion they had either of them 
made to the events of last night. 

But on her way to her house, Miss SpoflFord 
stopped at the telegraph office, and on her own re- 
sponsibility sent a message to Revell. 

" Come gather your rose," she wrote, " before the 
frost," and handed the yellow slip to the young 
operator. 

" But we've had a frost last night. Miss Spofford," 
said that yoimg man. " And you can use three more 
words for the same money." 

Miss SpoflFord regarded him severely. 

" Never mind, Jimmy. Be thankful it wasn't as 
sharp as your eyes, or as heavy as your wits, or your 
ears might have been bitten. The three extra words 
are : Hold your tongue ! " 

And with that she left the office, smiling to her- 
self, entirely imwitting that her rebuke had been 
made by the boy to form a part of the message which 
Revell received a few hours later. As it was, she 
was not without an inner trepidation at her heart. 

" But it's funny," she murmured, " how often it 
takes an old maid to set these tangles nicely right ! '* 



CHAPTER XXI 



AND A MAN 



There had been a frost, and others had followed, 
and so Theodosia one morning took a basket, and 
went out into the woods to gather chinquepins. She 
was very happy in her new found joy, seeking no 
more just yet than to be alone with the glory of it, 
the world once more aglow for her with all the 
splendors of youth and love. As she walked briskly 
over the crackling pine needles, crushing out their 
resinous odor, she talked and laughed to her dogs as 
though they were human creatures, whistled with 
liquid purity to the mocking birds, sang snatches of 
old songs with a voice which had a hint of the beauty 
of her mother's running through its mellow notes. 

About her, the day lay golden. There seemed 
nothing sober hued about the earth that morning. 
Under a flawless azure stretched the distant moun- 
tains, blue as sapphire in the sim, purple as amethjrsts 
where their own shadows fell. Never, thought Theo- 
dosia, had the pines lifted greener heads into the 
blue, or the veining red roads lain more vivid over 
the rolling fields. Here and there, persimmon trees 
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touched by the frost held their f niit of russet gold, 
and sweet gums blazed their purple and scarlet 
leaves like things aflame. 

With all the zest of childhood Theodosia sought 
for and foimd the chinquepin trees she remembered 
for years, shook down the polished nuts, and filled 
her basket. She determined to send them on to 
her mother. Her heart yearned strangely for that 
mother this perfect morning, and the girl was glad. 
Like one convalescent from a fever that had nm its 
course, her mind had sloughed the dead scales that 
had blinded its vision, and she saw clearly, freshly, 
wholesomely at last. Only good had come out of 
the seeming wrong, life from out the body of death. 

Seating herself upon the spreading roots of a big 
oak, her basket beside her, her dogs lying about her, 
Theodosia opened a letter she had written the even- 
ing before to her mother. She wished to be very sure 
of that letter, that it would leave no room for doubt 
in Carola's mind of the sincerity of the love that had 
at last cast out all question and misconception. 

" I think from the very first I loved you," she had 
written. " I remember how, the day I first heard 
you speak, the tones of your voice set imknown 
chords vibrating in my heart. It must have been 
the call of your mother love. If I remained deaf 
and blind, you know the discord of the other voices 
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I also heard, the tangled path upon which my 
blundering feet were set." 

'' If you had told me all at first! Yet I do not 
write this in reproach — except for the pain, the 
added pain — which you have had to endure. In 
the clearness of my vision now I see how you have 
suffered — how in these past months I must have 
brought you perhaps, the bitterest pang of all. But 
now, so full is my heart of sympathy and love, I 
could almost welcome the shadows through which 
we have passed, so perfect is the sun in its present 
radiance ! " 

'' Shall I come back to you at once? It is no 
doubt that makes me ask, but even * a fearful joy/ 
I think I am a little bewildered still by the sudden 
rolling away of the clouds. Of one thing I am sure. 
I need you, yearn for you — my Mother! " 

Theodosia brushed the blurring tears from eyes 
that smiled. No! She felt that Carola could not 
question the sincerity of her cry. With hands that 
trembled slightly she folded her letter, and slipped 
it into its envelope. She would ride into the village, 
and mail it herself that afternoon. 

She leaned back against the tnmk of the tree, her 
eyes following the rolling hills. Even to her mother 
she had not mentioned that other joy that now, as 
thought of it came to her, flooded her face with a 
shy happiness. The knowledge that she was be- 
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loved filled her with a tremulous delight such as she 
had never known before. An elation which had 
never been hers in her affection for Vivian Earle 
thrilled, at the same time curiously subduing her. 
That a word from her would bring this new, strange 
love to its full fruition set her pulses throbbing with 
delicious sense of power through which ran the joy- 
ous note of her own willing surrender. 

After a time, the dogs came fawning about her, 
wearying of their inaction. Theodosia, with laughter 
as care-free as their barking, gpt to her feet. 

She went slowly homewards through the noonday 
woods, her face flushed, her eyes sparkling. Her 
dogs were far more tired than she. She raced them 
through the sandy woods roads, and when she reached 
the low rail fence of the lands about the house, 
vaulted it with the ease of her tomboy girlhood. 
Then she went on more sedately down the long dis- 
used road that even before her grandfather's days 
had been abandoned as the front road to the house 
but which still curved its way throu^ the park. 
Not imtil it had brou^t her into the present road, 
and near to the front steps of the house, did she see 
Revell as he sat on the lower step, waiting for her. 

Theodosia stood still as he came toward her, her 
cheeks losing some of their color. With the dogs 
crowding around him, Revell drew nearer. 
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'' After all, I could not wait," he said, holding out 
his hand. '' How splendid you are looking ! " 

" I am happy," she answered, simply. 

With heart fluttering, but outwardly composed, 
Theodosia moved on, Revell beside her. She did 
not take him indoors, but, passing the house, went 
toward the garden. Even in her great happiness, 
tragic remembrance of that other day in the fullness 
of the summer's splendor when she had been there 
with him before almost overcame her. It had been 
that day which had cleft with remorseless stroke her 
old life from the new. Under the arbor where they 
had then sat just before Re veil's fateful meeting with 
Camilla, Theodosia turned, and lifted to his a face 
clouded by the moment's sadness. 

Revell, always sensitive, was quick in his 
response. 

" I know," he said, gently. " I was thinking of it, 
too, that other day of another life that yet has led 
to this. Has the cost been too great, Dosia? " 

Theodosia answered very steadily. 

'' I suppose life is a just accoimtant. Max, and 
though much has been terrible, I feel to-day that all 
has been well ordered." Her eyes brightened. 
" You cannot do much with dry clay," she said, smil- 
ing, " and I was very dry and hard. Many tears 
were needed to soften me, I fear." She drew out 
with quick, impulsive gesture the letter to Carola. 
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" I have just written her that love has won — that 
I want my mother ! " 

Though his heart himgered clamorously, Revell's 
eyes moistened with the genuineness of his joy. His 
tones were a little broken. 

" I am so glad, so very glad for that ! Almost 
nothing else could please me more ! " 

Theodosia sighed. 

"Sometimes I have felt," she said, her laugh 
shaken, " that if I had had a good old-fashioned 
fever I should have come back out of it purged and 
healthful. You see I carried the poisonous germs 
about in my heart imtil her love conquered and 
drove them out ! " 

" How happy she will be ! " 

"She is well?" 

" And sent her love to you." 

Theodosia was silent. A curious constraint be- 
gan to seize upon her. 

" And you? " she asked, not foreseeing his instant 
response. 

**! have brought mine. Have you been able, 
Theodosia, to do as you promised, and think of me, 
too?" 

A quick fear held her dumb. She turned away, 
denial that yet was the fluttering of full sur- 
render in the action. Revell could see the agitation 
that lifted her bosom in shortened breaths, the deli- 
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cate color that fluctuated in her cheeks, the quivering 
of the hands. 

He leaned closer to her. 

'' So much you have said to make me glad to-day," 
he mumiured. '' So much to make this day the hap- 
piest in my life. Will you not add the crowning 
words that you are glad to see me, too — glad, Dosia, 
as I would have you glad? " 

He had risen. Standing before her, compelling 
her eyes, he waited. 

A moment she hesitated. Then she faced him 
bravely, her eyes revealing. 

" Look," she whispered, very white, her lips 
tremulous, " and see if you can guess! " 

He looked, and understood, if the exultation that 
surged through his every nerve could be called 
understanding. 

" Then come to me," he called, and held open his 
arms. 

" Tell me, Dosia," said Revell, when the world 
was with them once again, " how it came to pass? 
Did you miss me half as much as I missed you? " 

" More than half. I think I couldn't have waited, 
as you said you would." 

"You knew you did not have to! Patience is 
often the virtue of necessity ! " 

She led him onward toward the house, through 
the mellowed beauty of the day, out of the faded 
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splendor of the winter garden, up the time worn 
stairs, and to the ancient door. There she paused, 
holding the door open, and facing him once more. 
There was a little quaver in her voice, but her dark 
eyes were clear and steady. 

" It is yours," she told him, " and all that is in 
it, — and its mistress. And I am very grateful. Max 
— and very happy ! " 

" And I — " 

But Theodosia stood aside, and as he entered, 
closed the door upon the outer world. 
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